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PREFACE 



Teachers of Latin Grammar have for a long time 
felt the need of a book which will exhibit the his- 
torical development of Latin Accidence and explain 
the anomalies of Latin Declension and Conjugation^ 
which will explain^ for example, how itineris became the 
Genitive of iter, how volo, vis, vult differ from lego, legis, 
legit^ why the Comparative of magnificus should be 
magnificentioT, why the Preposition circum should have 
a by-form drca. In this Shwt Historical Latin Grammar, 
designed for the Universities and the Higher Forms of 
Schools^ I have tried to present this information in an 
intelligible and, if possible, interesting form. While 
making full use of the discoveries of Comparative Philo- 
logy, which have in recent years added so much to our 
knowledge of Latin, I have avoided the technical 
vocabulary of that science, and in quoting parallels to 
Latin words have restricted myself to the Greek, to 
the exclusion of Sanscrit, Gothic, and the other Indo- 
European languages. It is true that each and every 
problem of the Latin language has not yet been solved, 
but for all that the stability of most of the results 
reached by the methods of Comparative Philology is 
beyond question; and every one who has studied the 
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vi ^ Preface, 

subject with any minuteness knows which results are 
certain and which may have to be modified by subsequent 
research. I have endeavoured to steer a middle course 
between leaving difficulties untouched and offering ex- 
planations which may have to be discarded later. For 
a discussion of questions which are still aul judice, and for 
a detailed account of the evidence on which judgements in 
this book are grounded, I refer the reader to my larger 
work, The Latin Language (Clarendon Press, 1 894). 

W. M. LINDSAY. 

Oxford : 

September, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Latin was the language of the Latini, who inhabited 
ancient Latium, the plain at the mouth of the Tiber. 
The subsequent greatness of Rome, the chief town of 
Latium, made the Latin language in time the language, 
not only of the whole of Italy, but also of the Roman 
provinces, Gttul, Spain, and the like. The la,^guages of 
modern Italy and these other countries where Latin was 
formerly spoken are called ^ Romance languages^ ; and 
it is possible with the help of inscriptions and parchments 
to trace step by step the way by which, after the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire (476 a.d.), the 'Vulgar 
Latin^ of Italy, France, Spain, &c., passed into the form 
of modem Italian, French, and Spanish ; how, for 
example, Latin caballtis, a horse, became Italian cavallo, 
Spanish caballo, Portuguese cavallo, Froven9al cavals, 
French cheval, Roumanian cal. 

A language is never stationary ; and if what may be 
called the * modem Latin ' of the Romance languages 
has developed in this way, we may be sure that ancient 
Latin had a corresponding development. Of this we 
may mark several stages: (i) Prehistoric Latin, the 
language in its earliest form, (a) Preliterary Latin, till 
the beginnings of literature at Rome in the latter part 
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X Introduction. 

of the third century B.C., (3) Early or Old Latin, as 
used by the earliest writers, Livius Andronieus, Naevius, 
Plautus, Ennius, and the like, (4) Republican Latin, till 
Cicero^s time, (5) Classical Latin, the Latin of the 
^ Golden Age ^ from Cicero to Augustus, (6) Silver Age 
Latin, of the earlier writers of the Empire, (7) Late 
Latin, till the fall of the Western Empire. 

The Romans took at all times a keen interest in their 
language. Some of the greatest names of Roman 
History are connected with reforms of spelling or 
grammar, statesmen like Appius Claudius Caecus, Scipio 
Africanus Minor, Julius Caesar, and the Emperors 
Augustus and Claudius. The earlier writers, e.g. Ennius, 
Accius, Lucilius, were Grammarians as well as Poets. 
The studies of Grammar and Phonetics, imported from 
Greece in the last century of the Republic, were prose- 
cuted with the utmost zest for many centuries, the most 
famous names being, in the time of Cicero, M. Terentius 
Varro; in the first century a.d., Probus, the elder 
Pliny, Velius Longus ; in the second century, Aulus 
Gellius ; in the third, Marius Plotius Sacerdos ; in the 
fourth. Nonius Marcellus, Donatus, Charisius, Diomedes, 
Macrobius, Martianus Capella; and in the sixth, Priscian. 

Their writings, such as have been preserved to us, 
give us a great deal of information, not only about the 
language of their own time, but also of the earlier 
stages of Latin. For these earlier stages we have further 
the help of the old inscriptions, few of which however 
are prior to the second century B.C. Our materials 
therefore for a Historical Grammar of Latin from 
c. 250 B.C. onwards are fairly complete. 

For the still earlier periods we have the help of the 
kindred languages of Italy, the Oscan, Umbrian, &c. 
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They are closely connected with Latin and throw 
a great deal of light on the origin of Latin forms and 
constructions. In fact, if we had enough of these 
* dialectal ' inscriptions there would be few problems of 
the language which remained unsolved. But unfortu- 
nately there has not yet been any systematic and 
thorough search for the records of these kindred stocks, 
and the inscriptions that have been discovered are 
tantalizingly meagre. 

For the earliest history of all we must fall back on 
the Science of Comparative Philology. The discovery in 
recent years that some Asiatic languages (Indian, 
Persian) and most European are sff closely connected 
that they must have sprung from a common parent 
language, usually called the ^Indo-European/ has 
brought into existence a new study, the comparison of 
these languages with each other iji order to find what 
this parent language was. By comparing the various 
Romance words for ' horse,' just mentioned, it would be 
possible to conjecture the form of the Latin prototype 
from which they have all descended, cdkallu%. In the 
same way we can guess at the early form, what is 
called the * Indo-European ' form, underlying any 
cognate group of words in the various Indo-European 
languages; e.g. Lat. mater y Dor. Gk. ixdrrjp, Sanscrit 
matdr-, Old Irish mathir, Old Slavonic mater-, Armenian 
mair, Old English modor, point to something like 
mater as their prototype. We may similarly trace back 
inflexions to an ^ Indo-European ' form, and may out of 
these conjectured words and inflexions construct an 
^ Indo-European ' alphabet. 

Of the various members of the I.-Eur. family the 
most closely related to Latin and the Italian languages 
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seems to be the Celtic group (Irish, Welsh, and in 
ancient times Gaulish). Thus in Celtic as in Latin we 
have a Passive in -R (ch. vi. § 6), a Dat. PL of the 
Third Declension in -bhos (e.g. Gaulish matrebos, O. Ir. 
matrib, Lat. mdtribtis), a Future in -BH- (e.g. O. Ir. 
carub, ' I will love,' quasi ^ carabo/ Lat. amalo) ; and 
Irish Nouns in -tin, e.g. mitiu (ancient stem mention-) 
correspond to Latin in -tidy e.g. mentio (ch. xi. § \%). 

For our knowledge of the relationship of Latin to the 
other Indo-European languages we are most indebted to 
Corssen, and to the three great Comparative Philologists 
of the day, Brugmann, Osthoff, and Johannes Schmidt ; 
for the history of Early Latin to Ritschl and Buecheler. 



NOTE, 

Paragraphs in smaU type may be omitted by all but advanced 
students. An asterisk prefixed to a word indicates that the word 
does not occur in the extant literature. Italic type is, as a rule, 
used for Latin words, stems, and inflexions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET. 

§ 1. The Greeks of ChaJeis in Euboea had at an early- 
time founded colonies at Cmnae and other spots on the 
coast of Campania — colonies which took a leading place 
among those mercantile centres of Southern Italy which 
played so great a part in Italian civilisation. It was 
from these Chalcidic neighbours of theirs that the Latins 
first learnt the art of writing. 

The connexion of the Latin with the Greek Alphabet 
is seen plainly enough, even when we look at the later 
forms of the two, the forms which we are in the habit 
of using in editions of the classical authors : — 

(Zfl«w) ABCDEP6H IKLMN OP 

(Greek) ABTAE ZH((?)0IKAMNH (a?)On 

(Latin) QRSTV X [YZ] 

(Greei) P 2 T T 4> X (cA) * X2. 

But when we go farther back and compare the forms 
of the letters on the earliest Latin inscriptions with 
those on the earliest Euboean inscriptions, we see that 
^^e two alphabets are one and the same : — 

B 
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2 The Alphabet. [ch. i 

(Early Latin) ABC(<)>fe f^ZB IKU 

{Early Euboean) ABC (<) > ^(1) f^ Z B (A) | l< U 
(J^ar/^ Latin) /^Ho PpR^TVX 
(JF^r/jr ^?^io^««) /^H o (^ P 9 R 5 T V X (a?) CD V (cA), 
the fact being that the Latins took over bodily 
from the Greeks of Campania the written signs by 
which these Greeks expressed the various words and 
sounds of their language. Now it is clear that the 
sounds of the Latin language were not in every case 
the same as the sounds formed by Greek lips, so that 
a Greek alphabet could not be a perfectly suitable means 
of expressing Latin words and syllables ; and, in fact, 
we find that it took a great number of years before the 
borrowed alphabet was altered and improved to the 
satisfaction of the borrowers. 

§ 2. One of the first alterations made was the disuse 
of the signs for the three Greek aspirates, ^, </>, X' 
These were written in the Chalcidic alphabet O (0), ? 
(®), y (V) ^f and expressed sounds unknown to the 
Latins, (i) the sound of t followed by an A-sound (some- 
thing like our th in ^an^-^eap^), (a) the sound of p 
followed by an ^-sound (cf . our * lyo-^ill ^), (3) the sound 
of k followed by an ^-sound (cf. our ^iny^-^om '). Since 
these sounds never occurred in any Latin word, the three 
signs were never used in writing Latin, aiid dropped out 
of the Latin alphabet ^. This then was the first departure 
of the borrowed alphabet from its original. 

^ The use of X for x, 4^ for ch^ and the order X, $, Vf^ are features 
of what are called the ' Western ' Greek Alphabets, as opposed to 
the Ionian, &c 

* Though they were not used to indicate sounds, they were put to 
another function, that of numerical signs. was employed as the 
sign of 100, and became in time adapted in form to the initial of 
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§ 3. Again the k- and ^-sounds of the Greeks had not 
the same sharp distinction as the corresponding sounds 
had from Roman lips, so that when a Greek pronounced 
his letter k, he often seemed to a Roman to be pro- 
nouncing a ^-sound ^ and not a ^-sound. This led to 
the use of the third letter of the borrowed alphabet, 
written sometimes circularly, C , sometimes with an angle, 
(, in a promiscuous fashion, now for a ^-sound, now 
for a ^-sound, so that the written signs AC or A{ 
might express either the syllable ag or the syllable ac. 
This encroachment of the sign C or ( on the sphere of the 
sign K was aided by the custom of writing K in two 
parts l(, with the upright part I separate from the 
angular part (, a custom which led to K being re- 
garded as an awkward double symbol, of which ( (appa- 
rently the right-hand half of the symbol) was a short 
and convenient expression ; and the result of all this 
was that the letter K practically went out of use, C or < 
being retained in the double capacity of a k-Agn and 
a ^-sign^. 

§ 4. Another double sign was reduced in the same way, 
namely f H. This f H was a letter, or rather a letter- 
group, which expressed in early Greek words a sound 
that came nearest to the sound of early Latin / (ch. ii. 
§ 6 n,)y and was at first used by the Latins as a sign for 
this sound. In time it too was simplified by the dropping 

centum and written C ; was made the sign of looo, and came to be 
written CD, OC, and finally M, like the initial ofmiOe ; while D, the 
half of ®, became the sign of 500, just as V, 5, is the upper half of 
X, 10 ; >^ indicated 50 and came to be written X and finally L. 

^ Greek ic6iifUy gum, was written by the Bomans gummi ; Greek 
KvfitpvS) is in Boman spelling guhemo. 

^ Thus on a very old inscription, called the Dvenos inscription, 
we have VI R(0 (virgo) and (0$ M I ^ (comis) side by side. 

B 2, 
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4 The Alphabet. [ch. i 

of one of its parts^ and was written without the H as 
a single sign, f. Thus/<?c- oifedt would be first written 
fHEK (or fHE<), then fEK. The sign for /became in 
this way identical with the sixth letter of the borrowed 
alphabet, and opened the way to a further change. For 
this sixth letter, the Digamma, was used in the Chalcidic 
alphabet to express the «?-sound heard in the beginning 
of such early Greek words as folvosj the same as in the 
Latin vifnim or the English wine. After a while the 
sound was dropt by the Greeks and became quite un- 
familiar to them, so that we hear of Greek visitors to 
Italy finding the greatest difiiculty in pronouncing 
Latin words like vinum, venL The nearest they could 
come to the proper pronunciation was the use of the 
vowel u instead of the consonantal «?-sound, u-i-num, 
u-e-ni. It was perhaps through Greek influence that 
the Romans came to use the sign of the vowel m, V, for 
this w-consonant as well as for the vowel, so that for 
a time V and F were employed promiscuously to express 
the w-sound, in precisely the same way as we found 
K and C or ( to have been used promiscuously for the 
^-sound. The result in both cases was the same. The 
sign that had encroached on the province of the other 
sign ousted its rival ; and for the future F held exclusively 
the function of representing the /-sound, while the 
«;-sound was expressed by V, the same sign as did duty 
for the vowel n. 

§ 5. Of the first six letters of the borrowed alphabet 
two have thus in course of time come to express quite 
different sounds from the sounds which they expressed 
in the original alphabet. C or (, which in the original 
expressed the ^-sound, has come to express the ii-sound ; 
F, originally the sign of the «?-sound, has become the 
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sign of the /-sound. The seventh letter was likewise 
affected, Greek Z was the letter for the soft *-sound 
(' voiced' %) of our ' as/ &c., a sound in use among the 
Latins at the time when they borrowed their alphabet. But 
as centuries went on^ this soft ^-sound assumed in 
Roman lips the sound of r (ch. x. § 19), so that the 
Gen. Plur. termination of the First Declension (ch. iii. 
§ 4), at first pronounced -mom with soft *, and written 
A Z OM, came to be pronounced and written -arom (later 
-arum) ; and the sign Z fell out of use in writing. This 
is a change in the Roman alphabet to which we can 
give a date. We are told that it was Appius Claudius 
Caecus, the famous censor of 31a b. c, who was the 
author of this reform; and Roman tradition preserves 
a curious story that one of his arguments against the 
letter was, that the sound which it properly expressed, 
the soft *-sound, gave the mouth the appearance of the 
grinning teeth of a skull. In its place in the alphabet 
he put a new letter, G, which was coming into use as 
a symbol of the ^-sound, and was employed, for example, 
by Sp. Carvilius Ruga (consul in 1x93 ^* ^0 "^ ^'^ 
writing of his name (I^VGA, instead of the older 
R VC A), just as L. Papirius Crassus, dictator in 339 b. c, 
was the first of his family to write his name PAPIR- 
instead of PAPI Z -. This new letter G was nothing 
but the letter C slightly altered by the addition of 
a small stroke to show that the ^-sound and not 
the ^-sound was meant. The expression of the ^-sound 
had thus a curious history in Latin. First the symbol 
C was used ; then this symbol come to be used also for 
the A-sound; finally this later use ousted the older 
use altogether, and. a new symbol was devised for the 
^-sound. 
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6 The Alphabet. [ch. i 

§ e. The alphabet of Appius Claudius remained the 
official Roman alphabet of twenty-one letters : — 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVX. 

The letters Y and Z are sometimes added^ but are not 
strictly speaking Roman letters. They are nothing but 
the Greek Upsilon and Zeta^ which came to be used in 
Cicero^s time in writing Greek loan-words, e. g. cymha^ 
zondy gaztty where previously u and s {ss) had been used, 
e. g. cumba^ sona (Plant.) (so classical buamSy cupressiiSy 
guherno^ massa^ &c.), just as we use the Spanish letter n 
in writing the Spanish loan-word ' canon,' or the French 
letter g in writing the French loan-word ' fa9ade/ They 
were never used in writing Latin words, except occa- 
sionally in a few words which were wrongly believed to 
be Greek loan-words, e. g. lacryma^ inclytus ; much as we 
write ^ rhyme ' instead of ^ rime/ owing to an idea that 
it represents the Greek pv6y.6s. And though the Latin 
writers on Grammar usually include them in the Roman 
alphabet, they are careful to make a distinction between 
them and the other letters. Similarly tk, ph, ch, rh were 
at the end of the Republic used for the more exact ex- 
pression of Greek loan-words like Corinthuiy PAilipptis, 
Achilles, Rkodus, words which were earlier written with 
t, p, c, r (cf . tus, paenula, a coat, calx^ lime, from Gk. Ovo^, 
4>aiv6\r)Si XaXi^)^ and found their way even into genuine 
Latin words like jmlcer, from joUiOy wrongly referred to 
Gk. iroKvxpoos and written jmlcher (cf. ch. ii. § 6). 

§ 7. Traces of the Older Alphabet. So conservative were the 
Romans that the old forms and significations of the letters were 
offcen retained in isolated cases. C retained its old signification of the 
y-sound in C, 0»., the contractions for the proper names Gdius (older 
Odvios, connected with gaudeoj gdvisus) and Gnaeus (older Gnaiu4>Sy 
connected with (g)na9cory (iEf)nai%ia). K was retained in the proper 
name Kaeso, written shortly K. ; and there were old-fashioned 
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people even in Imperial times who in their correspondence always 
spelt karissime with fc, not c (cf, the spellings Kalendae, irUerkalaris, 
kcUunmia, and other words where the guttural precedes a). The 
old five-stroked form of M was retained as symbol of the proper 
name ManiuSf and came to be written M*, while the ordinary form 
of the letter was used as symbol of Marcus. Legal phraseology was 
especially retentive of old forms ; thus the -e of jure dicundOf solvendo 
aere cUieno is a relic of the very early usage of denoting the ei- 
diphthong by E as in the early Greek writing. 

§ 6. Other modifications of the Alphabet. Some changes of the 
original form of writing were permanent, others lasted only for ' 
a time. To the fir^t class belongs the practice of writing double 
a consonant which was pronounced double (ch. ii. § 9), a practice 
introduced by the poet Ennius. Thus Imca was the old spelling of 
Imcca, To the second belong such changes as : — (i) writing double 
a long vowel, (a, e, u, and 0?)^, e.g. paaotobes, a practice introduced \ 
by the poet Accius, but soon dropped ; (2) writing EI for long *. 
This practice came in about the middle of the second century B.C., \ 
when the diphthong ei (ch.z. § 11) had come to be pronounced like \ 
long t, and remained till the beginning of the Empire ; (3) 
indicating a long vowel (a, e, 0, u) by a stroke above, called the 
apex, e.g. pIstores (first two centuries of the Empire) ; (4) indicating 
a long i by the tall form of the letter, e. g. mIlia. This tall form 
was also used to denote the 2/-sound and also for initial i ; (5) 
indicating a doubled consonant by a curve above, called the sicilicuSf 
e. g. osA (time of Augustus). Many, or most, of these practices were 
borrowed from Oscan ^ orthography. Another change introduced, 
but without much success, by the poet Accius, was borrowed from 
Greek, viz. the use of g for n before gr, c, e. g. aggtdus, agcora (cf. 
Gk. dyKvfta). Equally short-lived were . the additions to the 
Roman alphabet by the Emperor Claudius, ^^z. \- for the tl-soimd of 
optimus, &c. (ch. ii. § i) ; 3 for i>s ; J for t? (Tac. Arm, xi. 14). The 
byforms of E and F, which found favour with the uneducated 
classes, viz. || (often confused on inaiiiptions with I) and ||, are |' 
interesting, because they must have origiitated from writi!ng on^^ .\ 
wood, where the scratching of horizdntal lines was not easyfto read.f ^^ , /( . 

^ II indicated the double y-sound of words like aiOj Maia, written 
by Cicero aiio, Maiia (ch. ii. § 3). 

* Oscan is the name given to the language of the Samnites, who 
lived in Samnium and Campania. So that Campania, the birth- 
place of the Boman alphabet (§ i), continued to influence Roman 
writing for many centuries. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRONUNCIATION, ACCENTUATION, AND CHANGE OF SOUND. 

§ 1. Vowels. The rule for the pronunciation of the 
Latin Vowels is simple enough. Give the vowels the 

w mme sound as in Italian^ letting the long vowels have what 
is called the * close ' sounds the short vowels the * open,^ The 
* open ' sound is precisely what is given to short vowels 
in English ; e. g. the ^ of * led ' is open e^ and Latin sed 
should be pronounced with exactly the same vowel ; the 
of 'not' is open o, and so was the o of Lat. n(^ta. 
The short Latin vowels accordingly offer little difficulty 
to English lips. But though the 'close' sound is in 
English, as it was in Latin, associated with the long 

I vowels, our long vowels, e. g. the long ^- vowel ^ in ' they/ 
' say ' * fate,' * fail,' the long o-vowel in ' know/ ' no/ are 
really not simple vowels but diphthongs ; for ' they/ * say,' 
*fate,' 'fail,' are in reality pronounced with the close 
tf-sound followed byy, 'know,' 'no,' with the close o- 
sound, followed by w. So, if we would pronounce the 
long vowels of Latin vnth exactness, we must take care 
to give them the simple sounds of the French or Italian 
vowels, pronouncing, for example, the e of se-des like the 

^ By * the e-vowel ' is meant the Continental 0-Yowel, the sound 
of Germ. * See ' (of. Engl. * say '), i|ot of Engl. < see,* which has 
rather the * i-vowel * (Ckrm. * sie/ Fr. * si *) ; by the * o-vowel * the 
Continental a-vowel of Qerm. < sah,' En^. < father,' not of Engl. 
*8ay.* 
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e?-sound of Pr. ^ €t6/ and not like the ^y- or ^i-sound of 
Engl. *say/ 

Latin a had however the same quality, when long and 
when short, the only difference being in quantity. The ^ 
a qi pater is the same sound as the a of mdter^ only 
utterW^more rapidly. Here too, if we aim at exactness, 
we must not give the short Latin a the same sound as 
our 'short a- vowel,' though we may give the long 
Latin a the sound of our a in ^ father/ For our ^ short 
a ' is really a different sound from our ^ long a/ standing %'< • ^' 
in fact halfway between an a and an ?, as we see, if we 
compare our pronunciation of words like *man,^ 'hat' 
with the German of ^Mann,' 'er hat.' The German 
vowel is the same as the a of Engl. ' father ' or Germ. 
*Vater,' while our *man,' 'hat/ 'bat' have in them 
something of the sound of ' men,' ' bet.' Latin pater 
then should not be pronounced like our ' patter,' ^ but 
with the a-sound of ' father ' rapidly uttered. 

Another exception to this rule of the different quality 
of long and short Latin vowels is furnished by the -it of 
the 3 Sg. Pres. Ind. of the Fourth Conjugation. This i 
was a long vowel till the second century b. c, when it 
was shortened owing to the diflSculty found by the 
Romans in keeping up the long sound of a vowel before 
a final -t (§16). But this -it, when it became a 
short syllable, retained the quality, though not the 
quantity, of long i, so that the -it of, let us say prodit, 
from prodeo, or vincit from vincio, or condit from co7idiOy 
had the close i-sound (Pr. si, Ital. si), unlike the -it of 
prodit, vincit^ condit from prodo, vinco^ condo, which had the 

^ This was a Roman ^cockneyism' of the fourth or fifth cent. A.n., 
for we hear of a mispronunciation at that time hy the lower classes 
at Rome of atdtim so that it sounded like atitim. 
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open i' sound of our * it/ ^ bit/ And it is prohable that some 
other short Latin vowels also, which were originally long, 
continued to retain the close sound of the long vowel (see 
§ 1 6). In dies^ where it stood before a vowel, ^ had the 
close sound, like our sound of * the ' before an initial vowel. 
y The short i of optimus, which took the place of u in 
the spelling of Julius Caesar^s time, had a sound ' between 
u and i/ ^be sound of German modified u (writen «) or 
the u of Fr. lune; and a preceding v seems to have 
given any short i this sound in the time of the Empire, 
e. g. vtTy virgoy virtus ^. 

Here is a scheme of the pronunciation of the Latin 
vowels : — 

A Engl, a in ^ father/ 

A the same more rapidly uttered. 

E Pr. /in'ete/ 

£ Engl. 6 in 'led/ '^'^ 

I Fr. iof^fini/ 

I Engl. I of * in.' 

O Fr. au in * chaud/ 

6 Engl. in * not.' 

tJ Germ, u in * gut.' (Plautus compares the repetition 
of the pron. tu to the hooting of an owl. 
The y-sound which we insert before u in 
* tune,' &c. was unknown in Latin.) 

tr Engl, u in 'full,' oo in ' good,' (What we often 

^ The sound of a Latin vowel was often affected by a neighbouring 
consonant. Thus jdjimus, the older form, became j^niu, the a 
having assumed the sound of e (open e) under the influence of the 
repeated ; (cf Yulg. Lat. JerSOariits for JanuariuSj Ital. Gennaio, 
with open e) ; o took the close* sound (a sound approaching to u) 
before m and other consonant-groups, such as nd (cf. the spellings 
tumus for tomuSj firundea for frondes) ; e took the close sound (a sound 
approaching to t) before rg (cf. tlie spelling VirgUiiis for Vergilitis), 
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call ' short «^/ e. g. the vowel-sound in * but/ 
is not a t^-sound at all, but is properly 
called * the obscure vowel/) 

Care should be taken to give long vowels their correct 
sound, both as regards quantity and quality, in what- 
ever position they stand in the word. Thus the i o£ 
nohu must be pronounced with the same length and 
with the same close sound as the i of %%\ the e of lex 
must be the same as the e of Ugis ; illex^ ^ lawless,' must 
be pronounced differently from illex, * alluring ' ; non 
must have the (?-sound of ndnu% ; lelhis and siMla should 
differ as Ital. * bello/ which has open e^ and ^stella/ 
which has close ^, and this close e should be pronounced 
long ; similarly moUis and corolla (from cordna), and so 
on. The long sound was always given to a vowel before^ 
ns, nf. Thus the preposition in^ pronounced like our 
'in/ became ««- (more like our 'e'en') in compounds 
like inficio^ insilio ; c^n- (Engl. ' don ') became can- (more 
like Engl. ' cone ') in consul, &c. ; and the n eventually 
disappeared in pronunciation, as it disappeared in O. Engl, 
fif ' five ' (Germ, f iinf), gos ' goose ' (Germ. Gans). 

It will be found that the rhythm of Latin poetry will 
be much improved by giving the Latin vowels their 
proper sounds, instead of the English sounds, as we may y 
see, if we reflect how a French or Italian line would 
suffer if we were to pronounce the vowels in it like 
English vowels. But the full appreciation of Latin 
poetical rhythm can only be attained, when we learn to 
assign the proper difference of duration to the long and 
short vowels, by dwelling, for example, on the first 
syllable of mater double the time that the voice rested 
on the first syllable oi pater. 

§ 2. Diphthongs. The rule for the pronunciation of 
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Latin Diphthongs is also an easy one : — Give both vowels 
^ of the diphthong their own vowel-sounds^ and combine the 
two sounds in one sellable. Thus the diphthong of neuy 
the shortened form of ne-ve^ combines in one syllable the 
6-sound and the w-sound : ain (a monosyllable) of ain 
vero? has the a-sound and the i-sound of disyllabic ais in 
close combination. 

The diphthong «^ had originally the ordinary a-sound 
followed by the ^-sound, just as ae is pronounced in 
Welsh (e. g. maen * a stone *), although by the end of the 
Republic and the beginning of the Empire the first part 
must have begun to degenerate into the sound of our ^ short 
a ' in ' man/ * bat/ a sound which, as we saw, approaches 
the open ^-sound of * men/ ' bet ; ' for at a later period ^ 
we find ae pronounced as a simple vowel exactly like 
a lengthened open e ; the first syllable of aequus, just, and 
equuSf a horse, differing merely in duration of utterance, 
and in no other respect. Oe, which is found in a few 
legal and poetic words like foedus, amoenus^ as well as 
the Greek loan-word poena (ch. x. § 1 1), must have had its 
first element similarly affected, the o having the sound of 
German modified o (written o), for we find oe sometimes 
used to express the long Greek v, which had a sound 
like German modified u. The a of au was influenced too 
by the accompanying u in the direction of the sound of 
our a in ' water/ ' wall/ with the result that au ultimately 
reached the sound of long 6 (open 6), Thus the first 
element in these diphthongs was affected by the second 
in the same way as we have seen the Latin vowels to be 
affected by a neighbouring consonant (p. io».). 

* The pronunciation of oe as e (open e) and of aw as o (open o) was 
a feature of country dialects (cf. vlosbrumy dUa) much earlier. 
Cicero himself in his letters often uses the more homely forms with 
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Scheme of Latin Diphthongs. 

AE Pronounce with the vowel of * man ^ rapidly 
followed by the tf- vowel. 

AU Pronounce with the vowel of 'water' rapidly 
followed by the w-vowel. 

EU as in Ital. ' neutro \e followed by u), 

OE Pronounce with Germ, o rapidly followed by the 
^-vowel. 

UI as in Ital ' colui ' (« followed by %), 

§ 3. Consonants. The Latin Consonaats do not offer 
much difficulty. We may give ^, jo, ^, t, g^ c, the 
English pronunciation, being careful however always to 
give the two last the * hard ' sound which we are in the 
habit of giving to Greek y and k, and never the ^soft' 
(palatalized) sound, which the letters have in English 
words before vowels like e^ i. We must pronounce the c 
of civitaSy as of cavitas, and the g of agito, as of ago, like 
the c of our ^ cavity ' and the g of our * ago/ not like the c 
of our ' city ' and the g of our * agitate/ ' age.' 

Fhad the sound of our w^j the sound of oury; and 
if we give these letters their proper sound, we shall not 
have much difficulty in seeing the etymological relation 
of ne-ve and neu (with the final e dropt, § 1 a), ca-vi-tum 
and caufum^ jam and et^am^ &c., nor in understanding how 

0, e. g. lor&da for laureoia, and his rival Clodius was the first of the 
gens to change the name Gauditis to its plebeian form ClodiitSj with 
the view of conciliating the mob. There is a story of Vespasian 
being reproved by a certain Floras for using the pronunciation 
plostrum and turning the tables on his critic by addressing him as 
'Flaurus.' Cicero's contemporary, Varro, found this * rustic' ae 
a convenient expression of the open a-sound of Gk. rj in axfjvfi^ &c., 
which he wrote scaena; but an attempt to change the name CaecUius 
to the rustic form Cecilius (like Cla'udius to C^dms) was successfully 
laughed down by Lucilius in the century before (Lucil. ix. lo M.) : 
'Cecilius pretor* ne rusticu' fiat.' 
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the caw of a crow could be mistaken for a cry of ave, dve 
(Phaedrus). Between vowels ^y was doubled in pronun- 
^ ciation ; ejus^ior example, was pronounced ^ey-yus^' (with 
open e) and was often written EIIVS (p. 7 «.). i?, called 
the * littera canina/ because its sound resembled the growl 
. of a dog (cf . hirrio^ to growl), must be given the trilled 
sound of French and Italian r. 

Final m should not be sounded, but the preceding 
vowel should be pronounced as a nasal vowel, so that, 
e. g., 'om will sound like Fr. ' on/ In poetry when the 
next word begins with a vowel the a of, e. g. illam 
igitur is elided like the a of ilia igitur^ the only difference 
being that the a of illam is nasal. Before g the letter n 
(as in angulus) had the same sound as our n in ^ angle.' S 
must always have the ' hard ^ sound that it has in our 
noun ^use,' never the ^ soft' sound of our verb ' to uise ' ; 
so pronounce iisus like our noun, not like our verb. 
Scheme of Latin Consonants. 

B as Engl. 

C as Engl. L 

D as Engl. 

F as Engl. 

G as Engl, g in ' ago,' not as ^ in ' age.' 

H as Engl. 

J as Engl, y, 

K as Engl. 

L as Engl. 

M as Engl., but when final Lat. -m should be dropped 
X and a nasal pronunciation given to the pre- 

ceding vowel, e. g. Lat. -om like Fr. on. 

^ V was often dropped between vowels, especially similar vowels ; 
e.g. lavabrum (the old form) became ISbrum, a bath, si vis became sl5, 
* if you please/ Cf. our * Hawarden ' pronounced with losa of w. 
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N as Engl. 
P as Engl. 
Ql as Engl. 
R as Scotch or Continental r^ stronger than r in 

' opera.* 
S as Engl, a of the noun ' use/ never as s of the verb 

' use.' 
T as Engl. 
V as Engl, w, 
X as Engl. 

§ 4. Greek Letters. To these we may add the Greek 
letters, y, z^ th, pk, chy which, as we have seen, occur 
only in Greek loan-words (ch. i. § 6). T (Greek Upsilon) 
had the same modified 2^-sound as the i of optimm ; z had 
the soft «-sound of our verb 'to use^ ; th^ pA, ck, were 
pronounced as in our 'ant-heap/ * up-hill/ 'ink-horn.' 

$ 6. The Fronunoiation of V. The use of the sign v, which 
suggests to us a sound like that of Engl, v for Lat. vos, &c, is of 
quite a late date. V and u were not distinguished in Latin 
inscriptions or early MSS., the discrimination in MSS. of the capital 
form V for consonantal m, and of the Uncial form U for Tocalic u 
being of a late date. Eren now we generally print the texts of the 
older Latin writers, Plautus, Terence, &c., with u (and »), not with 
V (and j), partly to give theii* language an archaic appearance, but 
mainly because a large number of words which in the Classical 
period, or the Empire, had the to- (and y-) sound, had in earlier 
times the sound of the yowel ; Idrua, a spectre, mask, for example, 
is a trisyllable in Plautus, never a disyllable ; cf. Plautine mUuos, 
a kite, rdicuos (gratiis), for class. mUvus, reliquus {gratis). The sound 
of our V (labiodental) is indeed the sound to which Latin v 
(bilabial) idtimately developed (e. g. ItaL * vostro,' from Lat. vaster, 
has our v-sound, as Ital. ' giurare,' from Lat. jurare, our i-sound) 
and the change probably began with initial v ; but whether Cicero's 
preference of con- to com- in compounds like convocatj convoHescit, can 
be taken as evidence that vocat, vcUescitj had already in his time 
a labiodental sound is very doubtfuL Intervocalic v certainly 
retained its bilabial sound till much later, as we see from mispro- 
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nunciations of the Empire like paimenJtum for patimefnium} By 
which from a bilabial mute (our h) had between vowels become 
a bilabial spirant (our t{;),is regularly used for intervocalic v in the 
third century A.P., and it was probably not till the fifth century that 
Latin v came to be sounded like our v. After r, the bilabial spirant 
V came in Imperial Latin to be sounded like the bilabial mute 
5, whence spellings like corlnis (Fr. corbeau) for corvuSf and the 
classical /erbwi, Perf. of ferveo, 

§ 6. The Pronunciation of H, TH, PH, OH. Greek $, if>, x l^ad 
been in loan-words expressed by tj p, c in the Latin of the Republic. 
Plautus puns on ChryscUus (Cmsdlus) and cmcisaluSy from crux and 
scUio (Bacch, 36a), on Chattnus {Carinus) and careo {Pseud. 736), on 
Thdlem Ace. {Talem) and tcUentum {Capt 374). We find also 6 for ^ 
in old spellings like Ennius' Bruges for ^pi^cs, and in hcUlaena for 
0aA.Axui/a, a whale, and the Vulgar Greek pronunciation of x as k'kh 
has left traces of itself in the conversational Latin of Plautus 
(Acc(h)erun8 for 'Ax^pwJ'), and in the form admitted into classical 
usage, hracc{h)ium for fipaxia^y* But at the time of Cicero, when the 
Greek study of Phonetics was introduced into Bome by Tyrannio, 
the teacher of Cicero's friend Atticus, it was felt necessary to 
express the Greek Aspirates more accurately by thy ph, ch ; and this 
pronunciation was carefully followed in polite circles. The struggle' 
to attain the new shibboleth of fashion led to ludicrous misappli- 
cations of the A-sound by the uneducated classes, which have 
been satirized by Catullus in his famous epigram on Arrius (84) : — 
'Chommoda' dicebat, siquando commoda vellet 
dicere, et 'hinsidias' Arrius insidias. 

Nigidius, a Grammarian of Cicero's time, emphasized the 
importance of correctness in the use of the letter h : rusticus fit 
sermo si adspires perperam ; and the dropping of h seems to have 
been even in the time of St. Augustine an unpardonable breach of 
manners {Confess, i. 18: si contra disciplinam grammaticam sine 
adspiratione primae syllabae ' ominem ' dixerit, displiceat magis 
hominibus, quam si contra tua praecepta hominem oderit, quum 
sit *homo'). Cicero {Orator 48. 160) tells us that he was forced in 
spite of his convictions to yield so far to popular usage as to 
pronounce piUcher, Cethegus, iriumphuSy Karthago, though he still 
adhei^d to Orcivius, MatOy Oto, CknepiOy sepulcrunif cororuiy lacrima. 
Qulntilian (i. 5. 20) says : diu deinde servatum ne consonantibus 

^ There was at all times a tendency to drop v before the accent. 
The conversational form of avunculus in Plautus* time was aunculus, 
(cf. French * oncle '), a trisyllable. 
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[yeieres] adspirarent, ut in 'Graocis' et in 'triumpis/ Erupit 
brevi tempore nimius usus, ut 'choronae/ 'chenturiones/ 
'praechones' adhuc quibiisdam in inacriptionibus maneant» qua de 
re GatuUi nobile epigramma est. By the fifth century a. d. Greek ^ 
had become a spirant, differing ftom Lat. /only in being bilabial, 
while / was labiodental ' ; and from this time onward / is the 
normal equivalent of ^ in Greek loan-words, e. g. slrofa (Gk. <rrpw^ii) ; 
cf. Ital. filosofia, &c. The difference between the two sounds in 
Cicero's time is seen from Quintilian's story of Cicero ridiculing 
a Greek witness who could not pronounce the first letter of the 
name Fundanius (Quint, i. 4. 14). 

Between vowels the omf&sion of h was sanctioned by current 
usage in a number of words, such as rOmo (for *7t^*A^mo), deheo 
{dehibeo), praebeo {praehibeo), prasda (for *pmc-WWa, from prehendo). 
By the first century a.d. prmdo and nil had established themselves 
in current usage, also deprendo, though reprehensus was heard as 
well as reprenaus, 

§ 7. The Pronunciation of TI, CI, fto. The same wave of Syn- 
cope that passed over later Latin,, reducing vehUtis to vediia (cf. Ital. 
vecchio), &c. (| 13), made * Tityus ' out of TUitui, * hodye ' out of 
fwdie, ' uncya' out of uncia, &c. Through this combination of y with 
a preceding consonant in unaccented syllables, a new series of 
sounds, unknown in Latin, has arisen in Bomance. Latin aimia, 
a monkey, has become Fr. singe (through *simya'), Lat. dptunif 
parsley, Fr. ache (through ' apyum '), Lat. rabies Fr. rage (through 
*rabyes'), Lat. cambiare, Fr. changer (through 'cambyare'). Dy 
became identified with gi, ge, and Latin j (our y\ and has assumed 
in Italian the sound of our j, e. g. Ital. giomo from Lat. diumus ; 
while ty has developed in Itialian into the sound of fo, a sound reduced 
in French to an s-sound, in Spanish to a sound like our th in ' thiii * 
(written in Spanish 0), e. g. ItaL piazza, Fr. place, Span, plaza, all 
from Lat. plaUa througih ' platya.' The grammarians of the later 
Empire have fortunately left us a good many remarks on this 
change of sound, so that we can trace pretty clearly the course of its 
development in Latin. The palatalization of t seems from their 
account to have begun in the fourth cent. a. d., and to have been 
fairly established by the fifth. About the same time cy became 
asfiibilated ; and so confusions of -ci- and -U' before a vowel are 
common in late inscriptions and in MSS. (§ 10). 

The palatalization of c before e, t, e. g. decern, was much later than 

^ Latin / was originally bilabial, but became labiodental in the 
last centuries of the Bepublic. Its bilabial character is seen from 
old spellings like tm pronto, con^fliumt ^class. cofnfiwint), 

C 
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the palatalization of cy, e. g. dedes, certainly not before the sixth or 
seventh centories a. n. For no grammarian hints at a difference of 
sound \^ c before a broad and before a narrow vowel, although the 
assibilation of <i^ cij before a vowel is mentioned again and again. 
Greek transcriptions of Latin words with e invariably reproduce it by 
K, in cases like KHN20N for censum, KPHXKBXm for Creacens ; Latin 
loan-words in Welsh (first to fifth centuries) show that Latin c was 
hard in all positions, e. g. Welsh cwyr (Lat. eera), ciwdawd (Lat. dm- 
totem), and similarly Qerman Keller (Lat. cdkarium), Kiste (Lat. cista), 
&c. ; it is not till the seventh century that spellings like paze for pace 
assert themselves on inscriptions. G before e, i may have assumed 
the sound y at a somewhat earlier period. But the dropping of 
g between two vowels in late spellings like vinti for viginfi (the pre- 
cursor of Ital. venti), trienta for irigintci, cannot be dissociated from 
spellings like /ruo^ttos tor/rugalitas, where it is dropt before a broad i 
vowel, and points merely to intervocalic g having become, when ' 
pretonic, a spirant, like g of German Tage, just as intervocalic | 
b became a to-sound in the third cent. a. d. (§ 5). I 

$ 8. The Pronunciation of Ii, H. The Latin writers on Grammar 
tell us that I had a ' pinguis ' or ' plenus sonus ' in two cases, (i) 
when it ended a word or when it was followed by another consonant, 
& g. sd, eilvaf aJbuA, (2) in combinations like Jl, d, e. g. fldvus, darus ; 
and an ' exilis ' or ' tenuis sonus,' (i) at the beginning of a word, 
e. g. ledus, hma, lupus, and especially (2) double 2, e. g. xUe, Metellus, 
AUia, The development of Lat. I in the Romance languages points to 
post-consonantal I having been pronounced with what phoneticians 
call an < off-glide,' e.g. t^larus (Ital. chiaro from clyaro), and pre- 
consonantal I with an ' onglide,' e. g. a^Uer (Fr. autre from aultre). 
I.-Eur. i in Latin became before I, e. g. volo, but remained before U 
and before I followed by the vowels e or t, e. g. vdle, velim, which points 
to U, le, li, having had more the palatal ^sound. So in Spanish the 
sound known as '1 mouill^e' is given to Latin U, e.g. cabaUo, 
' a horse,' the sound given by Italian to Lat. U before a vowel (2y), 
e. g. miglia (cf. our ' million '), bigliardo (our *• billiards '). 

The repetition of 2 in a word was avoided by the substitution of 
r for one U The I.-Eur. suffix -tlo- (ch. xi. § 9), Lat. -do-, became 
-cro- after a stem with Z, e. g. fulcrum f rom/uZcio, sepulcrum from sepdio, \ 
lavacrum from lavo, simul&crum from simub ; and the Latin Grammar- 
ians prescribed the use of the suffix -Ha when the stem contained an 
I, of 'lie when it contained an r, e. g. auguralisy rnioUirie. The reluctance 
of the Romans to begin two successive syllables with a consonant 
followed by r is seen in forms like praestigiae for praestrigiae, legerde- 
main, increhui for increbrui. 

Metathesis of r (and I) was as common in bad Latin as in bad 
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English, and mispronunciations of the- kind are often censured by 
the Latin Grammarians. We have in Plautus, e. g. Phyrgio {Atd. 
508) for PhrygiOj corcotarii (Aid. 531) for crocotarii, Cciumus is the 
Adjective from cMUtis, a hazel. 

At the end of the third century b. c. the (dialectal ?) substitution 
of I for d found its way into the literary language in a few words, 
where it seemed to be sanctioned by etymology. IHngua (ct Engl. 
* tongue *) became lingiui (by analogy of lingoy I lick), dacruma (cf. Gk. 
Zaxfiv) became lacruma (by analogy of locer?), dauMa, the enter- 
tainment of ambassadors, became hmtia (by analogy of lavius), *odeo 
(cf. Gk. o{oj) became oleo. 

Another temporary pronunciation, which did not however leave 
a permanent mark on the language, was the substitution of an r- 
sound for d before/ and v about the same period. This is seen in old 
spellings like arvena for advSna, arfari for adfariy and is preserved 
in the legal formula scribendo arfuerunt (written SCR. ABF.). 

§ 8. Syllable-Division. A caution too must be given 
^bout the pronunciation of Latin Syllables, which 
should follow the Italian more than the English fashion. 
Each syllable should be pronounced distinctly, with its 
due share of utterance ; it should never end in a conso- 
nant, if the consonant can possibly be pronounced at the 
beginning of the next syllable. And double consonants 
must be pronounced double, as in Italian, with one at the 
end of the first syllable and the other at the beginning of 
the second. So pronounce pro-fii-^us, not ' prof gus,^ be- ne, 
not ' ben-e,' ma-gnm^ rather than ' mag-nus/ bucca and 
pemia like our * book-case,' ' pen-knife,' and so on ^. 

Double s and double I passed in certain circumstances 
into the lengthened sound, hardly distinguishable in 
the case of these consonants from the repeated sound, 
and were reduced to single s and single l\ ss, after 
a diphthong or long vowel, 11^ after a diphthong. Thus 
causm^ gldssa^ ' a difficult word,' or ' the explanation of 

* A mispronunciation like * jusit * for yussity * ile ' for iUe was, we 
are told, one to which the Greeks were especially liable. 

C 2 
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a difficult word ' (6k. ykfadira)^ farmosms, paullmn^ the 
spellings of Cicero's time, became at the beginning of 
the Imperial Age causa, gloBa^ formosus^ paulum. So 
with U between long % and another i, e. g. miliar Plur. of 
mllle^ vilicus, a farm-bailiff, from villa, and with nn in 
conubium, conecfo, couitor for cSnnnbmm, &c. 

A double consonant at the end of a word is not found 
in Latin. Thus we have miles for *miless from the stem 
miltt' with the Nom. Sg. suffix s (ch. iii. ^ 8) ; es, thou 
art, for ^ess from the root Ss-, to be, with the 2 Sg. suffix 
-* (ch. vi. § 19); Aoc for ^Aocc (cf. /wc-ci-ne) from the 
Neut. Pron. *ASd with the particle c{e) (ch. v. § 3). 
Before a word beginning with a consonant these would at 
all times have their double *, c reduced to single *, c, 
and this pronunciation gradually came into fashion before 
a vowel also. But in the time of Plautus we find the last 
syllable of such words always a long syllable, and even in 
the classical time /loc (and after its example kic, ch. v. § 3) 
is found as a syllable long by position, pronounced, 
though not spelt, Aocc before an initial vowel, with short 
and double c. 

* Doublet '-forms like these, es before an initial con- 
sonant, *es8 before an initial vowel (cf . our ' a ' before 
a consonant, ' an ' before a vowel) are common in Latin. 
On ac (for *atc) and afquey nee and neqtie,proin and proinde, 
see § 1 2. Final d, which was at an early period dropt in 
pronunciation after a long vowel, passed through this 
* doublet ' stage, the rf-less forms having been originally 
confined to cases when an initial consonant followed. In 
the time of Plautus the only relics of -d after a long vowel 
are the monosyllables med, ted, sed, hand. They have the //- 
less form before a consonant, e. g. me tamen, hau scio, and 
the first three often before a vowel too, e. g. me enim as 
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well as med, enim. By the classical time the ^-less 
forms, me, te, se, have driven the ^-forms off the field, 
but the form Aaud continued to assert itself. 

§ 10. Orthography. Latin spelling, was phonetic, 
representing the actual sounds uttered in pronouncing 
the word, the cases where a spelling was due to Gram- 
marians^ theories being few and exceptional. Such a 
* grammarians' spelling' was the bs of urbs, which was 
pronounced (an^ often spelt) pSy it being impossib l§ to 
pronounce b along with the Latin *, which had the hard 
(unvoiced) sound of our noun ^use ' (§ 3). The spelling 
with b is due to the analogy of the Gen., Dat., &c., urbis, 
tirbi. A variety of spelling may generally be taken 
to represent a variety of prom^iciation. For example 
spellings like /lospicium for Aospitium (from Aospes^-itis), 
concio for contio (from co{n)uentio), nuncius for nuntius 
(from noventius) are spellings not earlier than the fifth 
cent. A.D., when ti and ci had both, before a vowel, come 
to be sounded with an *-sound (§ 7) ; spellings like hereo 
for haereo are later than the fourth cent, a.d., by which 
time ae and ? (open e) had become indistinguishable in 
pronunciation (§ 2) : spellings like autor for auctor are also 
late and point to the pronunciation of et as ti (cf . Ital. otto 
from Lat. octo). On the other hand optumus, maxumus, &c. 
are early spellings, before the time of Augustus (see § i) ; 
so are the double-consonant forms, caussa^/ormossusy &c. 
(see § 9); equoSy &c., loquonttir, &c., are the oldest spellings, 
then ecm, loamtur, then in Trajan's time equm, loqumitur 
(see p. 31). The uncertainty about the pronunciation of 
h (§ 6) is reflected in spellings like arena for harena, olua 
for holtis, vegetable, ariolus for karioluSy a soothsayer, 
kumeo and humidus for umeo and umidus. Often a wrong 
spelling is due to a perverted etymology; thus deliro 
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was written dekro, as if connected with 6k. \7]p& ; 
letum was written letAum (cf. Engl, lethal) and referred 
to Gk. \rjdr); sepulcrumbom s^pelio (§ 8) was fantastically 
derived from se, without, and pulcer, misspelt pulcher, and 
was written sejpulchrum (on pulcAer, »ylva, &c. iorpulcer, 
diva see ch. i. § 6 • cf . Engl. ' sepulchre,' ' sylvan ') ; cena 
appears at a very early time as coenay through confusion 
with Gk. KOLvos ; comminus [cum and manus) was wrongly 
written comimis on the analogy of emintis and so on. 

§ 11. Accentuation. The rules of the Latin Accent 
are so simple that it was never found necessary to 
indicate by accent-marks the syllable on which the 
accent was to fall, as was done in Greek. In Latin 
the quantity of the penultimate syllable regulates ac- 
centuation^ as the quantity of the final in Greek. 
When the penultimate syllable is long, the accent rests 
upon it; when short, on the antepenultimate, e.g. 
decoreSy decdres. This is also the natural English 
practice. There are however a few points of difficulty. 
Monosyllables with a long vowel, like flos, mos^ res, 
had a ' Circumflex ^ Accent, the voice rising first and 
then falling slightly, and so had long final syllables 
of words whose last vowel has been dropt by Apocope 
or Syncope, e. g. illicy * there,' from ^illice, nosh-ds, ' of 
our country,' from 7iostrdtis (Plant.), audit for audlvil, 
add4c for adduce, while monosyllables or apocopated 
finals with a naturally short vowel had the ordinary 
* Acute ' Accent, e. g. nix {ntvis Gen.), joe^r*, ilHnc from 
^illlm-'ce. Again the Voc. and Gen. Sg. in -i of Nouns 
in "iiiSy "iuniy were from the beginning of the Empire, or 
earlier, pronounced with the accent on the paenultima, 
even when the paenultima was short, e.g. Valeria 
Vergiliy tuguri. This accentuation, introduced by Latin 
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writers on Grrammar under the mistaken idea that these 
forms w€fre contractions of an earlier Falerii, VergUii^ 
tugurii, &c. (ch. iii. § 6), was observed in the speech of 
the educated classes (cf. § la on nostrds). Further some 
of the usages of what is called ' Sentence- Accentuation ^ 
must be noticed, for the accent which a word would bear^ 
if uttered separately, may be different from the accent 
assigned to it, when standing with other words in 
a sentence. The Greek Preposition Trpoy, for exiainple, 
had, if mentioned by itself, an acute accent. But in the 
sentence its accent was obscured by the Noun which it 
governed, e. g. -npos iroXiv, and this by the Greek system 
was expressed by replacing its acute with a grave accent. 
Similarly in Latin a Preposition, say siipra, or a Relative, 
say qudlis, were in sentences like supra moenia stat, talis 
est qtialis Cicero fint, united with the following word 
into a word-group which took the ordinary accent of 
a single word, supra-moenia, qualis-Ctcero. The Adverb 
supra and the Interrogative qualis were not subordinated, 
but retained their independent accent, supra habitat, 
qudlis fuit Cicero ? Other words which became subor- 
dinate or enclitic in the ordinary utterance of the 
sentence were : — (i) the various parts of the Substantive 
Verb, e.g. amatu^-est (often written by the Romans 
amdtust), (2) the Personal and Possessive Pronouns, 
unless specially emphasized, e. g. {n-mey dd-me (cf . Gk. 
irpo9 /x€, 7rpo9 0-6, or our * for him/ ^ with him,' with the 
stress of the voice on ' for,' ' with/ unless the Pronoun 
is emphasized, as in ^for me, but not for thee'), meus- 
ddminus, mea-dSmina (Ital. Madonna), (3) the Demon- 
strative Pronouns, when unemphatic, e.g. ille^ddminus 
(pronounced with Syncope of -^, ilV-dSminus), From 
this unemphatic use of the Demonstrative Pronoun has 
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sprung the Eomance Definite Article, e.g. Ital. 'il 
padre/ Span. *el padre,' (4) Conjunctions like et^ sed^ 
(5) Auxiliary Verbs, such as volo in volo-sdre^ cave in 
cave-facias^ Such Auxiliaries have in the languages 
derived from Latin been reduced to mere Tense-signs, 
e. g. Fr. ' j aimerai ' from Lat. amare'ka[be)o^ * j'ai fait ^ 
from Lat, ha{be)o-factum. The subordination of many 
of these words was indicated by the Roman way of 
writing ; the Preposition was often written along with 
its Noun in one word, just as it was along with its Verb 
in a Compound Verb, incurrum, like incurro (cf . imprtmis, 
dbviam, ddmodum, denuo, for de novo, § 15), while Auxi- 
liaries like lubet, volo, were in certain cases similarly 
treated, e. g., qudlibet, qudmvis, quanHmvis, And spell- 
ings like quomodo, qvure^ postridie {iov j>osteri die) ^ decern^ 
t?iri show that these Nouns, modiis^ res, dieSy vir, were 
subordinated in Latin speech, just as in English ^ thing,' 
^ kind,' * part,' &c., are used without stress in phrases 
like * something (nothing) of that kind,' ' some parts of 
England.' The Enclitics -que, -ve are examples of L- 
Eur. Enclitics (cf . Gk. re, *f € in ij-e from ^^-F^), 

We saw above (§ 9) that the Latin pronunciation, like 
modern Italian, gave each syllable its due share of utter- 
ance, while the English slurs the unaccented syllables, 
and so has, for example, reduced ^ fantasy ' to ' fancy ' 
and has given ^minute' (Lat. minutum) the sound of 
* mMt \ But this difEejrence between Latin and English 
is not more than one of degree. For the Latin Accent 
was like ours a stress-accent; at all events it was an 
accent mainly of stress, though this stress was probably 
accompanied by a slightly higher tone than the tone of 
the unstressed syllables. And like all languages with 
stress-accent Latin had, though not to the same extent as 
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English^ the tendency to weaken the unstressed syllable, 
a tendency still seen in its modem representative, the 
Italian language (cf . Ital. ^ gridare ' from Lat. qulrltare 
^ to shout/ ' shout for protection/ ^ balsimo ' from Lat. 
hahamunty 'albero' from arbbrem). The Latin stress-accent 
left traces of itself at all periods of the language in the 
Syncope, the Weakening, and the Shortening of unac- 
cented vowels, three processes which have so materially 
altered the appearance of the language that they must 
be treated in detail in separate paragraphs. 

§ 12. Syncope of Unaccented Vowels. For a century 
or two before the literary period the law of accentuation 
which was mentioned in the last paragraph, the ^ Paenul- 
tima Law,' as it is called, did not prevail. Every word 
was isit that time accented on the first syllable. Long 
words had, of course, as they had at all periods of the 
language, a secondary accent as well as the main accent ^, 
but in them, as well as in shorter words, the main 
accent rested on the first syllable. The change to the 
Paenultima Law of Accentuation began in these long 
words with the substitution of the main accent for the 
secondary, the secondary for the main ; e. g. tempesiatibMS 
became tempestdtibus, elemenlum became elementum (like 
our ' elemental '). The change to the Paenultima Law 
was not wholly completed at the beginning of the literary 
period, for the accent was still on the first syllable of 
words like fdcilius, bdliti^um (later balneum), that is to 
say words of the scansion v^ s^ s^ ^, in the time of Plautus. 
Instances of Syncope under the Early Accent Law are : 
(i) of Prepositions in Compounds, e.g. anctdus^ an 

* Cf. any English long word, say * chkracteristical,* which has 
the main accent (') on the antepenultimate, the secondary Q) on the 
first syllable. 
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old word for ' servant ' (whence a?icilla), for ^ambi-qiiolui 

(Gk. a/Lu^t-TToXos). By Syncope of this kind the old 

Preposition amU was reduced to am- in Compounds ; 

similarly the old Preposition enddjindd, or indu was reduced 

to ind', in-, and became confused with the Preposition m ; 

e.g. induperator came to be pronounced as imperator, 

indugredi as ingredi ; {%) of the second syllable of the 

first member of a Compound, e.g. hospes for ^hosti-pet-s, 

from ^(W^w in its old sense of * a stranger ' ; princeps for 

^primi'Ceps ;/or€ep»,the sm.ith.^6tong8,ior*formt'Ceps from 

farmuSy hot, connected with Greek ^ep/xds (ch. x. § i8); 

guindecim from qulnque and ^^c^m ; nndecim^ from «i»«^ 

and ^^tftf»z ; vindemia, vintage, for ^vtui-demia, from rf^»2<?; 

(3) of the first syllable of the Reduplicated Perfect 

of a Compound Verb, e.g. rettuli for re-ietuli (ch. vi. 

§ 10), repperi for re-peperi, recctdi for re-cecidi, where the 

double consonant preserves a trace of the Syncope. 

n^ When a short vowel following r was syncopated, the 

M pronunciation of r without a vowel (as in the final syllable 

of Fr. ' sacre/ &c.) led to the form er. Thus ^sacrd-dos, 

^ *sacn'dos became sacerdos ; *sacrd'lom became ^sacerlom, 

;^ 9ctceUum. Similarly -^- appears in the syllable after the 

^^ accent as ul (older U) infacultas^ &c. A syllable like t*, 

^ r^ became after Syncope u in autumo for *dti7*-^««2<? (cf . Gk. 

ouD for 6F-i(»)), auceps for ^avt-ceps. But forms like Idbrum 

for the older lavabrum^ dintis for divinus, audissem for 

andivissem, and the like, are not due to Syncope, but to 

the habit of dropping v in pronunciation between two 

;:,^ vowels, especially similar vowels (§ 3 ».). Nor should 

I we refer to Syncope such a change as dixti for dixisiiy 

misse for misuse, debilitare for delilitatare^ idolatria for 

idololatria, where, owing to the unpleasant effect of two 

neighbouring syllables having the same sound, one has 
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been suppressed. Saeclum is not a syncopated form of 
meculum^ for aaechim is the older, while in saeculum a vowel , , ^ 

has been inserted between the c and the I to aid pronuneia- ^>^ " 
tion, like the parasitic I of mina, a Greek loan-word, /xvaK>>^ 
with which we may compare Fr. ^ canif,' a German loan- V^ 
word, ' Knif/ or the parasitic u of TecMmessa (T€Ktxrj(T(ra),ioT 
which Tecmessa was first used in Cicero^s time ^. On this 
ending -cultis, -culum, and ^cIms, ^clum, see ch. xi. § 9. 

Later instances of Syncope, after the time when the 
Faenultima Law had come in, are calfacio^ for caU-fado^ 
originally caU-facio (§ 16), lamna, a bar of metal, from 
lammina (Plant.), objtirgo, to scold, from objurigo (Plant.). 
Soldus (Hor. SaL ii. 5. 65 metuentis reddere soldum), 
for soliduSy is the form that represented the ordinary 
pronunciation of every-day life, and caldiis, we are told, 
was the form approved by the Emperor Augustus ; 
though it was only in a few words that Syncope after a 
short syllable under the Faenultima Law was admitted 
into the literary language, e.g. valde^ of which the full 
form vdlide is still found in Plautus. 

Syncope of the final syllable was a great feature of 
the Oscan and other Italic languages, but not of Latin. 
The Oscan word for ^Campanian,^ for example, was 
CampanSy while the Latin was Campdnus ; and Plautus 
mimics this Oscan pronunciation in his cruel sneer at 
the conquered Campanians {Trin. 545): 

Gampdns genus 
Multo Surorum iam ^ntidit pati^ntia, 
' friend Campans is now far ahead of the Syrian race in 
endurance.' Final -ru is syncopated in Adjs. like acer^ 
Masc. of the stem dcri-^ but this Syncope, like that of -ris 
in ager (Gk. ayp6i)y &c. (ch. iii. § 6), is pre-Latin, earlier 
^ Other examples of the Parasitic Vowel in the early forms of 
Greek loan-words are the Plautine Uchinaf drachuma, AlcUmSna, 
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than the separate existence of the Latin dialect of the 
Italic language. The -tls of words like nostrdliSy ' our 
countryman/ of which the full forms only are known to 
Plautus, is usually said to have been reduced to -{t)s in 
nostras, &c. by Syncope ; but the new Nominative may 
rather be due to the analogy of a declension like amans 
Nom., amantis Gen., where -# in the Nom. case corresponds 
to 'tis in the Gen. case. A Gen. PL like deum is sometimes 
called a 'contracted^ form of deorum^ but most mistakenly; 
for 'Um (Gk. -wi^) is the earlier suflBx of the Gen. PI, of the 
Second Declension, while -drum, formed on the analogy 
of -c^rum of the First Declension, was an innovation 
introduced about the beginning of the literary period 
(see ch. iii. § 6). But a final -e (-1) was dropped in pro- 
nunciation, especially in words closely joined with the 
word that followed them^ e.g. nee for fieque^ ac (i. e. ^atc) for 
atque^ neu for neve^ sen for ^ve^ quin for qulne (ch. ix. § i^^ 
tot for ^totl (cf. tStl-dem). Three Imperatives, which 
were much used in word-groups, lost their final -d in the 
second century b.o., die, dUc, 2bndfae. In Plautus the 
full forms are still used, when there is anything of a 
pause after the word ; cf . Mil. 256 dice, monstra, praecipe, 
and especially Btid. 124: 

tu, siquid opus est, dice. Die quod t^ rogo. 
{On fer see ch. vi. § 14.) 

§ 13. Details of Iiatin Synoope. The conditions under which 
Vowel-syncope was carried out differed at different periods. A 
vowel between n and m was not syncopated, because the consonant- 
group nm was difficult to pronounce, e. g. anima not anma, though 
in the Romance development of the Latin language we find that 
Syncope has been pushed a stage furtheri e. g. Old Fr. anme, alAie, 
arme, Fr. kme, Span, alma, Ital. alma (in poetry). (So Jrigidus 
appears in all the Romance languages in a syncopated shape, 
e. g. Ital. fi-eddo, Fr. froid, &c.). Analogy also may often prevent 
Syncope, or, after words have been syncopated, may restore them 
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to their original form. Thus ^(yrgo, for example, was restored to 
porrigo by the analogy of the Perfect porrexi ; and the analogy of other 
Adjectives in -idus, where this termination was preceded by some 
nncombinable consonant, e. g. frigidus, may account for the exist- 
ence of imsyncopated Adjectives like calidus ; for the consonants 
in calidus, I and rf, are of a kind that would easily combine. 
There are then two cases in which Latin vowels resisted Syncope ; 
(i) when they stood between consonants which did not easily 
combine, (a) when in whole classes of words Syncope was 
prevented or effaced by the analogy of unsyncopated forms. With 
these exceptions it seems to have been the rule in Early Latin 
that Sf % in the syllable after the accent always suffered syncope, 
imless they were long by * position.' This S, i, might be original 
^, t, or the reduced (posttonic) form of original & (S). The Early 
Latin accent fell, as we have seen, on the first syllable of each 
word, so that every S,imsi second syllable, not long by position, 
must have suffered Syncope. 

The new law of accentuation, the Paenultima Law, brought with 
it the possibility of a new variety, namely, suppression of the 
syllable preceding the accent, -Pretonic Syncope. It is often 
difficult to say whether a case of Syncope is pretonic or posttonic. 
In words like drderey drdorem, for example, we say that the Syncope 
of i of aridere, aridorem is due to the new accent on the penult, 
arid^re, aridorem ; but it might possibly be referred to the influence 
of the old accent on the first syllable, dridere, aridorem. Forms 
like art€Bna (Gk. aptjraiva), persiroma (Gk. trtpiarponui), both used by 
Lucilius, and both borrowed no doubt after the old Accent Law 
had ceased to operate, are clearer cases of Pretonic Syncope. And 
the influence of the following accent, rather than the mere addition 
of extra syllables, seems to be the real factor in the Syncope in 
the literary period of such words asfrigddria (Lucil.) beside /Hgidus, 
caiddrius beside calidus, poridrium beside porHtor, postridie beside posteri, 
aUrinaecus beside dUeri, The unaccented -n- of avidus, which resisted 
Syncope in the simple adjective-form, succumbed to the influence 
of the following accent in the lengthened Derivative "^avidere, audere, 
to dare, properly * to have a mind for ' ; cf. si audes, if you please 
(Plant.), class, sodes. 

The analogy of these lengthened Derivatives, e. g. ardere, ardorem, 
caused or aided the Syncope of the simple Adjective, e.g. ardtu 
(Lucil.). Similarly aet- for aevit- in aeias may have come into use 
first in the lengthened cases aetdtis, aetdti, aetdtem, or in Derivatives 
like aeiemus. But in the literary period, as in the earlier, there 
was always the tendency to Syncope, and a word like aridiM would, 
we may be sure, in the careless utterance of every-day speech 
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be pronounced ar'dus, though circumstances might operate in 
preventing this form from being accepted in literary Latin. Qiiin- 
tilian (i. 6. 19) tells us that Augustus stigmatized as a piece of 
affectation the use of calidus for caJdua : non quia id non sit latinum, 
sedquia sit odiosum, et, ut ipse Graeco verbo significavit, vcpiepyoVf ^^^'^ 
and yet a Grammarian some centuries after (Appendix Probi 198. 
3. K.) puts cdlda mider the same condemnation Rafrigda, virdis, 

Posttonic Syncope, under the new accent-law, seems, during the 
Republic and Early Empire, to occur only when the accented 
vowel is long, e.g. harca (our * barque'), from *bdncaf a word 
introduced at the time of Caesar's naval displays in the Circus, 
although we find it in the period of the Early Literature in words 
of four or more syllables where three short syllables preceded 
the final, e. g. hdlinSum (Plant, and Ten), a spelling which did not 
yield for some time to later balneum. Opiiumus was the form in 
use about the beginning of the literary period, but soon became 
optumus. These words, as we saw above (§ la), had in the time 
of Plautus and Terence the accent on the first syllable, bdiineum 
producing balneum, &c.* Similarly opificina (Plant.)) accented 
bpificinaj produced offidna ; pueritia, accented pueritia, produced the 
puertia of Horace (C. i. 36. 8), But forms like caMus from calidus, 
virdia from xHridis^ domntia for dominus, vedus for vetuluSy are a feature 
of colloquial or Vulgar Latin, and were not as a rule established 
in the language till the later Empire ; though valde, older valide 
(Plant.), and a few other words were current at a much earlier time. 
The same wave of Syncope that reduced viridis, dimiinus,, vetulus, 
&c., to disyllabic forms attacked u, i in hiatus (before a vowel). As 
early as the latter half of the first century a. d. tenuis varied between 

; a disyllable and a trisyllable ; cardusj for carduus, a thistle, motius, 
for mortuusy &c., are the precursors of the Romance forms (Ital., 
Span, cardo ; Ital. morto. Span, muerto, Fr. mort) ; while the 
similar reduction of i (e) led to that palatalization of consonants 
which has so transformed the whole appearance of the Romance 
languages, e. g. Ital. piazza, Span, plaza, Fr. place from Yulg. Lat. 

' *platya, Lat. plaXktj &c. (see § 7). 

§ 14. Weakening of Unaccented Vowels. The q of 
ago Temains unchanged in the simple Verb, where it has 
the accent, but in a compound like abigo it has by the 
classical period become I, This change is not known in 
Greek (e. g. ait&yiA like aya>), and is an effect of the 
Latin Stress-accent. In the period of the Early Literature 
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we find i instead of ?, e.g. alego (Plant), and before 
a labial «, e. g. ^urrupuiy surruptug (Plant.) from ^ub and 
rapio; e is the vowel still fonnd in the classical age 
before r, e. g. peperi from pario, bnt memini from the root 
men^, or before a consonant-group, e.g. r^»i^a? from 
remus and fl^<>, princeps from primus and c«/?i<>. Even 
diphthongs were changed through loss of stress, their 
first element being affected, ai became i (through ei), au 
became u (through eu), e. g. occldo (earlier occeido) from w 
caido (class. caedo\ occludo from claudo. But not long 
vowels, e.g. invddo from vddo, irrepo from repo, impldro 
from j5fer<>. Unaccented ^ became i? about the same time 
that e passed in the unaccented syllable to %\ and u^ 
especially when an i followed in the next syllable, passed 
into * or into that «-sound which was written % (§ i) ; 
e. g. ex9ol€s is the old Latin form of exules, from which 
comes exilium; quercuhus became quercibus (cf. optumus 
and optimum, §1). But ^, when not before a Labial, remains, 
e. g. in Compounds like invoco, advoco, and even before a ' 
Labial when a vowel precedes, e. g. filiohis ^. In the final 1 
syllable it was invariably reduced ^, e. g. metis, older ^os 
(cf. Gk. otKos), although after tt, or v the spelling with 
o was long retained to avoid the awkward collocation uu^ 
e.g. vivos^ divos, equos (written ecus in the Augustan 
Age, later equus, § 10). In the Imperial Age the 
fashion of preserving in Compounds the vowel of the 
Simple Verb came in, so that eonsaero, for example, 

^ So ^ remains after i, e. g. ebrietaSy aocietas, parietem. 

' So « became i, e. g. matris Gen. from *matrSs, ISgts a Sg. from *legfyt, 
^it 3 Sg. from *legSt. But as a final vowel S took the place of i, e. g. 
mare for *wiart, triste for *trisH (ch. iii. § 8), and perhaps of any short 
vowel. If a consonant is added, -S becomes i again, e. g. iJte but iUXc 
(used for iUe in the Dramatists). Hence sicinej fiocciney &c, for si-c{^^ 
hoc-^cS) with the Interrogative -ne added, quippini for quippe with m, 
and the like. 
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was now written for consecrOy the older spelling ; and at 
the same time the Accent was, at least in the vulgar 
speech, shifted from the Preposition to the Verb ; e. g. 
demdral is the Vulgar Latin form of demoralur, whence 
Ital. dimdra, Fr. demeure ; from renegaty Ital. reniega 
(cf . Shakespeare's * ren%e'), 

§15. Details of Iiatin Vowel-weakening. These changes of short 
vowels and diphthongs are proper to the syllable next the accent, 
the weakest syllable in every language with Stress-accentuation, that 
is to say to the second syllable of eyery word under the Early Accent . 
Law (§ I a). A syllable with a secondary accent, like the paenultima 
of *T^rrwMa (so accented under this law), would not be liable to 
change, but often did in fact chai)ge its vowel after the analogy of 
kindred words, where the same vowel followed immediately on the 
accent, e. g. *6c-caido ; whence O. Lat. paricidas (ch. iii. § 4). On the 
other hand, the analogy of the simple word with accented root- vowel 
would often save the vowel of the Compound from being changed, 
e. g. vades et subvades (XII Tab.), where the d of vades is not 
weakened as it is in praevides (on an early inscr.), later praedes. And 
at any period in the history of the language the sense of the relation 
of a Compound to a simple word might lead to the restoration of 
a vowel to its accented quality. This ' Becomposition ' was 
stimulated by the grammatical studies imported from Greece 
towards the close of the Republic, and prosecuted with zest for 
many centuries, so that in the period of the Early Literature, 
the change of unaccented vowels is more the rule than it is later, 
e. g. the weakening of the diphthong ae (at) in O. Lat. forms like 
constptum, obsiptum. The analogy of the Nominative preserved from 
change the vowel in the Oblique Cases of arborem, fulguris, &c., 
as on the other hand the analogy of the Oblique Cases has sub- 
stituted S for » in the Nom. integer ; and the analogy of the Compound 
Verb has changed the spelling of the little used Simple Verb in 
flptcto, plico. Compounds, too, which were made for .the occasion, 
or were rarely employed, like O. Lat. hosHcapaSy a conqueror of 
the enemy (ch. iii. $ 4), urbi'capus (Plant.), would escape the 
change which befel a word established in use, like prin-ceps, 
muni-c^ps. But with these exceptions the change of the short 
vowels and the diphthongs of the second syllable is very regular 
in Latin ; though the oldest inscription extant. Manias med flaked ^ 

* The letter /is written fH (ch. i. § 4). 
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'Sumaj^oi^ 'Manius kne fecit Numerio/ belongs to an epoch when 
this law was not in operation, and when Latin was less removed 
from the state of the other Italic languages, which do not change 
the unaccented vowel (cf. Umbr. Propartio-y Lat. Propertiua), 

The usual course taken by the weakened vowel might be altered 
by other Phonetic Laws. It is, for example, a Phonetic Law of 
Latin that 4 became i before ng^ e. g. Hngo from *tengo (Gk. riyyca) 
(ch. X. § 4). Hence we have infringoy confringo, and not Hnfrengo, 
*cor^rengo, &c., as compounds of frango. The same law of the 
influence of Z on a preceding vowel that leaves velimy veUe beside 
volo, voU (§ 8), gives us O. Lat. fav^dia as the earlier stage of familiar 
the Collective of famulus, O. Lat. ^famoLos. The Latin tendency 
to assimilate the vowel of neighbouring syllables (cf. momordij 
from earlier memordi, ch. vi. % 10) was especially antagonistic to 
the Law of Weakening in Compounds like exemo, elegoy neglego, the 
better spellings, and explains why we have surripio beside surrupui 
in MSS. of Plautus, and in class. Jjat. incolumis {incolomis Plaut., &c.), 
monummtum (as well as numimentum), eleinenium, sepdioj ccliiber, segetis 
Gen., Seneca, tremebundus, aiacriSy auicupis Gen, 

Examples of the older spelling of weakened vowels are : — in 
medial syllables (i) for u : on early inscriptions, consoluerunty 
, consoleretur, consoUu, consol, conaolibus, pocdom, concUiaMeiSf in MSS. of 
Plautus exaokttum, incdomis, (a) u for % : on early inscriptions, 
Oinumama (*Unimamma,' an Amazon), testumonium, in MSS. of 
Plautus magnt^, sacruficem, camvfex, Manufestus, dissupo, vichtma 
are the antedassical, manifestus, dissipo, victimaf the classical 
spellings, like optumus and opUtnus (§ 7), (3) e for i : on early 
inscriptions, meretod * merito,' oppedeis * oppidis,' in MSS. of Plautus 
dbSgitj of Lucretius accSdo. We have in final syllables, e. g. O. Lat. 
cosentiont ' consentiunt,' dederont, nequtnont 'nequeunt,' opos, Venos, 
flUos, Luciom, donom, ScUuies Gen. Sg. 

Other examples of the change in classical forms are : — (i) e 
before a consonant-group : irU&c from O. Lat. tacio, I allure, genetrix 
(beside genitor), cbstetrix (cf. constiiuo), condemno (older condumno) ; 
eocpers from pars ; perennis from dnnus ; incestus from cdsiMs ; fefeUi from 
JMo ; miles (older mUess, § 9) from stem mUit- ; remex Nom. from a^o^ (a) 
a before r : aeg^ipero, impero, pauper, all from paro ; dneris Gen., 
(beside ants Nom.), (3) it, % before a Labial : incipio, decipio, and 
other Compounds of capio, surripui (also surpui), U remains in 
nuncupo, occupo, contuhermum, which seem to be old forms preserved, 
while the of vinolenius, somndentus (cf. sanguindentus) may be due 
to the analogy of vifio l^uSy &c., (4) i in other short syllables : 
dimidius from medius, Jupiter (better spelt Juppiter) from pater, sistite 
(c£ Gk. taroTf), com^tam *ubi viae competunt/ d^mico from maco 

D 
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(cf. inaxixi)^ in (earlier en) used enclitically (§ zi). V has become 
% in soAira (and satura)^ mdit^iLS (and tn(^t«^us)| sapertMum (cf. Gk. 
«i}Aa, the part under the eyes), but remains in tvi^viM^ pecudem, 
contumaXf &c. has become u in venustus from Fcnws, older Venos, 
angusiusy vetusttis, and the like, alummis (cf. Gk. Tp€fp6fuvos), homuUus 
from Aowon-?o-, &c., smw (earlier som), an enclitic (§ ii). 

Examples in Greek loan-words are :— tessera (T€ffffapa)j Agrigenium, 
i^AKpdyavra Ace), Hecuba, O. Lat. Hecdba (*E/ini/9i7), machina (Dor. 
fjuixava)f episMa and ^HsMa (lirioroA^), ^cAm (*Axcuoi), divum (2\cuok), 
^u^'na (r/wrdcyi;), <aZen<wm (t(£Aoi'toi'), pAoferoe (^<iAapa), baZt9i«um (Plant.) 
and balneum (fiaXaytiov), 

Long Vowels, as we have seen, did not suffer change. DeUro is 
the correct form, from Ura, a furrow, not delSro (§ lo). The change 
of g to i in delinio (beside deiSnio), suspicio (Noun) is found also in the 
case of accented S when the following syllable has an i in hiatus, 
e.g. PRnius from plenus, filitis, lit. 'a suckling,' from/^o. AnMlus 
(older anheUus) has come from *an-^hsZtt«, the a of halo, from *dnsiOf 
haying been changed to e while its quantity was still short. Prqfestus 
is a compound otf^tus (cf, fSriae), not of fastus, Jos (cf. nefastus). 

Compounds with per, *very,* are Separable Compounds^ (like 
bene facto f drSfacio ; cf. Lucr. /aa7 are), and do not change the vowel, 
e. g. persdlsus (beside insiilsits), persapiens (beside insipiens), perfacUis 
(beside difficilis), so that Lucilius was right in his objection to the 
use oiperUsus by Scipio Africanus Minor : 

Qu6 faceti6r uideare et scire plus quam ceteri, 
'P^rtisum' hominem, n6n pei>taesum, dicls. 

Av, M) become u, e. g. duo from tow, denuo for de wow. 

§ 16. Shortening of Unaccented Vowels. So sensitive 
was the Roman ear to the difiEerence between a long and 
a short vowel (§ i) that a long vowel was shortened 
through loss of stress only in special positions, 
namely in the final syllables* of disyllabic words whose 
first syllable was short. In such a word as cave the 
Romans found themselves unable to maintain the length 
of the final e, especially when the main stress of the 
voice rested on the initial syllable of the following word, 
e. g. in phrases like cave-fdcias (§ ii). We ourselves, if 
we pronounce a phrase of this kind, feel that the short 
^ Cf. perpol saepe peccas, Plant. 
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syllable cd- exercises a shortening' influence in this 
position upon the following long syllable ~ve. The name 
usually now given to this law of shortening of Latin 
Vowels is the 'Law of the Breves Breviantes/ i.e. 
the law of the short (syllables) shortening (a follow- 
ing long syllable) ; and this law plays a g^eat part in 
the prosody of the Republican Dramatists^ whose verses 
reflect the pronunciation of every-day life, and so ex- 
hibit forms like ccivS-fdcias^ v6l6s(yCre, as well as volup- 
tdleniy Sgestdtem^ where the syllable scanned as a short 
syllable is long^ not by nature, but by 'position/ It is 
this Law of Breves Breviantes which has effected the 
shortening of the final vowel of iambic words used in 
close connection with or subordination to other words, 
e. g. hSne^ malS (cf . hene-fddoy male-fdcioy male-sdnus), cito, 
modo, mihly tibi, sihi. The finals of these words, though 
in poetical diction they often appear- with the long 
quantity, were no doubt in ordinary speech by Cicero's 
time short or at least half -long vowels. Quintilian tells 
us that the -e of the salutiEition have (ave) was in his time 
pronounced long only by pedants, and the reduction of cale 
facto (properly written as two words) to calfacio points to 
an intervening stage when only cal^facio was heard. From 
Auxiliaries like volo the shortening of the final -o spread 
to other iambic Verbs, and finally, by analogy^ to all 
Verbs in the first few centuries of the Empire, and the 
shortening of final -a of Nouns (e.g. terra, originally 
* terra), which was fully effected before the literary period 
(ch. iii. § 4), had taken the same course. 

In the absence of stress, certain final consonants 
caused in the second century b. c. the shortening of 
preceding long vowels, viz. (i) -^, e. g. tribunal Ovid, but 
bacchanal Plant., both from earlier -a& (§ 12), (2) -r, e. g. 

D 2 
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exemplar Hor. from earlier exempldre, class. miU&r, mitidr, 
stridor y curSr^ but -»r, -or^ -er in Plautus, (3) -^/ e. g. class. 
mittdt) mittety curdlj auMt, dixU, but -a^, -^^, -U in Plautus. 
Before final -m too, which was in pronunciation dropped *, 
giving the preceding vowel a nasal sound (§ 3), we know 
that the short quantity was used, e. g. rem (stem re-). 

Any long vowel or diphthong, even when accented, 
which preceded another vowel was reduced in quantity in 
Latin pronunciation, e. g. illiu^ became ^ll^m, praehendo 
became prehendo. So in the utterance of the sentence 
a final long vowel would be reduced before an initial 
vowel. This tendency is often reflected in poetry, e.g. qut 
amant Virg., especially in the older poetry, and no doubt 
contributed its share to the shortening of final -a, -0, which 
has just been mentioned. This explains why fche Law of 
Breves Breviantes affected long vowels when final, but less 
frequently when preceding a final -«, -», &c. (e. g. vtden). 

One other case of the shortening of long vowels calls 
for mention, namely the shortening of the long mono- 
syllable n in nquidem, and (in the older poetry) of me^ te, 
tu, in mequideni, tequidem tuquidem, which has been com- 
pared to our shortening of ' sheep/ ' know/ &c., when a syl- 
lable is added, e. g. ' shep-herd,' ' know-ledge.' Probably 
the vowel did not, strictly speaking, become a short vowel, 
but changed its accent from a circumflex to an acute (§11). 

^ We find a similar difficulty in giving the of ' note ' as long 

a sound as the of, let us say, ' node.' 

] ^ The dropping or weakening of final consonants in Latin was 

/ another result of the Stress-Accentuation. We find on plebeian 

/ inscriptions ama for anuUt fecerun for fecerunty &c. In the earlier 

; poetry it is the rule, not the exception, that final s before an initial 

consonant does not lengthen a preceding short vowel by * position,* 

but Cicero (Orator 48. 161) teUs us that this pronunciation was 

in his time considered ' subrusticum.' It occurs only once in 

Catullus (cxvi. 8) : tu dabi' supplidum. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE NOUN. 

§ 1. Declension. The I.-Eur. Noun had three Genders^ 
Masc., Fem., and Neuter; three Numbers, Sing., Dual, 
and Plural ; and at least eight cases, Nom., Gen., Dat., 
Ace, Voc, Abl., Instrumental, and Locative. The Dat., 
Abl., Instr., and Loc. were not always distinguished in the 
Plural (cf, AtAenis, ' for A.', ' from A.', ' with A.', ' at A.'). 

The three Genders are retained in Latin, but of the 
Numbers the Dual has disappeared. Traces of it remain 
in the Numeral duo Nom., dudbus Dat., dud, afterwards 
duos. Ace. (on octo see ch. iv. § 5), and in the Pronoun 
amid Nom., ambobus Dat., amboy afterwards ambos. Ace. 
(cf . Greek Svo, older hvao, and S/uk/xo, both of which are 
Duals). 

Of the Cases the Voc. hardly survives, except in the 
Singular of the Second Declension (e.g. domine Voc, 
dominu^ Nom.), for elsewhere the Nom. is used instead ; 
and even in the Second Declension we find, e. g. puer 
Nom. used as Voc. in classical Latin, though in the 
Latin of Plautus' time the Voc. ispuere (on deus, &c., Voc. 
see § 6). The Instrumental may survive in some Adverbs 
like modo, cito^ though this is doubtful (ch. vii. § i). 
The Locative Sing, of the First Declension, ending in 
-ai (a long diphthong) . which passed in time into -ae. 
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was identical in form with the Gen, and Dat, Sing., and 
came to be looked upon as a Genitive case (e. g. Romae^ 
at Rome, had the same form as Romaey of Rome, and was 
called a Genitive); in the Second Declension it ended 
originally in ^eiy later -«, and was used as a Genitive as 
well as a Locative, passing under the name of Genitive 
(e. g. Cqrinthi^ at Corinth, had also the sense ' of Corinth'); 
in the Third Declension it ended originally in -^, later -e, 
and was used as an Ablative, as well as a Loc, under the 
name of Ablative (e. g. Carthaginty at Carthage, had also 
the sense ^ from Carthage '). (On these and other traces 
of the Locative see §§ 4, 6, 8, lo, ii, 13.) 

The I.-Eur. Cases were indicated sometimes by the 
addition of suffixes, e. g. -* for Nom. Sg. Masc, -w for 
Ace. Sg., sometimes by a modification of the stem^, 
e. g. pater y Nom. Sg. of the stem paiir-y ^ a father,' 
sometimes by both, e. g. patr-ds or patr-es Gen. Sg., 
patr-om Gen. PL of the same stem. In these Geni- 
tives we see not merely the addition of the suffix -^* or 
'€S (Gen. Sg.) and the suffix -^m (Gen. PI.), but also the 
modification of the stem from patir- to patr-. This 
modification of the stem played a great part in the I.- 
Eur. Declension, but has been effaced in Latin by the 
natural tendency to make one case like another in every- 
thing but the suffix. Thus the Ace. Sg. of pater was 
originally *pateremy but has become patrem on the 
analogy of patr-ie, patr-iy patr-e, as in Homer we find 
the Gen. Sg. Tiaripos on the analogy of Traripa Ace. 

By ' Heteroclite ' Declension is meant the appropriation 
^f different stems to different cases. An example of I.- 
5ur. Heteroclite Declension is the declension of certain 

^ By 'stem' is meant that part to which the case-sufBxes are 
added to form the diiferent cases. 
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Neuter Nouns ^, which had an B-stem in the Nom. and 
Ace. Sg., but an N-stem in the Gen., Dat., &c.; and Latin 
femur Nom., feminis Gen. retains this ancient type. 
Examples of Latin Heteroclite Declension are the declen- 
sion of (i) iter^ a journey, where the stem iter- is used 
in the Nom. and Ace. Sg., but the stem itiner- for the other 
cases, e. g. itineris Gen., itineri Dat. 2, {2) seneos^ an old 
man, with the stem senec- (cf. senec-io, an old man, 
Senec-a, ch. xi. § 11) in the Nom. Sg. and the stem seni- 
(or sen-) in the other cases ^, (3) mpellex, furniture, a Fem. 
Noun (or rather an Adjective agreeing with res) derived 
from super and le^o, I lay, with the stem supelleg- (for 
super-leg- y ch. xi. § 19) in the Nom. Sg, and the stem-supel- 
lecUli- (for super-lectili-, this lectilishem^ Verbal Adj. from 
lego as coctilis^ cookable, from coquo) in the other cases. 
The rarity of I-stems caused the 1-stem ins to be declined 
like the numerous S-stems (ch. xi. § 19) in the Plural, 
vireSyScc., though we have vis, the older Nom., Ace. PI. even 
in Lucretius (iii. 265 multae vis ; ii. 586 vis multas). 

'Defective' Nouns are for the most part obsolete 
Nouns, isolated cases of which have been preserved in 
adverbial phrases, e. g. dtcis causa, for form's sake, secus 
(ch. vii.), /<?r^^, by chance (oL forsitan, ch. viii. § 35), 
sponte, willingly. Instar, an equivalent (e. g. instar 

^ Sanguis, M. may be a relic of a Neuter I-stem with -i in the Nom. 
and -n- in the other cases. Hence the confusion between its I- and 
its N-stem. In Lucr. we have sanguen Neut. (i. 837, &c) and sanguis 
(for sanguin-s) Nom. (iv. 1050) ; sangui Abl. in Ennius. 

' The stem itinera seems to be a patchwork of the R-stem of the 
Nom. tter- and the N-stem of the Gten. tfen-. So jecim/ris, beside 
jeooHs, from jecur. In the older poetry we find that the classical 
usage has not yet established itself, e. g. ignoti iteris sumus, ' we 
do not know the road,' Naev. ; and even Lucretius has concussos 
itere (v. 653) and itinerque sequatur (vi. 339). 

' Priscian quotes from Plautus a G«n. Sg. smicis. 
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montis equus ^ a horse as large as a hill ')^ connected with 
in%tOy to be steady, in equipoise, — of a balance^ is perhaps 
an Inf., instar{e) (cf. exemplar{e) ch. ii. § i6), used as 
a Noun. 

§ 2. Gtender. The reason why certain nouns are mas- 
culine, others feminine, and others neuter in Latin, is 
not always to be found. In I.-Eur. the names of fruits 
were neuter, and so in Latin, e. g. malum, an apple (Ok. 
firjKov), while the name of the mother-tree, that bears 
the fruit, is feminine in Latin, e. g. mdlus^ an apple-tree 
(Gk. fjirjXia). The names of the months and winds are 
masculine in Latin, because they are really Adjectives 
agreeing with mensis or ventus, e. g. Janvarius {memia), 
FebrTiarius {mensis), Martius (mensis), Auster (ventus), 
Caurtis [ventus), Favonius (ventus). The reason why the 
names of rivers are masculine in Latin seems to be that 
^uvim(ci. amnis) is masculine, just as they are masculine 
in Greek because -jroTafxas, a river, is masculine. 

But the proneness of Nouns to take a new Gender by 
analogy of a Noun, which had the same termination or 
a kindred meaning, or with which they were often joined 
in speech, made great confusion among the original 
Genders of Latin. Thus the occasional feminine Gender 
of dies may be due to the analogy of nox, a word with 
which it is frequently joined, e. g. dies noxque maesta^ 
dies noxque longa, or to the fact that most Nouns with 
the termination -ies are feminine. 

The Fem. Gender was originally associated with 
Abstract Nouns, e.g. Lat. ojotio, choice. But if an 
Abstract Noun came to be used as a Concrete, it would 
.change its gender ; and so ojatiOy in the sense of ^ a cen- 
turion's assistant,' was masculine. Similarly agricdla, 
literally ' field-tillage ' (from ager, a field, and colOy I till), 
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became masculine in the sense of ^ a field- tiller ; ' (and 
this is the reason why A-stems (i. e. First Declension 
Nouns), which were associated with the Pern. Gender 
in I.-Eur., are often masculine in Latin. 0-stems (i. e. 
Second Declension Nouns) were similarly associated with 
the Masculine (with Nom. Sg. in -5s, classical Lat. -us) 
and the Neuter Gender (with Nom., Ace. Sg. in -6m, 
class. Lat. ^um) ; but we have a few feminine 0-stems 
in Latin, e.g. names of trees like mdlus. In Latin 
these feminine 0-stems show a tendency to pass into 
the Fourth Declension, e.g. domus, a Second Decl. 
Noun till Sulla's time (§ 6). The confusion of mas- 
culine and neuter 0-stems may be illustrated by the 
words collum, the neck, which in Plautus is collus^ and 
which was masculine in I.-Eur. (cf. Germ. Hals, ^the 
neck,' Masc), and uterus^ which in Plautus as in I.-Eur. 
is neuter, uterum. The heteroclite declension of mas- 
culine nouns like Kctis^ with Neuter Plural loca, is 
usually the result of a primitive practice of using a Fem. 
Sg. Collective A-stem as a Plural of a masculine O- 
stem. Thus loca^ ori ginally a Fem. Sp* . meaning ' a col- ^ 
lection of spots,^ ' a district,' was used as the Plural of 
locus, ^a single spot,' and received the declension of 
a plural, locorum Gen^ locis Dat., &c. A good parallel 
is supplied by the Greek iiripa, meaning ^a mass of 
thigh-bones', whiclV was originally a Fem. Sg. Col- 
lective, but was treated in common use as if it were 
a Plural of /m^/oos, ' a single thigh-bone.' The origin of \ 
the Neut. PI. in -« from a Collective Fem. Sg. explains | 
the use in Greek (and the earliest Sanscrit) of a Sin- 
gular Verb with a Neuter Plural Noun, e. g. fx^pa 
KaUrai. 
§ 3. Number. Some nouns are from their nature confined 
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to the Singular or to the Plural Number. Abstract 
Nouns are naturally Singfular, though the Plural is 
often found in a concrete sense (e. g. opera^ work, exertion, 
operaCy workmen; atixilmm, help, auodlia^ auxiliary- 
troops), occasionally with transference of this concrete 
sense to the Singular (e. g. accedes opera agro nona 
Sabino, ^ you will be thrown in as ninth hand on my 
Sabine farm/ Hor. Sat ii. 7. 118). The use of the Plur. 
in certain words dates from Indo-European times, e. g. 
tenebraey and in names of parts of the body, e. ^.praecordia 
(cf . Gk. (fipivts), cervices {cervix was a poetic innovation). 
Often a Noun has a difiEerent sense in the Singular and in 
the Plural, e. g. aedes, Sg. a single room, hence ' a temple,' 
PI. a house (cf . Homer's hoixos and So/uot). Liheri is Plur. 
of the Adj. liber y 'the freebom children of the house,* as 
opposed to the vemae, 

§ 4. The First Declension. The Latin First Declension 
consists of A-stems. These A-stems were, as we saw 
in the last paragraph, originally feminine, but sometimes 
became masculine, when they changed their meaning 
from an abstract to a concrete sense. Agricoh^ from ager 
and coloy indicated originally the abstract idea of ' field- 
tillage,' and in this sense was feminine, like fuga^ flight 
(Greek <^vy^), or any other Abstract Noun. It became 
masculine when it passed to the concrete sense of 'a 
man who tills the fields,' by the same transition as is seen 
in our words ' relation ', ' youth,^ which meant originally 
' relationship/ ' youthhood,^ then secondly ' a related 
person,' ' a youthful person.^ In Greek these Masc. 
Concrete A-stems took an -* in the Nom. Sg. like O- 
stems, e. g. v€avLasy a youth (from a lost vtavia^ the period 
of youth), with the same ending as viosy young; and in 
two very early Latin words we seem to have a trace of 
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a similar usage, viz. hosticapas^ a capturer of the enemy, 
and paricidasy or parricidas ^, a murderer. 

But if Masc. A-stem Nominatives in -as ever existed 
beside Fem. A-stem Nominatives in -a in Latin, they 
had dropt out of use as early as the time of Plautus, for 
with him, as with all subsequent writers, the Nom. Sg. 
ending of masculine and feminine A-stems alike is -a. 
This -a must have been originally long (of. Gk. x^pd), 
but had been shortened at a very early period, first in 
iambic words like /%a, mora (see ch. ii. § 16),. then by 
their analogy in all words. Even in the earliest 
poetry there is no trace of -a ^. 

The Gen. Sg. ended originally in -as, an ending which I 
is common in feminine Nouns in the early poetical lan- 
guage ^, and which, owing to the conservative spirit of 
Roman Law, was retained in the legal phrase pater- 
familiaSy lit. ^head of the household.' Masculine 
A-stems, following the analogy of 0-stems (a Decl.), 
took the ending -^, an ending which they added 
to the final -a of their stem, e. g. agricold-i^ and this 
ending came to be assumed by feminine A-stems too 
as early as the time of Plautus (cf . § 5). Through the 
Roman habit of shortening a long vowel before another 
vowel (ch. ii. § 1 6), -dl became -af, and the two vowels 
were united into a diphthong -aiy class, ae (ch. x. § 11). 

^ The word is spelt with one r in the ancient spelling, in which 
a double conspnant was never written double (ch. i. § 8). 

' Ennius' ^ Et densis aquila pinnis obnizk uolabat ' is a case of 
lengthening in arsi like his 'Sic expectabat populus atque ora 
tenebat/ This lengthening in arsi was an imitation of Homer's 
prosody. 

' Examples are Ixxtoncis, escas, MonStaSy Liv. Andronicus ; Terras, 
fortunaSf Naey. ; vias Enn. Even in Virgil the commentator Servius 
favours the reading aurcis for aurae in Aen. xi. 8oi. 
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The full ending -ai did not quite disappear from use in 
speech till the time of Terence ; and poets like Lucretius 
and Virg^, who love to insert archaic forms in their lines 
for the sake of poetic effect, offer many examples of this 
form, e. g. aulai Aen, iii. 354 ; aurai, vi. 747 ; aguai, vii. 
464. Notice the dignity which it lends to a famous 
passage of Lucretius (i. 84-6) : 

Aulide quo pacto Triyiai virgmis aram 
Iphianassai ttirparaut sanguine foede 
Ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum. 

To Martial it seemed typical of the imcouth, early 
Latin poetry (xi. 90. 5) : 

Attonitusque legis 'terrai frugiferai/ 
Accius et quicquid Pacuyiusque vomunt. 

The Dative Sg. ending was originally -di (a long 
diphthong ; cf . Gk. x<^P<?)' This ending, accordiog to 
its position in the sentence, would assume the forms -« 
or -ai (the ordinary diphthong, with the first element 
short); and in early inscriptions we find both these 
forms, e. g. ivnonei lovcina and lovcinai, ^ to Juno 
Lucina,' prosepnai, ' to Proserpine ' ^. In time, however, 
the second form, -ai, was preferred to the other and 
developed into the classical -ae. 

The Locative Sg. ending was likewise -a/, which became 
-ae at the same time as Gen. -ai (originally-ai) became 
-ae. Examples of Locatives (called Genitives by the 
Latin writers on Grammar and their modern imitators) , 
are Eomae, at Rome, milUiae, at warfare, on the field, 
and Plautus' phrase for * next door,' * at the next house,' 
viz. proxumae vidniae. 

In the Ace. Sg. ending, -am, the a was originally long 

^ This was at first wrongly read pbosepnais, and supposed to be 
a Gtenitive. An early Latin * Genitive in -ais ' is a fiction. 
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(cf. Gk. x(apdr), but, like all long vowels before final -m 
in Latin (eh. ii. § 16), became short. 

The Abl. Sg. had originally -dd. This final -d, like^ t^^/^/ 
every final d after a long vowel (eh. ii. § 9), wasr " '*^.>\ 
dropt in pronunciation before the time of Plautus, ' ^ A .^ 
though we find it used by Naevius in his Epic : ^%^ 

Noctu Troiad exibant capitibus opertis, 
'cloaking their heads they passed at night-time from Troy/ 

The Nom. PI. in Latin, as in Greek, discarded the 
original ending -as for an ending modelled after the 
Second Declension, viz. the diphthong -ai, written and 
pronounced in the classical period -^e. But -as re- 
mained in dialects of Italy, and some think that a dia- 
lectal Nom. Plur. of this type is found in a play of 
Pomponius, descriptive of life in an Italian country town : 

Qu6t laetitias insperatas m6do mi inrepsere in sinum. ^ % 

The Gen. PL ending }fC^>S^. was -asom, which by the ^^bht ^ 
Latin laws of sound became -drSm, classical -drilm, e. g. ^^c-'-'mjI 
dearum (see ch. x. § 19 ; ch. ii. §§ 9, 14), by the Greek, * 114,^^*.^ ' 
first -dflDi;, e. g. Hometric ^fdoor, then -wr, e. g. Att. ^€«i/. 

The Dat., Abl., Loc., or Instr. Plur. (these cases, as we 
have seen, are not always to be distinguished in the 
UPlural) had originally the ending -aw (one syllable), which 
Decame-^i«(ch.ii.§ 14), then-**(ch. x. § 1 1). In old Latin 
we find another ending -dbusjci, the ending of the Third, - ' *^ • 
Fourth, and Fifth Declensions) ; and in legal language 
this was kept up in a few nouns for the sake of distin- 
guishing them from cognate 0-stems, e. g. filicLbus (but 
Jiliis Masc.), deabus (but deia Masc), libertahus (but lihertis 
Masc), just as we, without the same justification, keep up 
the old Plural sufiix in a few words like * oxen,' but have 
dropped it in the rest, e. g. * shoes ' (earlier * shoon '). 

The Ace. Plur. had -a* from -dns. 
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§ 6. Thus the scheme for the First Declension 
will be: — 

Sing. 

Nom. 'dy which became -a. 

Gen. (i) -a^, retained bi/amilias. 

(2) 'di, which became Si, -ae, 

Dat. -aiy which became -aJ, -ae. 

Loc. same as Dat. 

Ace. -dm, which became -am. 

Abl. 'ddy which became -a. 

Plur. 
Nom. -S, -ae. 

Gen. 'ds6m^ which became -drum, 

Dat. ) (i ) "dAuaiirom -abh5s)^ retained infiliabuSy &c. 
Loc. J (a) -ais^ which became -eis, then -w. 
Ace. 'ds, 

Abl. same as Dat., Loc. 

Greek Proper Names sometimes retain their Greek 
declension in poetry, e. g. Pelides, Ace. Peliden, Gen. PI. 
Atridum (cf. amjthorumy drackmumy, though Cicero gives 
these Masculine names the 0-stem Gen. in -i, e.g. 
Aristidiy thus repeating the early formation of the Gen. 
Sing, in -d-i (see above § 4). And in epitaphs of slaves, 
freedwomen, and the like, we often find the Greek Gen. 
Sg. in -rjs expressed in Latin characters by -aes, e.g. 
Fatistinaes, Auniaes (Greek ly had the long, open vowel- 
sound of later Latin ae ; see ch. ii. § 2). 

§ 6. The Second Declension. The Latin Second 
Declension consists of 0-stems, which are either Mascu- 
line (with Nom. Sg. in -is, class. Lat. -iw), or Neuter 
^ The poetic ootfZtcoIum is a Graecism. 
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(with Nom., Ace. Sg. in -dm^ class. Lat. -um). The few 
Fem. O-stems, e. g. domus, a house (Gk. hoiios Masc.) ; 
colus^ a distaff (Gk. ttoXo? Masc), nurus, a daughter-in- 
law (Gk. vvos), and names of trees (§ 2) like mdlnSy an 
apple-tree, laurus, a laurel-tree^ tend to pass into the 
Fourth Declension (Nom. PI. laurus and lauri^ &c.). 
Pelaguiiy a Greek loan-word (7r€Aayos,-€os) is curiously 
treated as a Second Declension Noun in Latin, much as 
words Wkepoema in the Plural, e. g. Dat., Abl. poematis. 

In the Nom. Sg., masculine RO-stems^ dropped at 
a very early period the final -Ssy when a short vowel pre- 
ceded the r, e.g. v^r^ not ^viros (H'irus), sattir^ not 
*saturo8 (^salurus), ager (cf . Gk. aypoi) ; but not when 1 
a long vowel preceded the r, e. g. severus, amdrus. Plautus, ' 
however, uses socerus for socer and Ennius voKurus for 
class, vultur, ^uris Gen., and in classical Latin we have 
itt^rus (older uterum^ § a). Compounds of ^ero,/6?ro show 
usually -^er^ -fer^ but not mongerus (Plant.), from mos and 
gero^ * complying with a man s humour,' ^ complaisant.' 
Other exceptional Adjectives 2iTef€rus (but semifer) and 
jjrd'pems (the latter, like pauper, from paro). Nmnems, 
humerus, ern9,pirus (ct. junt-^^ruix li** * Juno's pear/ like ^'^^ ^ 
Ju lians * Jove's acorn 'J^arenot RO-stems, for their ^ ' 
r was originally s. lO-stems took in familiar language 
the ending -is, as well as -ios (class, -ius), in the Nom. 
and in the Gen. -l, in the Ace. -im, in the Voc. -i. For 
example, in an early law of Plautus' time, the Decree of 
the Senate against Bacchanalian orgies (the S. C. Bacch.), 
the consuls' names are written in the ceremonious form, 
Mareius, Posiumius, while the secretaries' names have the 

^ Not LO-stems. Lucretius' famiU injimits (iii. 1035) is a direct 
imitation of Ennius* famvl oUimus, < famulus ultimus.' Ennius 
seems to have borrowed the form from his native Oscan. 
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other ending, Claudi{s), Valeri{s\ Minuci{s) (p. 36 n,), 
(On equoSy ecus, equus, &c., see eh. ii. § 10.) 

For the Gen. Sg. the Locative was used with the 

^dS^ ending -ei (which would become in classical Latin -l), 

but in the lO-stems with the ending -i. This -i of 10- 



If 



^ ' stems seems to have encroached at an early period on the 
other. In the Augustan age it became the fashion to use 
"U as the ending of the Gen. Sg. of lO-Noun-stems, 
e. g. praedii, consilii, Virgilii, as -^l had been at a pre- 
vious period used in Adjectives, e. g. patrii sermonis 
egestas Lucr. Varro, in his edition of the plays of 
Plautus^ found that the plays of another dramatist, 
Plautius, had been confused with them, owing to the 
similarity of the Gen. Case^ Plauti fabulae. 

The Dat. Sg. ending was ^di (the long diphthong ; cf . 
Gk. oIko)), which, according to its position in the 
sentence, would assume the forms -o or -oi (the ordinary 
diphthong). These two 'doublets' are both found in 
very early Latin (cf . Numasioi ' Numeric/ p. 33), but 
the contest between them was decided before the literary 
period in favour of the first. (Contrast the history of 
the Dat. Sg. of the First Declension, § 4). 

The Voc. Sg. had -e, an ending which remained un- 
changed, e. g. domine, though we find the Nom. 
occasionally, e. g. deus (always),, vos O Pompilius 
sanguis (Hor. A, P. 2g2,), (On the variation of S with 
5 in I.-Eur. declension and conjugation see ch. x. § 12.) 

The Abl. Sg. ended originally in -Ji, class, -o (ch. x. § 17) 
e. g. Gnaiuod ' Gnaeo ' on a Scipio epitaph. A byform 
in -ed (class, e) was reserved for Adverbial Ablatives, e. g. 
facUumed ^ facillime ' on the S. C. Bacch. (see ch. vii. § 4). 

The Nom. Plur. Masc. of 0-stems borrowed the 
ending of the Pronoun Declension, viz. -oi (e. g. Gk. ouot 
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like oSroi), which ip Latin became first -eiy then -l (eh. 
ii. § 14). The o-diphthong is seen in a very early phrase, 
pilumnoi poploi (i. e. pilumni populi), ^ the tribes armed 
with the pilum/ a description of the Romans in the 
Carmen Saliare, the ancient hymn of the leaping priests 
of Mars. In the Latin of Plautus' time we find an -s 
added to this ending for Pronouns, e.g. Aeis or Ais 
(class. Ai) illeis or ilhs (class, illi), but not for Nouns ; 
although, on inscriptions of a century later, we find the 
irregular Nom. PI. magistreis or magistris for magistn, &c. 

The Nom. Ace. Neut. Plur. in -a had originally -a, 
which like the -a of the Nom. Sg. of the First Declen- 
sion (§ 4) had become short before the literary period. 
(On the origin of the Neut. Plur. in -a from a Pem. 
Collective Sing., see § i). 

The proper Gen. PI. ending -5/«, which became -om (ch. 
ii. § 1 6), then -um (ch. ii. § 14) in Latin, was retained in a few 
Genitives like deum, nummuniy triumvirum. But an ending 
'Orom (class, -drum^ originating in the Pronoun Declension, 
where it followed the analogy of the -drum of A-stems 
(§ 4) (e. g. illorum like illarum), spread from Pronouns 
to Adjectives, where it was found useful in the discrimi- 
nation of Gender (e. g. bonorum ^ beside bonarum), and 
ultimately to Nouns (e. g.filiorum hesiiQ filiarum). In 
Nouns it did not succeed in fully asserting itself against 
the proper ending -urn till the time of Cicero, who tells 
us that he yielded to the new fashion in certain words, 
but not in others. He allowed jort? deorum fidem I or pro 
deumfdem ! but only triumviruniy sestertium, nummum, &c. 
( Orat, 46. 155). One of these Genitives Plural, sestertium 

* We have dwmoroim), the old form of hoYiorum, in an early epitaph of 
one of the Scipio family in the phrase dwmoro optumo uiroy i. e. ^ bonorum 
optimum virum,* where the last word may be Gen. Pi. or Ace. Sg. 

E 
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(sc. mille)^ ^ a thousand (of) sesterces,' came to be regarded 
as a Neuter Singular and formed a Plural se^tertia. 

The Dat., Abl., Loc, Instr. Plural ending was -ois (cf . \ 
Gk. oIkois), which became -m (ch. ii. § 14), then -Is (ch. x./ 
§11). The oldest form of the ending appears in the ancient 
Carmen Saliare, in the word privicloisy i. e. pnviciilisy with 
the sense of singulis. The Ace. PL ending is -ds, from -5ns. 



§ 7. Scheme 


of the Second Declension. 






Sing. 


Norn M. 




'bs, which became -us. 

(dropped in RO-stems, e. g. ctger). 


N. 




'8m^ which became -Urn, 


Gen. 




'i, properly the Gen. suffix of 10- 
stems. 


Dat. 




'Oiy which became -d. 


Loc. 




-ei, which became -i. 


Ace. 




-dm, which became -Hm. 


Voc. 




-ar. 


Abl. 




'Ody which became -J. 
Plur. 


Nom. M. 




"Oif which became -ei, then -*. 


N. 




-a, which became -c^. 


Gen. 


(0 


'dm, which became '8m, then -um. 




(*) 


-orw/», originally proper to Pronouns, 
then to Adjectives also. 


Dat. ) 
Loc./ 




-ais, which became -eis, then -m. 


Ace. 




'OS (from -6ns). 


Voc 




same as Nom. 


Abl. 




same as Dat.^ Loc. 


. The Third Declension. This should properly be 



§8. 
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divided into two declensions, (i) Consonant-stems^ (2) 
I-stems, but these' two are so similar and so intermixed in 
certain cases^ that the Latin writers on Grammar joined 
them into one. I-stems have a Gen. PI. in -iumy an Ace. 
Sg. in -iwf, and an Abl. Sg. in -i (earlier -^) ; Cons. Stems 
have a Gen. PI. in -um^ an Ace. Sg. in -e««, and an ' Abl.' 
(properly Locative) Singular in -i (earlier -%), But, e. g., 
vdii'^ an I-stem, has vatum Gen. PL, and most I-stems 
assumed in time the Cons.-stem Ace. Sg. and ' Abl.' Sg., 
although Neuter I-stems kept the Abl. in -l for the 
sake of distinction from their Nominative Case (e. g. mari 
Abl., mare Nom.). And Consonant-stems sometimes show 
the I-stem endings. The Gen. Plur. is the case where the 
distinction between Consonant and I-stems has been best 
retained. In the Nom. Sing, some I-stems retain their 
i, e. g. vest'i'Sy but it is lost in sors [soriis Plant.), Arpinas 
{Arpinatis^ Plant.), imher (stem imbri-), &c. (see ch. ii. § 1 2). 
The Consonant- stems consist of (i) Guttural-stems, 
e. g. dux (stem rfwc-, the weak form of the root deuc-, to 
lead), rex (stem riff-, the lengthened form of the root re?^-, 
^ to stretch,' ^ to govern '), ntx (stem niff-, the weak form of 
a root meaning ^ to be wet,' ^ to snow ') \ (2) Labial- 
stems, e. g. jmncepSy caelehs*^, (3) Dental-stems, e. g. j)es 
(stem ped')f herea (stem hered'\ anas (stem anaU)^ comes 
(stem cam-U' from cum and eo). The numerous NT-stems 
are mostly Present Participles, e.g. serpens (stem serpent-), 
lit. * crawling,' cliens, lit. * hearing,' ^ obeying,' rudens, lit. 
' rattling,' oriens (sc. Sol) \ (4) S-stems, e. g. cinis (stem 

^ The g of this root was a * Labiovelar ' guttural (see ch. x. $ i8), 
like gw (cf. ninguit). Between vowels a, g of this kind became v in 
Latin (ch. x. $ i8) ; so we have in the Genitive niv-ia, 

' A word of tincertain derivation. The etymology of the Roman 
Grammarians ' quasi caelestium vitam duoens ' will not do 1 

' OenSf mens, &c. are I-stems, gr^-tt-, tn*n-^'- (ch. xi. $ la). 
£ % 
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dms'), tellus (stem teUus-), Aondr, older Aonos (stem Aonos-, 
The r has found its way into the Nom. from the Oblique 
Cases^ where s stood between vowels and so became r by the 
Latin phonetic law)^ ojms, earlier opos (stem opds', opSih), 
Venus, earlier Vena (stem vends-, venes-, originally neuter 
and meaning * glamour/ whence venenum for ^venes-num, 
lit. * a love-philtre '). (5) N-stems, e.g. komo^ -^nis, sermo^ 
-onis, caro, -nis, with the M-stem Hems, -mis. (6) R-stems^ 
e. g.Jraler, -tris, conditor, -idrisyfttr^furis, (7) A few L- 
stems, e. g. sal^ sol. 

. The Nom. Sg. of Mase. and Pem. Nouns adds -s to 
the Stem, but in Neuter Nouns the bare Stem is used. 

I Examples are of Masc. and Fem. I-stems, /«»-*, civi-s, 
vesti-s, SOTS (sorti-s Plant.), pars, and of Mase. and Fem. 
Cons.-stems, princep-s, dux for ^dik-s, Jieres for ^hered-s ; 
of Neuter I-stems, mar? (originally *mariy ch. ii. § 14 «.), 
triste, Neut. of tristis, originally ^tristl (cf . Gk. l6/>is, idpis, 
Ibpi with Lat. trisfis, tristis, triste), of Neuter Cons.-stems, 
allec, capitt, aes (I.-Eur. Sy^s- ; cf. aenus for *ay5s-nos), 
criiSy opus, carmen, ver. (On Fem. Noms. in -es, see § 13). 
The -e of Neut. I-stems was often dropped (cf . ch. ii. 
§ 12), so that animate (properly the Neuter of the Adj. 
animalis) became animal with consequent shortening of 
the d before final I (ch. ii. § 16) ; calcdre {sc/errum), a spur, 
lit. * the (iron) fastened on the heel (calx),* hecsme calcdr ; 
lacte, the form found in Plautus, became lact and then lac, 
owing to the difficulty of pronouncing -ct at the end of 
a word, the same difficulty as we have with a group like 
-mb in * lamb ' ; ^corde (Gen. PI. cordium) in the same way 
became cord^ a form that should perhaps be written in 
lines of Plautus where the word is scanned as a long 
syllable, then cor. 
I Mase. and Fem. R- and N-stems formed their Nom. 

I 
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Sg. in a different way, R-stems in (i) -oty e. g. dator 
(class. d&tdr)y (2) -er, e. g. «Ka/^r (class, mdtir) (cf. Gk. 
d(^r&)/9, TraTiJp), N-stems in -o (Gk. -wi^), e. g. card, flesh, 
originally ^a portion of anything/ then *a portion of flesh ' 
(connected with Gk. Kctpa), to cut), homOy connected with 
h^mus, the ground^. (On this e and d see ch. x. § 12.) 

The Gen. Sg. ending of Cons.-stems was ( i) -es, (2) -os. 
Of these the former was adopted in Latin, and became 
in class. Lat. -is (ch. ii. § 14), e. g. reg-^. There are traces 
of the latter in early spellings on inscriptions like nominua 
for class, nominisy kominus for class. Aominis ^. I-stems 
properly took -eiSy which would be in class. Lat. -**, but 
there is no instance of a Latin I-stem using any other 
than the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. turr^, parfU (on an 
inscr. of the second cent. B. c. we fixA partus). 

The Dat. Sg. ending of Cons.-stems was -^ which ^^ 
became -ei and in class. Lat. -J, e. g. regi^ and Latin | 
I-stems show the same ending, e. g. turri, (On the -e oi\^^\^<^ 
jure dicundo, &c., see ch. i. § 7). 

In the Ace. Sg. m was added to the stem, making in '^f ' 
Latin Cons.-stems -em (ch. x. § 14), e. g. reg-em, and in 
I-stems -ew, e. g. turrim. But the I-stems came almost 
all in time to take the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. turremy 
partem. When an I-stem Ace. was used as Adverb 
however the older ending was retained, e. g. partim (but 
saltern with -tern by analogy of au-tem) ; and -im is in- 
variable in vim (an I-stem, § 10). 

The Abl. Sg. ending of I-stems was -id, which became 
'i in the latter part of the third cent. b. c. (ch. x. § 17), 

^ In Old Latin we have a by-form hSmo (cf. nSmo for *nS-h8mo) and 
a by- declension in -onis, -Sni, &c., e. g. Enn. : Volturus in spinis 
miserum mandebat hemonem. 

* On a leaden bullet (glans) used in the siege of Perusia is carved 
the * Trochaic ' line : Antoni calve, peristi Caesarus victoria. 
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e. g. turrl. Cons.-stems used their Locative, ending in -S 
(class. Lat. -e), instead of an Ablative, e. g. reg-e, Cartha- 
gin-By as the Gk. Loc. was used as Dat., e.g. yipovT-X. 
These two endings are often exchanged, e. g. for I-stems 
turre,parte,ior Cons.-stems majorl and in early Latin miiUi 
Plant., cotie7itionid (i. e. ^ contione *) on the S. C. Bacch. 

The Loc. Sg. ending of I-stems was -Syl (Gk. iroXe (^)t), 
which in Latin would become -^i, class. -I, e. g. luciy in day- ' 
light,of Cons.-stems -{(sometimes omitted in I.-Eur.Loca- 
tives), class. Lat. -e. The use of the Cons.-stem Loc. as an 
Ablative, e. g. Cartkagin^, from Carthage, had this result, 
that Cons.-stems sometimes took the I-stem ending for 
the sake of distinction ; e. g. ruriy in the country, might 
be contrasted with rurS, from the country. I-stems often 
show the Cons.-stem ending, e. g. mdni, in the morning. 

The Nom. Plur. ending of Masc. and Fem. Cons.-stems, 
wasproperly-eSjwhicbwouldbein class. Lat.-«#(ch.ii.§i4), ; 
and of I-stems -SySs (Gk. 7roA€(^)€5), in Latin -es (ch. x. i 
§ 13), But there is no trace of a Latin Cons.-stem with 
any but the I-stem ending ^ . I-stems sometimes show -eis^ 
class. -«*, properly the ending of their Ace. PI. (see below). 

In the Gen. PI. -om (Ijat. -?/«, then -w?», ch. ii. §§ 16, 
14) was added to the stem, so that reg-uniy turri-uyn are 
correctly formed examples of a Cons.-stem and an I-stem. 
But the usual interchange is found. We have vdtum 
from the I-stem vdti-^ferentium Masc. from the NT-stem 
ferenU (cf . Gk. (pcpovT-av), and the like ^ ; though as a rule 
the formation of the Gen. PI. is the best test whether 
a Third Dec!. Noun is an I-stem or a Cons.-stem. The 
distinction was better preserved in this case than in the 
Ace. and Abl. Sg. 

^ Plautus' canSs is a mere shortening like vidSs, avS (ch. ii. § 16). 
^ Caesar used iximum, Yerrius iMinum ; Caesar paHum, Pliny parHum. 
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In the D a , t., Ab L, Instr., Loc. Plur. the I.-Eur. ending 
was -bhosTEat-^^t?, class, -bus. An I-stem Dat. like 
turri'dus is regular ; but the Cons.-stems borrowed the 
i of the I-stems to form their Dat., e. g. reg-i-bus instead 
of ^reg-bua^ milit-i-bus instead of ^miliUbus. 

The Ace. PI. was formed by adding -jf^ to the stem.- (f6 , 
Latin Cons.-stems show -es from -^«*, Lat. I-stems -is 
from -ins, e. g. regesy turrls. By the end of the Re- 
public and the beginning of the Empire this distinction 
came to be lost sight of, and turres^partes^ and the like, were 
allowed instead of turris^ partis. (On the occasional use of 
-is in the Nom. PL by confusion with the Ace, see above.) 

§ 9. Scheme of the Third Declension. 
I. Consonant-stems. 

Sing. 
Nom. M., F. (1) -*. 

{%) Vowel lengthened in R- and N-Stems, 
e. g. dator (class, dolor) y homo. 
N. The bare stem. 
Gen. : ' -es^ which became -^*. 
Dat. -«i, which became -ei^ then -i. 

Loc. "ly used also as Abl. ( '' ) 

Ace. -m (from an original -An). 

Abl. (see Loc). 

Plur. 
Nom. M., F. (the I-stem ending was used). 

N. -a. 
Gen. -^y which became -hriy then -iim. 

I (the I-stem ending was used). 

Ace. -^* (from -ens from an original -®ns). 

Abl. (same as Dat., Loc.). 
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II. I-stems. 

Sing. 
Nom. M., F. -?*. 

N. -*, which became -^ (dropped in animal ^ &c.). 
Gen. (the Cons.-stem ending was used). 

Dat. (the Cons.-stem ending was used). 

Loc. -ei (from -Syt), which became -I. 

Ace. -^m, 

Abl. "Idy which became -L 

Plur. 
Nom. M., F. '6% (from -eyes). 

N. -ifl. 
Gen. ^ium, 

^ ' I 'Uds (from -i-bh5s), which became -Uim. 

Ace. 'is (from -Ins). 

Abl. (same as Dat.^ Loc). 

§ 10. Other Third Decl. Stems. Nouns like" ids, 
Jupiter (better spelt Jnppiter) must be treated separately. 
They are Diphthong-stems idt?-,e7ot?-(I.-Eur.g^ou-,dyeu-), 
the latter being the same stem as is found in dies (§ 13). 
Bos is probably not a true Latin word^ I.-Eur. g^ being 
represented by v, not b^ in Latin (ch. x. § 18), but 
a word of some country dialect. Its Gen. PL bourn 
' stands for bov-um with loss of v before u (ch. x. § 13); 
its Dat. PI. lubuSy lobus (from g^oubhSs) shows 0, u, the 
long vowels to which the original diphthong ou developed 
in Latin (ch. x. § 1 1). Ju-piter (cf . Diespiter) is, of course, 
a compound, like Mars pater y its first part showing H 
(older ou), the sound to which the original diphthong eu 
developed in Latin (ch. x. § 11). In early Latin we find 
the spelling Diovem, Diove, &c. (see ch. x. § 13). On vis 
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(Gk. Uy i-(^0> ^^ I-stem (Ace. vim), and its wrong declension 
as au S-stem in the Plural^ viresy virium. Sec., see § I. 
Sus (Gk, 5s) was originally a U-stem, with stem *«- 
before Consonants (e. g. su-btis ; cf . Gk. v-j;), su(v)' before 
vowels (e.g. su-is, su-i^ su-em). Navis was an I.-Eur. 
Diphthong-stem nau- (Gk. raus), but has passed in 
Latin^ like I.-Eur. U-stem Adjectives, e. g. levvt (Gk. 
cAaxvs) (ch. iv. § I ; eh. xi. § 13), into the I-declension. 

§ 11. The Fourth Declension. The Fourth and 
Fifth Declensions do not preserve their individuality so 
well as the others. The Fourth, consisting of U-stems, 
does not always keep itself separate from the Second, 
while the Fifth is closely connected with the First. In the 
ordinary Latin of every-day life it is doubtful to what 
extent of their declension U-stems would show a different 
treatment from 0-stems; and even the most careful 
writers decline only a few Fifth Declension Nouns, e. g. 
dies^ reSy throughout in what may be called a Fifth 
Declension form. The U-stems of the Fourth Declension 
are Masculine or Neuter. There are a few Feminines, e. g. 
domns, lauruSy which seem to have been originally O- stems 
(see § 6) ; but it is possible that at an earlier period there 
were more, for there are traces of Abstract U-stems like 
metuSy fear (cf. Ion. Gk. apri;?, a fitting, F., but Lat. 
ariuSy a limb, M.), having been Feminine in early Latin, 
e. g. nee metus ulla tenet, Ennius. 

The U-declension being in a manner the property of 
the educated section of the Roman world, was greatly 
subjected to the theories of Grammarians. The proper 
Nom. Sg. Masc. ending "Us was by some Grammarians 
pronounced -uSy just as some made the -u of Nom. Sg. 
Neut. long, others short ; the I.-Eur. Gen. Sg. ending 
-eus, in Latin -ouSy then -us (ch. x. § 11), was by many 
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discarded for the Gen. Sg. ending of tJ-stems (§ 10), -ww, 
e.g. senatuis, domuis (of. Ter. Haut, 287 eius anuis eausa^ 
^ to oblige that old woman '), an ending which suited the 
Dat. Sg. ending -ul, older -uei (from I.-Eur. -S^i). The 
Emperor Augustus, who like his great predecessor, 
Julius Caesar, paid great attention to matters of Gram- 
mar, and once cashiered an officer for using the vulgarism 
isse instead of ipse, always made the Gen. Sg. of domm 
domos. This domoSy if it be anjrthing more than a coinage 
of Augustus to suit some theory of his own, may be 
a genuine relic of another I.-Eur. ending -ous, which 
would be in Latin -ouSy then ^ds (ch. x. § ii\ But the 
Second Declension form of the Genitive, used in popular 
Latin, steadily maintained itself against all these rules 
and theories of the Grammarians, and Quintilian in the 
first century A. D. declares senatl to be as good a Genitive 
as senaiua. In the Dative, beside -uiy there is an 
occasional use of -w, which seems to be the Locative end- 
ing (cf . nocttiy in the night), from I.-Eur. -eu (ch. x. § 1 1). 
(On the use of this Locative in the Second Supine, see 
ys ch. vi. § 16). 

In the Nom. Plur. we should expect -ueSy-Uis, from 
I.-Eur. -gwes (Gk. (7ji7x«(0^^)> ^^^ ^^® ^^^- ending is used 
instead, -us, from -tins. The Gen. PI. often shows -nm 
(the Second Declension ending) as well as the U-stem 
ending -www, older -udm, from -udm (ch. ii. §§ 14, 16) 
(I.-Eur. -Sw5m, Gk. Trri\€{F)(»iv) e.g. mill&passum or mille 
passuvm, a mile, lit. 'a thousand (of) paces.' In the 
Dat. PI. 'uhus became by the Latin laws of sound -^«* 
(ch. ii. § 14), but the older form was kept up for the sake 
of distinction in words like arcuhuSy ^ to bows ' (cf . arcibuSy 
^ to citadels *). 

As regards Neuter U-stems the Latin Grammarians 
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disputed, as we have seen, whether the -« of the Nom. Sg. 
was short or long. The Augustan poets certainly show 
the scansion cornuy &c., though the length of the u is 
difficult to justify. There was usually a Second Declen- 
sion by-form in -uniy e. g. cornum, Lucr. ii. 388 : 
Praeterea lumen per comum transit. 

§ 12. Scheme of the Fourth Declension. 

Sing. 
Nom. M. -w*. 

N. -w. 

Gen. [i)'Us from -eus. 

(2) -uis from -iiwes, the tJ-stem suffix. 

(3) -i, the 0-stem suffix. 
Dat. -^uly older -ueiy from -Swai. 
Loc. -u from -eu (used also as Dat.). 
Ace. ^Um. 

Abl. 'ltd, which became -«. 

Plur. 
Nom. M. (see Ace,). 

N. 'ua. 
Gen. (i) 'Utim from -Sworn. 

(a) 'Um from -dm^ the 0-stem suffix. 

* > -UbilSy older -wW*, later -?M« from -ubhos. 

Ace. 'iis (from -tins). 
Abl. (same as Dat., Loc). 

§ 13. The Fifth Declension. This may be called the 
E-declension, for all the Nouns that belong to it end their 
Nom. Sg. in -es and show the long vowel ^ in at least 
some cases. But it is a veritable medley of most widely 
difEering stems, We have (i) Verbal Noun-stems in -^, 
e.g. sorde- (cf. sorde-re Inf., sorde-fado^ &c.), with Abl. 
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%orde and Gen. PL sorderum (in Plautus, but in late Latin 
9ordium) ; similarly from facio^ fades, and from specio^ 
species, (a) Verbal Nouns in -ies derived from Third 1 
Conj. Verbs whose Present has -<?, not -io, e.g. rabies from / 
raboy scabies from seabo, pernicies from a lost 3 Conj. 
Verb neco, along with its synonym permifies. (3) Nouns 
in 'ieSf which are not Verbal Nouns, e. g. temperieSy derived 
from tempuSy especially Nouns in -ties from Adjs., e. g. 
vastiiieSy from vastus^ mollities from mollis^ segnities from 
segnisy amicities from amicus, (4) r/2<?*, with stem dyew-, 
a by-form of dyew-, meaning ^ sky/ ^ day.' The stem 
dygw- is the stem of Jovis Gen., Jovi Dat., &c. (§ 10). 
' (5) ^^*^ with stem rey-, and spesy with stem sphey-, 
i>2<?* and res are the most consistently declined accord- 
ing to what is called the ^ Fifth Declension,' e. g. Abl. 
die, re^ Gen. PL dieruniy rerum, Dat. PL diebus, rebus. Next 
comes spes, which however is given by Ennius a Nom. 
PL spires, as if it were an S-stem (cf. vires Nom. PL of 
the 1-stem vis, §1). But the Verbal and other Nouns 
in -ies belong as much to the First Declension as to the 
Fifth, for they have by-forms in -ia, e. g. vastitia,temperia^ 
effigia, and the farther back we go in the literature the 
more does this side of their nature show itself. In 
Plautus the ie-iorms are generally confined to the Nom., 
Ace. Sg., while he prefers --iae in the Nom. PL, e. g. 
intemperiae, and in the Dat. Sg., e. g. materiaey -id in the 
Abl. Sg., e. g. barbaridy ^ils in the Abl. PL, e. g. mollitiiSy 
and so on (but facie AbL, specie Abl.). After his time 
the number of Nouns in -ies and the number of cases to 
which this E-declension is extended steadily increases, 
though the Plural is always reserved by good writers 
for the ^-forms. All this points to those IE-stems 
having been originally lA-stems ; and as we know that 
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the presence of i had in certain circumstances the effect 
of giving a the sound of e (open e) in Latin ^, it seems 
likely that the greater part of the Fifth Declension 
Nouns are due to this change of sound. Verbal Nouns 
in -esy on the other hand, have affinity with I-stems (cf. 
pUhes and plebs)^ and most of them show the E-declension 
to a very limited extent only, e. g. tdbe Abl.^ Requie 
Abl. (for requiete), requiem Ace. (for requietem), may be 
due to the false analogy of the Nom. Sg. requies (for 
^requief{i)9). 

The formation of the Cases is closely modelled on the 
First Declension, e being substituted everywhere for a. 
The Gen. Sg. has -^, which was allowed to keep its long 
e when an i preceded, e. g. faciei, but shortened it in other 
circumstances^ Jldei (in early Latin Jidei, e. g. j)lenu' 
jidei at the end of a hexameter line of Ennius). This 
shortening was in accordance with the Latin custom of 
shortening a long vowel before another vowel (ch. ii. § 1 6), 
and in point of fact affected the ending -iei as well, chang- 
ing it to 'iei, then to -ii ; for the Republican writers have 
faciiy jpernidi, progenii, &c. Some Grammarians changed 
this ending -ii to -ie, in order that the Genitive might 
show the ^-vowel, which was the distinguishing mark of 
the Fifth Declension ; and Julius Caesar, we are told, 
stamped with his approval forms like specie and die. 
Others preferred the old Gen. in -ies (like -as, the old 
Gen. of the First Declension, § 4); and we hear of 



^ JO^nus became jijunus, and J&fi%uiriiJL8 was the vulgar form of 
Jdnuanm (cf. Italian Gennaio) (p.'io n.). 

* Many so-called Nominatives in -€s are really Nominatives Plural 
uf I-stems, e. g. ambagSSy nubSa (with a by-form niibis)y saep^ (with 
a by- form saeps). Some feminine animal-names seem to be dialectal, 
e. %»fUes, pcUumbes. They take the I-stem declension. 
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a great controversy as to whether diei or dil or die was 
the form used by Virgil in a line of the Georgics (i. 208} : 

Libra dies somnique pares ubi feoerit horas, 
and whether the same poet wrote dii ^ of the day ' or dei 
' of the god' in Aen, i. 636 : 

Munera laetitiamque dei. 
The -el oi jidSl^ and the like, also appears as -l^ e.g. 
fami (Lucilius), trihnnus plebi^ with a by-form in -^, e. g. 
jide in Horace {C. iii. 7. 4} : 

Constantis juyenem fide. 
The Genitive of res, spes is as a rule a monosyllable^ that 
of Jides a disyllabic in Plautus and Terence, writers who 
follow the conversational language of their time. 

The Dat. Sg. has also by-forms, possibly due to the 
theorizing of Grammarians, possibly genuine relics of an 
ancient divergence of declension, e.g. faciei^ fidel (the 
forms generally accepted), facil^ facie. In Plautus and 
Terence the treatment of the Dat. Sg. is the same as that 
of the Genitive. The grammarian Aulus Gellius tells 
us that purists preferred/aci?^ to faciei. 

Of the other cases we need mention only the Dat. Abl. 
PL in -ebu8, found in rebus, diebus. 

§ 14. Scheme of the Fifth Declension. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. ^es. -es. 

Gen. (1) 'it, -el, -S, -I. -erum (cf. i Decl. -drum), 

(i) ^e (changed from -i). 

(3) "^* (^^' ^ I^ecl- -«*)• 
Dat. (i) -<?I, -^, -S, -i. -ebus (cf. i Decl. -dbus). 

{%) -e. 
Ace. 'Sm from -em. -es (from -ens)., ' 

Abl. ^e from -ed. (same as Dat.). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 1. Distinction of Gender. It is impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line between the Adjective and the 
Noun. Words like veteranus, veteran, tiro^ recruit, are 
as much Adjectives as Nouns, e.g. veteranus exercilus, 
tiro exercittis ; and the declension of the Adjective was the 
same as that of the Noun, though it occasionally trended 
on the Pronoun Declension^, e.g. totiusy Gen. of totu9, like 
illius, Gen. of ille (ch. v. § 8). A distinguishing feature 
of the Adjective is its distinction of the three Genders ; 
thus veteranus, -«, -urn is an Adjective, veteratms M. a 
Noun. To indicate these the Adjective Declension took 
advantage of the connexion of 6-stems with the masculine 
and neuter and of A-stems with the feminine (ch. iii. § d), 
e.g. I.-Eur. new5s M., n^wa P., nSw5m N., Lat. novus, 
nova, novum, (On Nom. Sing. Masc. ^er for -nw, see, 
ch. iii. § 6). Besides the vowel a the vowel i was associated 
with the feminine gender (cf. Lat. neptis beside nepos), 
and U-stem Adjectives, for example, formed their Fern, 
in this way, so that e.g. tenuis is properly the feminine 
form. The ending -?a (e.g. Gk. (pepovara for ^(ptpovTya) 
may have been an old Latin formation of the feminine 

' In €^man the * Strong ' Declension of the Adjective (where the 
Adj. is not preceded by the Def. Article) is a trace of the Pronoun 
Declension. 
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Pres. Part., but was early relegated to the function of 
forming Abstract Nouns, e.g. poUentia, abundantia (cf. 
repuhtty an Abstr. Noun, beside repuUus, -a, -um ; textura 
beside texturus, -a, ^um). In Latin the distinctions of 
gender in the Adjective have been greatly effaced ^. 
Tenuis was used as Masc. as well as Fern., and all the 
U-stem Adjectives show the same treatment, e. g. brevis 
(Gk. Ppaxvs)y pinguis (Gk. iraxv's) ; ferens, &c. became the 
Fem. form too, though an earlier stage of the language 
probably had *ferenti8, &c. (ch. ii. § 12) ; and, since final 
'fit became by a phonetic law of Latin ns (ch. x. § 17), 
ferens is also the Latin representative of ^fererd Neut. 
(Gk. <i)€pov for ^<f>€povTy Similarly Neuters like dujjlec 
(cf. the Neut. Noun allec) became assimilated to the 
Masc. form duplex. The distinction, however, is kept 
up in 0-stem Adjectives in Latin even better than in 
Greek, for the Greek usage of the Masc. form of Com- 
pound 0-stem Adjs. as a Fem., e.g. pobolaKTvkos 'Hws ^, is 
unknown in Latin, and in Rl-stems the fashion came in 
of distinguishing the Masc. in -er from the Fem. in -ris, 
e.g. deer M., dcri» F. O-stems lost their distinction be- 
tween Masc. and Fem. only when they passed into I-stems. 

This was a course often taken by Latin 0-stem 
Adjectives. Thus O. Lat. inermus, -a, --um is class. Lat. 
inermisy -is, ^e, and the word MldruSj a word which the 
Romans borrowed from the Greek (Gk. lAapdv), just as 
we borrow terms of the finer nuances of feeling from 
the French (e.g. triste), soon became hilaris, 

§ 2. Comparison. The I.-£ur. suffixes used to form 
the Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives were 

* VetuB M., F., N. was originally a noun (Gk. (p)iT0Sf a year). 

* ^FoMoKTvkos was really a noun in apposition to 'Hcus, * Dawn 
Bose-finger.' This is the origin of this curious Qreek usage. 
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-yes- (weak grade -is-, eh. x. § 12), -isto- (e.g. Gk. r}Uco 
Acc.f or ^rihio(Ta, Engl, sweeter, with r from 8\ Gk, 1761(770?, 
Engl. sweefc(?*^), and to some extent also -tero- (-ero-) 
and -temo- (-gmo-) (Gk. ^Svtc/oos). In Latin the suflSx 
-yes- (-is-) was used for the Comparative, e.g. suaviorhora 
siiavios with ending -yos, the 0-grade of -yes- (ch. x. § 1 2), 
but -temo- is found only in ' Superlatives ' like intimus^ 
ultimus^ and -tSro- is used to form Adverbs, e. g. breviter 
(Gk, fipaxvT€pos) and local Adjectives, e.g. dexter (Gk. 
b€^iT€p6s has this suffix in the same function ; see ch. xi. 
§ 8), as we have -temo- in the local Adjectives JinUmm, 
maritimus (ch. xi. § 7). But -m5- and -Smo- appear as 
Superlative suffixes in summus for ^mp-mus (ch. x. § 16), 
infimus and imud, and (appended to the Comparative 
suffix -fe-) in maximus for ^magisimus (ch. ii. § 1 2), *ac^- 
W;»«* for ^sa- crisimus (ch.ii. § i'z),facillimusioT ^facili- 
simtts (ch. X. § 19). Neither the origin of the usual 
Superlative ending -usimu8 nor the date of its introduction-f^ ^ ^i^* 
are clear, e,g^purissimu8, Old li&t. jmrimus. 

§ 3. Irregular Comparison. The irregular Comparison 
of simple Adjectives hke ^ good,' ^ bad ' is a relic of a 
very early time when different roots were used to express 
a Positive, a Comparative, and a Superlative (Gk. aya66s, 
afi€LV(i)v; Engl, good, better), e.g. Lat. bonus (older 
duonus'^)y melioTy optimus (older opUumu% from the root 
op- of op^(?, (?;?^*, &c.). The coexistence of such forms as 
benevolus and benevolens produced a type of Comparison 
like magnificuSy magnificentior ^ magnificentisBtrrma ; while 
frUgt, which was a Dative Case of a noun, ^ for fruit,' 

^ Thus on a Scipio epitaph : 

Hone oino ploirume cosentiont Bomai 
Duonoro optumo fuise niro, 
' hanc unnm plurimi consentiunt Bomae bonorum optimum fuisse 
virum,* 

P 
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' fit for bearing good fruit' (cf. Plaut. tamen ero frugi 
bonae), had recourse for its Comparative and Superlative 
to the kSi\, frugalu. The retention of v in the Positive, 
with its suppression (ch. ii. § 12) in the other Degrees, 
causes the anomaly in the Comparison of dlvea (but 
cf. Ter, Adelph 770 dis quidem esses, Demea), dliior^ 
Mimmus; juv^ia^ junior. Plu%, plurimui, older ^ploi^y 
^ploisomo9y come from plo-, a grade (ch, x. § 11) of ple- 
(ch. vi § 3), which is a development of the root pel-, ' to 
filP (Gk. irXiypiys, -nXiliav from ^isX-q-ymf^ TrAcTaros from 
*7;X7;i(rT05, Lat. ple-nus^ plerique). Major comes from 
^mahior from a root magh-, while magis, maximus show 
another form of the root, viz, mag-, Nequior and 
nequissimus are curious coinages for the Comp. and 
Superl. of the indeclinable Adj. ne-quum^ lit. ^ a no-how ' 
^ (cf. O. Lat. negiialia, nuisances, drawbacks). Ocior 
(Gk. iiKmv), lacks a Positive in Latin, though it has 
one in Greek, &kvs. Potu, the Positive of potior, 
desirable, has the sense of 'able/ e.g. poHs mm (class. 
posstim, ch. vi. § 23), and is in Greek the Noun TroVts, 
a master, lord. 

§ 4. Numerals. Of the Latin Cardinal Numbers 
1-3 are inflected: iinus, -a, -Mm; duo (a Dual form, 
ch. iii. §1), -ae^ ^0 ; tres^ -<?*, -ea (Plur. of an I-stem, tri-) ; 
not 4, as Gk. ricraap^Sy -€S', -a. The Numeral Adverbs 
from 5 upwards end in -iens or -ieSy the I.-Eur. ending 
-yent (ch. x. § 17). For the fraction ^half ' we have 
semi- (I.-Eur. semi-, Gk. 7/;xi-, O. Engl, sam-, whence 
our 'sand-blind'), while as an Adjective dlmMius 
(from dis and medius) was used. ^One and a half is 
sesqul'y for ^semisque^ with«the same syncope as is seen in 
sestertius, ' two and a half,' for *semis-tertius (cf . Germ, 
drittehalb). 
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§ 5. Scheme of the Latin Numerals. 



Card. 


Ord. 


Adv. 


1. 


unvA, older wnos (L-Eur. 


primus, older 


sSmel (from sem- 




oinos, Eng. one ; cf. Gk. 


*pnsmo3 (cf. 


'one,'Gk. rfj 




otosy alone, for olfos). 


pris-cuSf &c.). 


for sems ; Lat. 
singuli, sim- 
pleXf &c.). 
bis from duis^ 


2. 


duo (I.-Eur. dii^ Gk. Si^oi 


secundua (lit. 




and 5vo) (in Compounds 


< following*). 






bi-, older diu-y e.g. Wdens). 


oZter (lit. < other 
of two') (so in 
O.Eng.*other' 
is used for 
< second'). 




3. 


ires (I.-Eur. tr6y6s, Gk.rpcfs) 
(in Compounds tri-, e. g. 
tri-pea). 


ter-tius. 


ter from *ters. 


4. 


quattMor from *gMoft«)r(«)s 


quartua. 


quater from q'fi- 




(I. -Eur. q"etwor-, Dor. 




trus. 




Gk. riropts). 






5. 


qutngpie from *quenqm (I.- 
EUr. p6nq««, Gk. vivn). 


qutn(c)1us. 


quinquie(n)s. 








6. 


sSx (I.-Eur. s6ks and 8w6ks, 
Gk. 1^). 


sextus. 


8exie(n)3. 


7. 


«epfew (I.-Eur. s6ptnn, Gk. 


Septimus. 


septie{n)3. 


8. 


octOj a Dual-form, lit. < two 


octavus for *od6'' 


odie^n)s. 




sets of four' (I.-Eur. 5kt6, 


vus (ch. X. 






Gk. dtcrd;). 


§8). 




9. 


ndvem (I.-Eur. nSw«n, Gk. 


nmus. 


n(me(n)8. 


10. 


dScem (I.-Eur. d6k«m, Gk. 
viginn (I.-Eur. wi-(d)k«mti, 


decimus. 


decie{n)8. 


20. 


vicSsimus, older 


viicie(n)s. 




a Dual-form, lit. <two 


vicensumus for 






decades,' Dor. i&k. f€i- 


*vicent-iumv^. 






Kari, Att Gk. fUKofft). 






80. 


ingintdj lit. * three decades,' 

&c. 
centum (L-Eur. (d)k«mtom. 






100. 








lit. <a decade' [sc. of 






• 


decades], Gk. i-Kar6v), 






1000. 


mtOe, originally a Neut. 
Sing. I-stem S e. g. mille 
peditum, with Plur., e.g. 
tria milia peditum. 







^ Plautus has the Abl. mUU, So in Old Latin ducentum, irecentum, 
&c. are used as Nouns with the Gen. of the thing specified, e. g. 
aigenti sescentum, Lucilius. 



P % 
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IV 



Distributive Numerals have the suffix -no-, e. g. hl-ni^ 
ter-ni and tri-ni^ but the Distributive of unu9 is formed 
difiEerently, singuH (from the root sem-^ 'one/ whence 
semei). Multiplicative Numerals have ^j>lex^ from the 
root plek-, Ho fold' (Lat. im-plico, Gk. 7rA€ic-ra>), e.g. 
nmpleXy and Proportional -jplus (from the root pel-, ' to 
fill'), e. g. simplus. (On qudtus, see ch. v. § 8.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PRONOUNS. 

§ 1. Personal. Ego represents an I.-Eor. ggo (Gk. iyd). 
This was the I. -Eur. form used for the i Pers. Sing. 
Pronoun when subject to the verb, while another stem 
was employed for the same Pronoun when considered as 

I object, viz. m6-. This me- is the stem of the Latin Dat. 

\mth% (often pronounced as one syllable, ml, like nU from 
mihily ch. ii. § 6), which was in older Latin mi-kei, and 
of the Abl. me, older med (ch. ii. § 9). The use of dif- 
ferent stems in the Nom. and in the other cases is one of 
the peculiar features of the I.-Eur. Pronoun Declension, 
about which more information will be found below (§ 3). 
For the Accusative we find exactly the same form used 
in Latin as for the Abl., viz. me, older med, so that the 
Abl. seems to have taken the place of the Ace. in Latin 
in much the same way as the Dat. ^ him ' took the place 
of the Ace. in English. For the Gen. the Gen. Sing. Neut. 
of the Possessive Pronoun is used, mei, e.g. amicus mei, 
lit. ^a friend of mine; * but in older Latin we find occasion- 
ally a Gen. formed with -es, the Gen. Sing. Suffix of Nouns 
(ch. iii. § 1), viz. mU^ as in this line of Ennius : 

IngeziB cura mis cum ooncordibus aequiperare, 
'My earnest care to match with men like-hearted to me.' 
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We have thus : 

Nom. ego (originally egOy then shortened to ^^^, eh. ii. 

§ 16). 

Gen. mei (Gen. Sg. Neut. of mem). 

Dat. miki (from ml-Aei, ch. ii. § 14. On the second 
part -Aei, see below on tibi). 

Ace. me (really Abl.). 

Abl. me (from med, with the Abl. Sing. SuflSx -rf, 
ch. iiL § i). 

Tu represents an I.-Eur. tu, seen in the Homeric form 
Ti'vrjy while the ordinary Greek <ti;, older tv, represents 
an I.-Eur. til. This is another feature of the I.-Eur. 
Pronoun Declension that forms with short and with long 
vowel are found side by side (cf. ch. ix. §1). For the 
oblique cases the I.-Eur. stem was twg- and (when unem- 
phatic) te-. Lat. tUt was earlier ^tS^bei. The b which 
appears here and in the Dat. of the Reflexive Pronoun, sihi^ 
may be a relic of a Pronoun-stem bhe-, so that ti-bi 
would be originally a Compound ; and the h of mUhi has 
been similarly referred to the Pronoun-stem ghS-, the 
same as appears in the Demonstrative hie (§ 3). The 
other cases have the same formation as the i Pers. Sing. 
Pronoun ; and like Gen. mu beside mei, we have in the 
older literature a Gen. tis beside tui. 

Nom. tu (the I.-Eur. form, unchanged). 

Gen. tui (Gen. Sg. Neut. of tuus, meaning literally 
^ of thine*). 

Dat. tibi (from *te-bei), with the same change of 
te- to tt-, through the unaccented use of the 
word, ch. ii. § 14, as of «?^- to mt- in miAi). 

Ace. te (really Abl.). 

Abl, te (from ted). 

In the First Plural Pronoun the one I.-Eur. stem nS- 
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(n5-) (Gk. v&i Dual, ^/Aety from I.-Eur. nVme-, Engl, us 
from I.-Eur. ii®s), is used in Latin to the exclusion of 
the other stem wS- (wo-) (Engl. we). Nos is perhaps 
properly Ace. and not Nom. No-lUSy older no-beis, adds 
to ^nobei (of. ^te-hei^ ^se-bei) the plural suffix -*. For 
the Genitive, besides the Gen. Sing. Neut. of the Posses- 
sive, ftostri^ e. g. amicus nostri, lit. ' a friend of ours,' the 
Gen. Plur. was used, nostrum or nostronim ; and it came 
to be the rule that the latter form should be employed 
whenever the idea of plurality was strongly present. 
This we have omnium nostrum (in Plautus omnium^ nos- 
trorum) ^ of all of us/j)ars nostrum {pars nostrorum) * a part 
of us/ &c. Obsolete forms are (i) of the Dat. Abl. nis, 
with 4s of Second Declension Nouns (ch. iii. § 6), [2) of 
the Ace. enoSy in the Hymn of the Arval Brothers : 

Enos, Lases, iuuate ; 
Enosy Marmor, iuuato, 
' Nob, LareSy juyate ; nos, Mars, juvato/ 

Nom. nos (perhaps properly Ace). 

Gen. nostri^ nostrum (really Gen. Sing. Neut. and 
Gen. Plur. of the Possessive). 

Dat. Abl. nofns (older no-bei-Sy with the suffix -bei of 
ti-biy si'bi increased by the plural suffix -s). 

Ace. nos. 

Vos shows the I.-Eur. o, Plur. stem wS- (w5-), for the 
other I.-Eur. stem yu- (Gk. v-;x€tv, Engl, you) was, like/ 
the I.-Eur. i Plur. stem we- (w5-), discarded in Latin^ 
Its declension is similar to that of nos. 

Nom. vos (perhaps properly Ace). 

Gen. vestriyVestrum{GeTi. Sing.Neut. and Gen.Plur. 
of the Possessive). 

Dat.Abl.w6/* (older vo-bei-s). 

Ace. vos. 
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The Reflexive Pronoun (I.-Eur. stem swS- and, when 
unaccented, sS-) is similarly declined ; but we have no 
Old Lat. Gen. m, like mis and tis^ and (a common feature 
of the I.-Eur. Pronoun Declension) the same forms are 
used for the Singular and for the Plural. 

Gen. sui (Gen. Sg. Neut. of *ttwk lit. ' of his/ ' of 

theirs '). 
Dat. sibi (from ^se-bei, as tibi from ^te-bei, on which 

see above). 

Ace. 86 (really Abl,). 

Abl. se (from sed). 
y 
^ § 2. Possessive, ileus is I.-Eur. mgy5s (ch. x. § 13; ch. 

^' xi. § 3), luus, older ^touos, I.-Eur, tSwos (ch. x, § 4 ; ch. iL 
§ '^5)9 *^«*> older souos, I.-Eur. sSwos. From the Re- 
lative and Interrogative Pronoun was formed after the 
same type cujusj older *guoiios, a form which was avoided 
by purists under the idea that it was nothing but the 
Gen. Sg, cujus used by vulgar error as an Adjective, 
cujusy -a, -um, Virgil however stamped the form with 
his approval in the line {EcL iii. 1) : 

Die mihiy Damoeta, cujum pecus? An Meliboei? 
a line which his critics parodied : 

Die mihi, Damoeta, 'eujum peeus' anne Latinum? 
*■ TeU me, Damoetas, is ' eigum peeus ' good Latin ? * 

Beside L-Eur. sSw5s (Gk. €os) there was another I.-Eur. 

form sw5s (Gk. os for ^aFos), which appears in O. Lat. 

forms like sas^ sis^ as in a line of Ennius (imitated by 

Lucretius iii. 1025): 

Postquam lumina sis oeulis bonus Ancu* reliquit. 

These must not be confused on the one hand with 
O. Lat. saSy soa for eas^ eos (§ 3), nor on the other with 
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the monosyllabic pronunciation of maSy s?m, &c., as in 

this line of Lucretius (v. 430) : 

Ordine se suo quaeque sagaci mente locarant. 

In this line the u of suo was pronounced like Lat. v (our 

• 10), and similarly the e of meo^ meos, &c., was pronounced 

like Lat. J (our y) in such a line as that of the old Scipio 

epitaph : 

Yirtutes generis mieis moribus accmnulaui, 
' I made my character crown the merits of our race.' 

For the Possessive of the Plural Pronouns the suflix 
used was -tSr6- (Gk. rjixd'Ttpos) ; so i PI. nds-ter, 2 PI. 
ves'ter, older vds-ter (ch. x. § 8). 

These Possessives are really Adjectives, not Pronoims, 
and properly belong to chapter iv. They have the 
ordinary Adjective declension, the only point that calls 
for mention being the Voc. Sing. Masc. of meuSj which is 
mi, a contraction of *»^^^ ^. On the use of their Gen. Neut. 
as Gen. of the Personal Pronouns see the last paragraph. 

Both the Possessive Adjectives and the Personal Pro- 
nouns are often strengthened by the addition of the 
Particles -me^y -pte (on which see § 3), e. g. ego^mety tihi-mety 
sibi-met, nos-met^ vos-met, fnea-met^ suis-met, miki-pte, med- 
ptcy suO'pte, Tu often adds the Particle -tg, and becomes 
tu-te- (cf. tU'ti-met^ ch. ii. § 13), a form not to be con- 
founded with Ace. te-te ; for this Ace. form is merely the 
Ace. U doubled for the sake of emphasis (cf . ae-se), 

§ 3. Demonstrative. There was a great variety of 
Demonstrative Pronoun-stems in I.-Eur., some of which 
appear in some languages as Adverbs, Conjunctions and 
Particles only, but as Pronouns in others. Thus the stem 

^ Plautus uses mma with a Second Decl. Noun whose Nom. is used 
for a YocatiTe, e. g. Aain. 664 da, m^us ocellus, mea rosa, mi ^ime, 
mea uoluptas. 
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k6- (ko-) appears in Latin in the Adverb ce- of ci-do^ 
^give here,' and in the Particle -ce of hnjns^ce, Ulis-ce^ 
&c., but in English it supplies the ordinary Third Sing. 
Pronoun * he ' ; and on the other hand the stem ghe- 
(gh6-) of Lat. M'C (O. Lat. he-c), ho-^c appears as a 
Particle in Greek ot-x^, vai'\i. Latin Conjunctions like 
nam, nem^pe, e-nim, dum are all descendants of L-Eur. 
Pronoun-stems which in other I.-Eur. languages appear 
as actual Pronouns ; and so are Latin Particles like --pe 
of nem-pe, quippe, -dent of ejus-dem, ibi'dem, -tern of an-tem, 
i'tem, &c., as well as the Pronominal Particles mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph -pte, -met, and the like. 

The stems used in Latin for Demonstrative Pronouns 
are: 

(i) I.-Eur. sS- (s8-), which seems to have been origin- 
ally confined to Nom. Sg. Masc. and Pem., a stem te- 
(t5-) being used elsewhere (Gk. 6 and os, for *iro^ ^ao^, 
Masc. ff, for ^ad, Fem., to, for *Tob, Neut., t6v Acc. Sg. 
Masc, &c.). * This stem is found independently in the 
Old Latin Demonstrative sam * eam/ sos * eos,' sum ^ eum/ 
as in this line of Ennius : 

Const! tit inde loci propter sos dia dearum. 
* Then {inde lod) the heavenly goddess took her stand beside them.' 

But in classical Latin it appears in independent form 
only as an Adverb or Conjunction, ium^ tarn, &c. ; while 
in Pronouns it is always a pendant to some other stem, 
e. g. ille for ^ol-ee, where it is a pendant to the stem ol- 
(see below), is-te, &c. 

(a) I.-Eur. ghe- (gh5-) supplies Lat. Mc Masc, from 
O. Lat. M'C ^, Aaec Fem., for /lai'C, hoc Neut., for ^hod-Cy 

^ This form is found on a Scipio epitaph : 

Heo cepit Corsica Aleriaque urhe, 
*■ hie cepit Corsicam Aleriamque m*bem.' 
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all augmented by the Particle -ce. The scansion of hie 
as a long syllable, e. g. Virg. 

Manibusque meis Mezentius hie est, 
represents a pronunciation * hfcc/ which followed the 
lead of ^ h5cc ' (cf . hocci-ne) for ^hM-^e. Rtcc and hocc 
would be the pronunciation before vowels, hlc and h^ 
before consonants (cf. ch. ii. § 9 on these doublets). 
But hie with a long i was an Adverb, * here/ and hoc 
with long was the Ablative. The unaccented, use of 
the Demonstrative (ch. ii. § 11) led to the change of 
O. Lat. hec to class. Lat. htc (ch. ii. § 14), and similarly of 
the Neut. hoe (hoce) to htie (hilce), though the last form '^ 
came to be reserved for the Adverbial sense of ^ to this 
place/ * hither/ e. g. hue venio, in Plautus hoe uenio 
(ch. ix. § 5). The i of hai-c is a peculiarity of the I.- 
Eur. Pronoun Declension (cf. quae^ O. Lat. qtiai, Fem. 
Sg. of the Pron. stem q^o-, § 6). 

(3) I.-Eur. 61- (Lat. rU-tra, iil-timtie; see ch. viii. § 41), 
a grade of the root al- of Lat. al-ius, Gk. iWos, appears 
with the L-Eur. stem se- (s6-) appended in Lat. ille from 
*ol'ge. (On the change of Is to //, as in velle for ^vel^se, 
see ch. x. § 19.) The Neuter we should expect to be 
*ultud from ^ol-tod; but this form was adapted to the 
pattern of the Masc. and Fem. and became olludy class. 
illvd. The change of to i must be referred to the 
unaccented use of this Pronoun, which culminated in its 
reduction to a mere Definite Article in late Latin (ch! ii. 
§ 11). Illey older olky seems to stand for an original 
51-s5, with weakening of final to ^ (ch. ii. § 14), s5 being 
one form of the Nom. Sing. Masc. in I.-Eur. (Gk. 6 for 
*(To). The other form s6s (Gk. os for ♦troy, 'he') appears 
in O. Lat. ollus for 61-s6s, but ^illiis was discarded in 
the classical language (cf . below on ipse and ipsus). 
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(4) From I.-Eur. \' (ei-) and ey5- (Engl, it) comes 
the Latin ' Anaphoric' Pronoun (i. e. the pronoun which 
refers to something previously mentioned) %% Masc.^ ea 
Fem., from eya (ch. x. § 13), %d Neut. Augmented by 
a combination of the Particle -pe with the Pronoun-stem 
s8- (s5-), a combination which expresses ' self,' it forms the 
Latin Pronoun of Identity, i;pse M. for i-p(S)-s6, ipsa F., 
ipsum} N. In class. Latin the first part of this com- 
bination remains undeclined in its bare stem-form i-psdy 
ir-psuniy &c., but in the earlier literature we have declen- 
sion of the first part with or without declension of the 
second, e. g. ea-pse (and^-jo^a?), eum-pse (and eum-psum?). 
Augmented by the Particle -dem it expresses ^ the same,' 
idem, older ts-dem, Masc. (ch. x. § 19), ea-dem Fem., Idem 
(not *id'dem) Neut. 

The Declension of these stems followed the I.-Eur. 
Pronoun Declension, which, as we have seen, was very 
different from the Noun or Adj. Declension, though it 
became more and more assimilated to this in course of 
time, and in Greek had come to be almost identical. It 
is this Greek assimilation of the Pronoun- to the Noun- 
Declension which makes the Greek Pronouns easier to 
learn than the Latin. The Nom. Ace. Sg. Neut. was 
formed, not like 0-stem Nouns in -««, e. g. donum, but in 
'd, e. g. is-tud (I.-Eur. t8d, Gk. to for ^^roh), illud; the 
Nom. Sing. Fem. (with which went the Nom. Ace. Plur. 
Neut. ; see ch. iii. § a) ended in -ai, e. g. O. Lat. kai-ce, 
class. Aaec; while for the Nom. Sing. Masc. the bare 
stem was used, e. g. Lat. Aic, for ghS- with Particle -ce, 
ille (O. Lat. olle) for 61-s5 (Gk. 6 for *(ro). But the Noun- 

^ We should expect Hpbud, Like O. Lat. oUus beside oUe (class. 
Hie) is O. Lat. ipaus beside ipse. Plautus seems to use the form ipsus 
where special emphasis is intended. 
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endings were used side by side with these from a very- 
early time, e. g. I.-Eur. s6s M. (Gk. os ^ he 'for *<ro^), sa 
P. (Gk. 7; for ^<Td)j and so we find in Latin ilia, for ol-sa, 
beside O. Lat. illaeCy for ol-sai with Particle -ee, and 
along with O. Lat. oUe we have O. Lat. olluSy forol-sos. 
(Cf . O. Lat. ipsus beside ipse^ class, ista beside O. Lat. 
istaec, ip-gum Neut., &c.) The suffix -oi, -ei (the Loc. 
Sing, suffix of Noun 0-stems, ch. iii. § 6) was in the I.- 
Eur. Pronoun Declension used in a case which seems to 
have acted not only as a Locative but also as a Dative and 
as a Genitive. Thus Greek /xoi, which we call a Dative, 
has the function of a Genitive in such a phrase as ixr)T4pi 
fioi 'to my mother/ In Latin illij older ol-lei from 
ol-soi or ol-sei (ch. ii. § 14), was both Dative 'to him ' 
and Locative ' in that place/ ' there/ and though by the 
classical period it had been found convenient to distin- 
guish the two uses by restricting illi to the Dat. sense, 
and the form with the Particle -ce, ilhc, to the Loc, 
this distinction is unknown to Plautus, who uses illi and 
illic equally as Dat. and as Loc. The Genitive received 
a distinguishing mark in Latin by the addition of the 
Noun Gen. Sing, suffix -os(ch. iii. §1) to this Dat.-Loc.- 
Gen. form, hijua (pronounced hiiyyus, ch. ii. § 3), older 
^hoios, from ^hoi with an appended -os ; so ejus (pro- 
nounced eyyus) from ei, illius ^ from illi, &c. In the rapid 
utterance of ordinary speech these new Genitives assumed, 
when unaccented (ch. ii. § 11), the pronunciation iltlSy 
isfiSj ipgls^ Auiify els. Thus we have illl[u)g modi (four 
syllables) Ter. Ad. 441, or in one word illlmodi (cf. cui^ 

^ Originally iMua, then through the Latin shortening of a long 
vowel before another vowel, %Wiu8, Altenus is found in dramatio 
verse as well as oLteriuSj though the long penult could not appear in 
dactylic poetry. ; 
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cuimodi), with s dropped before m as in jnimus. for ♦j»m- 
mm (ch. X. § lo). The Nom. Plur. Masc. suffix of O- 
stem pronouns, viz. -oi, was in Latin (as in Greek) 
borrowed by 0-stem Nouns (see ch. iii. § 6). 



Scheme of the Demonstrative Frononn Declension. 

Sing, 



(Stem ghS-, ghd-) 



Nom. M. He, 0. Lat. h^ 
(for ghfi with 
Particle -ce). 

F. haec, 0. Lat. haixi 
(from ghai with 

-cc). 

N. *oc (from *A&I 
with -ce). 

(^n. ;^h/u5, O. Lat. 
♦Amos (with 

addition of Gen. 
Buffix-^stoDat.). 
Dat. huic, O. Lat. hoic 

(from *hoi with 
-ce). 
Ace. M. huncy 0. Lat. hone 
(from **om 
with -cc). 
F. hanc (from *kam 
with -ce). 
AbL M. »oc (from *hod 
with -ce). 
F. Aac (from *had 
with -ce). 
Loc. htc, O. Lat. /^eic 

(from *hei with 

:^X 



(Compound of Stems 
dl- and 85-) 



iJle, O. Lat. o2?e (from 

ol-so) (also 0. Lat. 

*dllo8y dUu8 from 

ol-s6s). 
ma, O. Lat. o2?a (from 

ol-sa) (also iHaecy 

O. Lat *6aaic like 

Aaic). 
tStM2, O. Lat. *oaod 

oUud (from ol- 

sM). 
mius (from Dat. t'Si 

with -5s). 



tKi, O.Lat. *oKoi, oHet 
(from ol-soi). 

iZ^Mm, 0. Lat. *oaom 
(from ol-som), 

iZZam. 

iOoy O. Lat. *oaod 
(from ol-s6d). 

iUa. 

iJXiCf O. Lat. oUei, 
oUeic (from ol-s6i). 



(Stem ei-, i-) 



is (i with Noun 
Nom. Sg. suffix 
-s). 

ea (from ey-ft). 



«« (the I.-Eur. 
form unchang- 
ed). 

ejus (from Dat. 
ei with -ds). 



ei, 0. Lat. eei 
(from eyoi). 

eum, O. Lat. eom 
(from eyom). 

earn, 

CO, 0. Lat. eo(2 

(from eyod). 
ea. 
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(Stem ghd-y ghd-) 


(Compound of Stems 
61- and 85-) 


(Stem ei-, !-) 


Nom 


. M. ;it,O.Lat.*Ao»and 


iUi 0. Lat. *oaoiy 


e* (from ey-oi). 




(unaccented) hex. 


oUei (from ol-soi). 






T.hae, 0. Lat. *hai 


iUas. 


ea€. 




and haic 








N. haec, 0. Lat. *hai 


Ula (with Noun 


ea. 




and haic. 


Neut. PI. ending). 




Gen. 


M. ^orwm (from ghO- 


Ulorumf 0. Lat. oUo- 


eorum. 




8dm). 


(romch.viii.5a8). 






F. Aarum (from gh&- 


marum, 0. Lat. oUa- 


earum. 




sSm). 


rum. 




Dafc. Abl. M. Afe, 0. Lat. 


mis, 0. Lat. ollois, 


eis. 




*Aoi8 and (un- 


which became 






accented) heis. 


oOeis. 






F. ;tw, 0. Lat. *hais 


iUis, 0. Lat. *oUais, 


eis. 




and (unaccent- 


oUeis. 






ed) heis. 






Ace. 


M. Am (from ghons). 


iUos, 


COS. 




F. has (from gha°8). 


iUas, 


eas. 



$ 4. The Particle -oe. This Particle, as we have seen, belongs 
to the stem kS-, kd- (Gk. iicft, a Locative Adverb, Lat. citer, cS-do, 
Engl, he, him). It is employed as an enclitic Particle in other 
languages of the I.-Eur. family beside Latin ; for example, the gh of 
our ' though ' is nothing but this appended -kd. It conveyed the 
sense of 'here/ so that hosce beside hos in Latin is much like 
'these here' beside 'these' in English, and the addition of the 
particle would not make any perceptible difference in the sense. 
In the earlier authors we find -ce added or withheld at will ; UU 
and iUic (ch. ii. § 14), iUum and iUunc, illt4d and iUitc, &g., stand side 
by side in the pages of Plautus and Terence, as turn and tunc in 
classical Latin. But by Cicero's time the forms with -ce have been 
made use of to distinguish synonyms. To Plautus iUi and URc 
were synonyms in the senses *to him' or *in that place.' The 
classical writers reserve HU for the first, UUc for the second sense. 
Similarly iUud 'that thing' was distinguished from Uluc Ho that 
place/ Aoe ' these women ' from haec Hhese things V The particle 
clung closest, as was natural, to the Demonstrative hie 'this,' of 

* Virgil has the old form in Georg. iiL 305 : 

Haec quoque non cura nobis leviore tuendae. 
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which only the ee-forms are found in the Nom. Sing. Masc. hie 
(never M)^ Fern, haec (never haa or Aa), Neut. hoc (never Ao<f), Dat. 
Sing. AMtc, Ace. Sing. Masc huwi (never hwnC)^ hanc (never Mm), and 
so on. The tendency of Latin pronunciation to syncope of final -^ 
(ch. ii. § la) reduced -ce to -c, but the full form of the Particle is 
seen^ for example, when the Interrogative -ne is added , hici-ne, 
hocd-ne (on the change of -S to -t- see ch. ii. § 14 n). 

§ 5. O. Iiat. forms of the Demonstratives. A Nom. Plur. Masc. 
ktSf older Tieis (hisce, heisce) is found on inscriptions and in Plautus 
and even^ according to the Grammarians, in Virgil, Ed. iii. 102 : 

His certe, neque amor causa est, vix ossibus haerent. 
A Dat.-Abl. hihrn occurs in Plautus Cure, 506 : parissumi estis hibus, 
like Ibusy from is, in Plant. MU. 74 ibus dinumerem stipendium. 

The old form vUiis was still used in Cicero's time in the announce- 
ment of a public funeral : ollus leto daiua est^ Quiritea ; and when the 
herald made his pi*oclamation at the elections he used the phrase 
oOa centuria and not Mlla centuria,' just as we keep up the old 
Norman French 'oyez, oyez' in Royal Proclamations. Virgil and the 
later Epic poets are fond of the forms 611% oUts, e. g. Virg. A. i. 254 : 

Olli subridens hominum sator atque deorum, 
a line in which some of the Latin commentators understood 
olli as an Adverb with the sense of ^at that time/ Hhen.' OUntj 
an Adverb derived from a by-stem 0I-, had originally this meaning, 
' at that time,' e. g. Plant. Tntc, 65 olim quom caletur maxime * at 
the hottest time of the year.' 

An early Ace. Sg. Masc. of is, viz. im or cm, is preserved in that 
clause of the Twelve Tables which gives directions how to subpoena 
a witness ; si in ins uocat, ni it, antestamino ; igitur em capito, ' If 
A summon B and B refuses to go, A must first take a bystander 
to witness, then lay hands on B.' 

§ 6. Relative» Indefinite, and Interrogative. 

The I.-Eur. Relative-stem yo- (Gk. os for ♦yos) does not 
supply the Latin Relative, which shows the stem q^'o-, 
a stem originally proper (with q'^i-, q'^u-) to the Interro- 
gative and Indefinite Pronouns (Gk. tIs ; and ns, ttov ; 
and T,ov, Engl, who ?) but used also as a Relative (Engl, 
who). I.-Eur. q^-, q*i-, q'^u- appear in the Latin qui?, 
quid ?, si-quisy ali-cubi, &c. We may roughly distinguish 
qui' (stem q^'o-) as the Relative, qnu (stem q'^i-) as the 
Interrogative and Indefinite Pronoun, though the stems 
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frequently overlap ; e. g. in the Latin of Cato and the 
earliest inscriptions que% is the Nom, PL of the Indefinite, 
qui {quel) of the Relative ^ ; but in class. Lat. both are qui. 
In the Dramatists jww is the Fem. of the Interrog., quae 
of the Relative, but qui^ the I-stem Abl., which probably 
was originally confined to the Interrog.-Indef. use, is 
also Relative, e. g. Ter. Ad, 477 psaltriam parauit, quicum 
uiuat, and queu^ also written qu%9 (ch. x. § 11), which 
was originally Rel. only, is also Interrog.-Indef. The 
I-declension Neuter PI. quia survives only as a Con- 
junction (ch. ix. § 12). In the Italic languages (as in 
Celtic and elsewhere) a curious declension of the Relative 
(and Interrogative) was in vogue, a case-form of the 
Relative-stem being prefixed to a Demonstrative, like 
modern Greek -nov tov for 6v in such a sentence as avros 
€tvf 6 avhpas tov tov ct6a, ^ that is the man whom I saw/ 
The old spelling of the Dat. Sg. of qui, viz. quoiei, shows 
it to be a compound of this kind, having for its second 
element the Dat. Sg. of is (O. Lat. eiei), so that quoiei 
represents quo-eiei; and Gen* Sg. quoiios, then quoins 
(class, cujus) will consequently represent quO-eius. 
Whether this method of declension was used in other 
instances in Latin does not appear. Another feature of 
the Italic Relative is its tendency to append the Pro- 
nominal Particle i (of Gk. ovros-f, &c.); and this is utilized 
in Latin as the discriminating mark of the Nom. Sg. 
Masc. of the Relative, qui (O. Lat. quoi) from quo-l. On 
the Possessive cujus^, -a, -umy older quoius, -a, -urn, with 



^ Cato began his Origines with the words : siques homines sunt, 
quos delectat populi Bomani gesta discribere ; and on the Senatus 
Consultiun de Bacchanalibus, an inscr. of Plautus' time, we have : 
sei ques esent, quel sibei deicerent necesus ese Bacanal habere, 
' siqui essent, qui sibi dicerent necesse esse Bacchanal habere/ 
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stem q^o-yo- formed by means of the Adjective-suffix 
yo- (eh. xi. § 3) from the stem q^'o-, see above (§ %). 

Singular, 

Relative. Interrogatiye-Indefinite. 

Nom. M. gut, O. Lat. qwi (from qais (from stem q^i- with Noun 
q<k>, the bare stem, Nom. Sing, suffix -s) and as an 
with the Particle i). Adj. qui ^ 

F. guoe, 0. Lat. qmi (from qwi^ and as an Adj. qpM. (with 
q^ai). the Nom. Sing, ending of the 

Adj. Decl.) [in O. Lat. q^is 
(stem q^i-)]. 
N. guod (Pronominal Keu- guul (Pronominal Neuter of 
ter of stem q^o-). stem q^i-). 

Gen. ch/us, O. Lat. qwms (from gud Instr. with appended *dto5 

Gen. of is). 
Dat. cut, O. Lat. qmiei (from gud Instr. with appended eiet Dat. 

of is), Quot was still the spelling in Quintilian's youth. 
Ace. M. gwem (stem q'*!-). 
F. qwxm, 

Abl. M. ?«o(8temq-<^) } [and in O. Lat. «u. (stem q»i-)]. 
F. gua ) 

Tlural. 

Nom. M. gut, 0. Lat. guot and (in unaccented ) [in 0. Lat. gu«s 
use) gwfit (stem q*o-). > (stem q°i-) for In- 

F. quuut O. Lat. gtiat (same as Sing.). I terr0g.-Indef.onl7]. 
N. gt<a6, 0. Lat. guat (same as Fem. Sing.). 
Gen. M. quorum (stem q*H>-). 
F. qaarum (stem q"o-). 
Dat. Abl. gut&t«s (stem q^i-) [0. Lat. ^q^xa^ and in unaccented use 
gu^, also spelt q^^ comes from stem q^o-, and was 
originally Eel. only]. 
Ace. M. guos (stem q"o-) ) [0. Lat. guts (stem qM-) for Interrog.- 
F. guos (stem q°o-) i Indef. only]. 

§ 7. Derivatives of the Rel. and Interrog.-Indef. Pro- 
nouns are : 

ali-quis, a compound of the stem ali-, some (connected 

^ The distinction of gut Adj. (e.g. qui homo yenit ?) and guts Pron. 
(e. g. quis venit ?) is later than Plautus. 
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with aliO', other), and the Indef . Pron. ; ec-quis, which pre- 
fixes ^ece (connected with ecce) to quis ; quu-nam^ which 
appends the Interrogative Particle nam (ch. ix, § 6) to the 
Interrog., as qni^dam (for ^quis-damy like idem for is-dem) 
appends a similar Particle from the Pronoun-stem do- (§ 3) 
to the Indefinite ; qui-vis adds vis, you wish, and qul4ibet 
adds Iviet (libet), it pleases j on the appendage -cumque of 
quicumque, see ch. ix. § !2 j quisque, each, has in Old Latin 
the sense of quicumque'^y e. g. Plant. Capt, 798 quemque 
offendero * whomever I come across'; quis-quamyaLuy, lit. 
^ anyhow/ was used especially in negative sentences, its 
I-stem Ahl. being employed as an Adv. in ne-qulquam, 
in vain, lit. 'not anyhow'; ^w«>-joiam is a Compound of 
^quispe (the I-stem Abl. of which is the Adverb quippe, for 
qulpe) with^fl^e, as nundam of nunc vn^jam. 
§ 8. The Pronominal Adjectives. These are : 
(i) dliiis from I.-Eur. Slyo- (Gk. akko ) with by-forms ^ 
<di8 in Nom. Sg. Masc. and alid in Nom. Sg. Neut. (cf . 
Cornells for CorneliuSy ch. iii. § 6). The derivative Adj. 
alienus is for ali-mo- (by Dissimilation) with the suffix 
-mO' (ch. xi. § 5). 

(2) a/^e?r is formed from the root al-, seen in Slyo-, by 
the addition of the suffix -tero- (ch. xi. § 8), while other 
I.-Eur. languages show a similar formation from the root 
an- (Germ, an-der, Engl, o-lher, from ^ on-ther '). It is 
often used (like O. Engl, oder) as an Ordinal Numeral, 
^second.' A stem altro- appears in altrin-secuSy altro- 
vorsus (Plant., later altrorsus). 

^ So had the simple Indefinite quia, e. g. in an old plebiscitum : 
eum quia uolet magistratus multare, dum minore parti familias 
tazsat, liceto, ' what magistrate soever desires to fine him, may do 
so up to less than half of his belongings/ 

^ e. g. Catullus Ixvi. 28 : quod non fortior ausit alis. 

Lucretius i. 263 : quando alid ex alio reficit natura, 
G % 
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(3) w//w* is f onned with the LO-suffix (ch. xi § 9) from 
unus (see eh. iv. § 4), which also beloDgs to the Pronoun 
Declension^ Gen. unius, Dat. uni. The opposite of ullus 
is nullum with the negative prefix ne- of n-usquam, n^e)- 
utiquam (ch. it. § 1 7) ; and uUus was coined on the tjrpe of 
nullusy ^ne-ullus, ^ not a little one/ ^ not even one/ so that 
there was a time in Latin when nullus was in use but not 
ullu%. Like nMuSy but used properly of persons, while 
nullum was used normally of things, is nemo from '^iie-hemo. 
(On hemOy a by-form of homoy see ch. iii. § 8 n^ Nullus 
is scarcely used as a substantive till late Latin, but 
nullitcs and 7^t^^^ take the place of neminis and nemine in 
class. Latin. As the Neuter of nullus mhil (usually pro- 
nounced nil) is employed, a compound of the negative 
ne- and Mlum, (On the scansion nihil, earlier nihil, see 
ch. iii. § 16.) 

(4) sdlus is connected with the Adverb se, sed-, apart 
(e. g. sed-itio, lit. ^ a going apart ^), and is formed from 
»d', a grade of se- (see ch. x. § la) with the suffix Jo (ch. 
xi. §9). 

(5) totus may be connected with the I.-Eur. teuta, ^ a 
community/ whence the naxne Teuton, and be derived 
from the root teu-, ^ to swell,' ^ be large ' (ef . Lat. tumeo). 

(6) Mer is one of those Latin Relative (Interrog.-Indef .) 
forms beginning with «- (cf . ubi^ ut) which seem to come 
from the stem q^u- (§ 6). With the addition of -que, 
ever (cf. O. Lat. quisque, § 7), it becomes uterque and in 
Plautus we find a rare form sed-utraque Nom. Sg. Fem., 
^ each separately ' {Stich. 106). The opposite of titer is 
neuter (a trisyllable) with the negative prefix ne- of 
nequeo, &c. Alieruter is a compound of alter and «^er, 
sometimes with both elements declined, sometimes with 
the second only (cf . § 3 on ij^se). 
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AH of these take the Pronominal Gen. and Dat. Sg. 
in 'ius and -i, but only alins takes the Neut. Sg. (Nom.- 
Ace.) in -d, aliud (of. Gk. aXAo for "'^aAAoS). True to their 
Adjectival character however they admitted more readily 
than ille, iste and the other Demonstrative Pronouns the 
Noun Declension forms in these cases^ e.g. unae rei 
(Gen.), Cic. ; (am mdli consili, Ter. ; coloris ulli, Plant. ; 
alferae legioni, Caes. For the Gen. Sing, of alius the 
Romans discarded alius, which was liable to confusion 
with the Nom., and used the Gen. Sing, of alter instead, 
altenus. (On the scansion see § 3 n.) 

There are other Adjectives called ^ Pronominal ' Adjec- 
tives, because they ^re derived from Pronoun-stems. 
These like the Possessives (§ 2) belong to the Adjective 
Declension. From the stem to-, te- comes Lat. talis 
(I.- Eur. tali' ; cf. Gk. Trjki-Kos ), tan-tuSy tdt^ older tolt-y 
preserved in toti-dem (I.-Eur. toti-; cf. Gk. Tonr(o-)oy 
for ♦roTios), and (with 0-suffix, ch. xi. § 2) totus (e. g. 
Manilius iii. 420 : detrahitur summae tota pars, quota 
demitur). From the Relative (Interrog.-Indef.) stem 
comes Lat. qndlis (Gk. ht/Xi-kov), gnantuSy qudty older 
quot^' (I.-Eur. q'^Sti- ; cf . Gk- 7roV((r)oy from ^Trortoy), 
and (with 0-suflSx) quotus (e. g. Horace Epp. i. 5. 30 : tu 
quotus esse velis rescribe, ^ write back how many other 
guests you wish to meet you,' lit. ^ which number in the 
series you wish to be '). Cottldie may come from ^qndtUuSy 
a by-form, and stand for quot(i)tl'diey with Syncope of i. 
(On ce-teriy see ch. ix. § 4, and on ambOy a Dual like 
the Numeral dtiOy ch. iii. §1.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VEEB. 

§ 1. Thematio and Athematio. The I.-Eur. Verb 
had two Conjugations, (i) the Thematic, in which the 
Person-suffixes were attached to the Verb-root by means 
of a connecting Vowel, S or 6 (ch. x. § ii), called the 
Thematic Vowel/ e.g. Gk. k4y'0-ii€v,\4y'€-Tfy where the 
suffix of the First Person Plural, -/mei;, and the suffix of 
the Second Person Plural, -rt, are attached to the root 
of the Verb, Acy-, by means of the Vowels o and c ; 
(2) the Athematic, in which the Person-suffixes were 
attached directly to the Verb-root without the help 
of this connecting vowel, e. g. Gk. t-/ut€y, ?-r<. The 
Thematic Conjugation had its i Sg. Pres. Ind. in -0, and 
used the diphthong oi in its Optative, e. g. Gk. Xcy-o), 
Acy-oi-rc. The I Sg. Pres. Ind. of the Athematic Con- 
jugation had the suffix -mi, and in the Optative ie was 
used in the Sing. Act., elsewhere i, e.g. Gk. cl/utt, lora-ifr;-!;, 
i(TTa-l^fjL€v {l<rTdifi€v). The so-called ^irregularity' of 
;' Latin Verbs like sum, eo, volo, is mainly due to the fact 
! that they belong^ to the I.-Eur. Athematic Conjugation. 
. The root of the Verb sum is es- (cf. Inf. esse), and es-t, 
eS'tis, differ from leg-i-t^ leg-i-tis merely in the absence 
of the connecting vowel e (class. Lat. ?, ch. ii. § 14). 
So l-s (older *^'-*), I4i9 (older *ei-tis) from the root ei-, 
* to go ' ; vul-t (older vol-t), vuMis (older vol-tis) from the 
root wel-, 'to wish' (ch. ii. § 8; on t?i*see § 23). The -m 
of sum is the Athematic -mi of the i Sg. Pres. Ind. ; 
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and the ie (i) of the Optative appears in the so-called 
' Subjunctive/ s-ie-s (class, m*), s-t-tis. But in Latin 
a great many thematic forms are mixed with these Athe- 
matic Verbs. Thus their First Singular Pres. Ind. is 
usually thematic, e-o from ey-6 (ch. x. § 13), vol-o^ and 
their Third Plural of the same tense, e. g. eunt ^ from ey-6nt 
(ch. ii. § 14). And throughout the Latin Verb we shall 
find a strange mixture of thematic with athematic forms. 

§ 2. The First Conjugation. To this Conjugation ^ 
belongs the large number of Derivative Verbs from A-stem ' 
Nouns, e. g. from plantay a plant, plantare^ to plant, * to 
make into a plant,' from fuga^ flight, fugare^ to put to 
flight. This form of Verb became associated with 
a Transitive sense, * to make,' ' reduce anything to a 
certain state or condition,' and was extended to Verbs 
derived from other stems, if these Verbs had this transi- 
tive meaning, e.g. cold rare y to make coloured, from color y 
acelerare^ to make guilty, from seelus^ pulverare, to turn 
into dust, to cover with dust, from pulvis. A section of the 
First Conjugation Verbs belongs to a very ancient type, 
such as std-re from the root sta-, * to stand,' m-^m-r^, where 
tra- is a Verb-root, a derivative of the root ter-, * to go 
through,' ^ pierce.' This ancient type belonged properly 
to the Athematic Conjugation, while Derivatives like 
fugare were thematic and used the sufllx -yo- to form 
their Present Tense. The two types have been blended 
in Latin in such a way that both form their i Sg. Pres. 
Ind. thematically, with the addition of this suffix -y6-, 
and the rest of their Persons athematically ; and so v^e 
have: intro (from "trd-yo) Y^^fugb (from -gd-yo)\ fugd'% 
like intrd'S^fugd-tig like intrd-tis, 

^ The athematic form would be i-nt, a form which seems actually 
to have been in use. 
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The First Conjugation was the favourite Latin Con- 
jugation, and verbs taken from other languages were 
impressed into it^, e.g. propinare^ to drink a person^s 
health, from Greek TrpovCvdv, atticissare, to ape the 
Athenian fashion, from Greek iTTiKlC^w. It includes 
the numerous class of Iteratives or Prequentatives, e.g. 
pulsOy I strike frequently, the Frequentative of peUo, 
formed from Perf . Part. Pass.-stems or rather from the 
Fem. of these used as a Noun (cf . offema beside offensus^ 
repulsa beside repulsus). They sometimes double the 
TO-suffix, e,g./aC'ti-to, ven-M-to. 

O. Lat. 807iere^ e.g. Lucr. iii. 156 : 

Oaligare oculos, sonere auris, succidere arfcuS| , 

comes directly from the root swgn- (Lat. son-, ch. x. § 13) 
as legere from the root leg-, (see § 4), and formed its 
Perfect and Supine regularly, sonuiy sonitum. So7idre, a 
Derivative from a lost Verbal Noun sona, existed side by 
side with sonere and in time ousted the Third Conj. form, 
though the Third Conj. Perf. and Supine were retained. 
Hence the iiregular conjugation : sono, sonuiy sonitum, 
sonare. Similarly the coexistence of im-plico (3 Conj.) 
from the root pick-, ^to fold' (cf. Gk. -jrAt/co)) and 
im-plico (i Conj.) from a lost Verbal Noun of the First 
Decl. (cf. Gk. ttAok)/) gave rise to the blended con- 
jugation : ijnplicOy implicni and impUcaviy implicitum and 
implicatum, implicare. In the case of celo from a lost 
Verbal Noun cela, concealment, from the root eel-, the 
Third Conj. form celo is found only in Compounds, e. g. 
oc-culo (from ob and cllo); while in projllgare beside^^^r^, 
oecupare beside capere^ &c,, it is the First Conj. form 
which appears in the Compounds, and the Third Conj. 

^ So in Germanloan-verbs take the ending -Uirin^ e. g. commandieren. 
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form in the Simple Verb. (On dare^ with da-^ the weak 
grade of the root do-, ' to give/ and on stare from the root 
sta-, ^to stand/ see § 23). 

§ 3. The Second Conjugation. Here too we may 
discriminate an ancient type of Athematic Verbs, e.g. 
im-ple'Tewiih the root ple-(cf.P.P.P.m/?/^-^M*),a by-form 
of the root pel-, ' to fill/ from the great mass of Deriva- 
tive Verbs, e. g. claude-re^ to be lame, derived from the 
0-stem Adjective claudus^ lame. These Derivatives of 
the Second Conjugation contrast with the Derivatives 
of the First in that they are derived not from A-stems 
but from 0-stems and have not a transitive but an intran- 
sitive meaning. Clarere, for example, means ^ to be clear,^ 
while clarare means ^ to make clear.' Like the Derivative 
Verbs of the First Conjugation these Derivatives of the 
Second formed their Present Tense stem originally with 
the sufBx -y6- and belonged properly to the Thematic 
Conjugation. In Latin the intermixture of the thematic 
and athematic forms has had the same result as in the 
First Conjugation, namely that the First Sing. Pres. Ind. 
was formed thematically with the Y6-suffix, the other 
Persons athematically, e. g. i?nj)leo (f rom-e-y6)like claudeo; 
claudes, olaude-tis^ like imple-s^ imple-tis. 

But there is a further element of confusion in the 
Second Conjugation. Thel.-Eur. Causative and Intensive 
Verbs, whose Present-stem was formed in -Syo- with the 
O -grade of the root (ch. x. § 1 2), were attracted into this 
Conjugation in Latin ; and so, e. g. moneo^ I remind, cause 
to remember (with Present-stem mSnSyo-) the Causa- 
tive of the Verb-root men-, ^ to remember,' is a Second 
Conjugation Verb. Another verb of this form with 
Causative meaning is torreOy I cause to become dry, 
from the root ters-, ^ to be dry.' Another with Causative 
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or Intensive meaning is noceo from the root nee- (Lat. 
ne(c\ The absorption of these verbs into the Second 
Conjugation brought about the strange result that 
though the Second Conjugation type is associated with 
an intransitive sense, a small body of verbs of this Con- 
jugation have a decidedly transitive meaning. 

The intransitive character of these Second Conj. 
Verbs, the E- Verbs as they may be called, is due to 
the fact that the Verb-stem with this suflSx -e- had an 
intransitive sense. In Greek the Verb-stem with the 
E-suflSx was used as a Passive, e. g. ^-rviri;-r, I was 
struck, or merely an Intransitive, e.g. -fxai^?]-r, I was 
in a state of madness. In Latin this intransitive 
Verb-stem in e appears in cale-facioy to put into a state 
of warmth, cale-fioy to be put into a state of warmth, 
closely connected with it are Verbal Noun-stems in (?, 
e. g. %orde% Plur. (cf. sorde-facio)^ the declension of which 
varies between the Fifth and the Third Declension (see 
ch, iii. § 13). There are a large number of these Verbs 
in ^€0 indicating state or condition in Latin, e. g. caleOy 
timeo^ paveOy each with a corresponding Noun in ^or 
(an S-stem, ch. iii. § 8 ; ch. xi. § 18), e. g. calory timor^ 
pavoTy and an Adj , in -^-duSy e. g. caliduSy timidus, 
' pavidu^. ^ Incep tive ^ Verbs, which denote the passing 
•^'^ji- into a state or condition, e. g. calescOy to pass into the 



state of warmth, liquescOy to pass into a liquid state, 
are so closely associated with Intransitive £- Verbs that 
they are often used as their Present Tense, e. g. inardesco 
{inardeo is not found), convalesco (not convaleo). In 
fact it is a law of Latin that in composition with the 
Prepositions cum^ ex^ in. Prepositions which convey 
the idea of ^becoming,' these E-Verbs must form 
their Present Tense in ^escoy unless the Preposition 
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retains its separate f orce^ e. g. e-hiceOy to shine out (not 
^ to pass into a shining state ')y co-haereo^ to be united 
with (not Ho pass into a united state ^). So remote 
are these Verbs from a transitive sense that a con- 
struction like horrere aliquem, pavere aliquem is not found 
before Cicero^s time. To make Transitives of them 
the Auxiliary Y erh /acio was brought into requisition, 
e. g. pave-faciOj cale-facio. 

Third Conj. Verbs which had an intransitive mean- 
ing tended to pass into the Second Conjugation. Thus 
fervOy the older form, e. g. Virg. Aen, iv. 567 : 

Jam fery^re litora flammis, 
became in class. Ij&k,. ferveo, {Ci.fulgeo iromfulgo^ scateo 
from scatOy intueor from intuor.) 

§ 4. The Third Conjugation. This is the common 
receptacle for Verbs of all kinds but the Derivative YO- 
Verbs, derived from Nouns or Adjectives, which belong 
to the First, Second, and Fourth. Such Derivatives 
from U-stems however are included in this Conjugation, 
e.g. statud from ^%tatuyOy derived from %taiu%. Verbs 
in 'io not derived from Nouns or Adjectives, which for 
a time wavered between the Third and Fourth Conju* 
gations, have been mostly absorbed by the Third, such as 
facio (2 Sg. facts 3 Conj., but older fuels 4 Conj.) y par ia- 
(Inf. parerey but in Plautus parlre). The Derivatives 
from Nouns and Adjectives are distinguishable from 
them by their Perfect in -ivi and P. P. P. in -Utis^ e. g. 
finiviyfinUuSy though even this form of the Perf. Ind. and 
Part. Pass, occurs in a few Third Conj. Verbs like lacesso, 
which had by-forms in -ioy *lacissiOy *capessio. The types 
of Verb which it contains are therefore very numerous. 
We have (i) the comndon type of Thematic Verb., with 
the ordinary form of the root, e. g. leg-6 from the root 
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%-, d^o (older detcd) from the root deic-^ duco (older 
douco with ow for I.-Eur. eu, eh. x. § 1 1) from the root 
deuC', (2) with Reduplicated Root, e. g. gi-gn-o (Gk. 
y t-yr-ojutat) from the root gen-, (3) with Nasalized Root, the 
nasal being either inserted in the root, e. g. ju-n-g-o from 
the root jvrg- (I.-Eur. yeug-^ weak form ytlg-), to join, 
li-n-quo from the root liq-^ leiq-, to leave, or appended, 
e. g. slerno from the root sler-^ to strew, lin-o from the 
root li', lei-, to smear. Sometimes a syllable is appended, 
e.g. sternuOj I sneeze, minuo, a type of Verb which cor- 
responds to Greek Verbs in -zu/xt or -rtco, e. g. -map-vv-iiai 
(cf. fjLL-j'V'Oct)). (4) with Yd-suffix, e.g. specio^. These 
wavered between the Fourth and Third Conjugations, 
unlike the Derivatives from I-stems with i Sg Pres. in 
'io from*-iy6, e.g. ^nio, which belong exclusively to the 
Fourth (see below, § 5). (5) ^Inceptives' with the SKO- 
sufEx, which are not rightly called ^ Inceptives,' since 
they denote the passing into a state or condition, ^becom- 
ings rather than ^beginning,* e. g. cale8co ylhecome warm, 
liquesco, I pass into a liquid state (§ 3), and the archaic 
^ Inceptive ^ of surn, esco (used by Lucretius). These 
modifications of the Root by Reduplication, Nasalization, 
addition of YO- and SKO-suffixes were made with the 
object of forming a Present-Tense Stem, and were 
properly discarded in the Perfect and the tenses related 
to the Perfect. The stem gigno- of gigho had the idea of 
' continued production,' so that gigno meant ^ I continue 
to produce,' ' I am in the state of producing.' To form 
the Tenses expressing momentary, past action such a 
stem could not be used ; so we find the Perfect genui 
exhibiting the root in the form gen^, not in the form 

^ Y in Greek after a consonant became r, so Gk. (TKiirTOfMi, for 
aKin-yo-fjuu, corresponds to Lat. specio. 
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giffn- (cf. Gk. i-y^v-o-fxriv % Aor., beside yCy^o-nai Pres.). 
These Tense-stems will be discussed afterwards (§§ 7-1 2); 
but meanwhile we may point out that by a not unnatural 
confusion a stem which properly belonged only to the 
Present Tense was often retained throughout theVerb (e. g. 
junxiy junctu8 retain the » of the Pres. -stem), or a stem 
was used in the Present which properly belonged to other 
Tenses, e. g. rMo, beside rudo (older ^reudo), geno Lucr. 
(On the use of ^ Inceptives ' in -bco as Present of Intransi- 
tive E- verbs, e. g. incalescOy not ^incaieOj see above, § 3.) 

§ 5. The Fourth Copjugation. This like the First and 
Second, consists mainly of Derivative Verbs, These are 
not merely Derivatives from I-stems, e.g, finio (Pres.- 
etem fm-j^d') derived from the I-stem/«2>, but Deriva- 
tives of various origin, all showing the usual Derivative 
Present-stem suffix -y6-, e.g. cusfodio, I am a guard, 
from custos. As the First Conj. Derivatives had a transi- 
tive, the Second Conj. Derivatives an intransitive sense, 
so the Fourth Conj. Derivatives are to some extent asso- 
ciated with the idea of a mental or bodily state, especially 
a state of disease, e.g. rancio, I am hoarse, dentio, I am 
teething. Desiderative Verbs (which were used more in 
conversational Latin than in the literary language) be- 
long to the Fourth Conjugation, e.g. esiirio, I am hungry, 
I desire to eat, empturio, I desire to buy. They are formed 
with the Y6-suffix from Verbal Noun-stems in -tor-, e. g. 
esurio (older ^esSrio) from esor {ed4or-)j an eater, empiurio 
(older *emptdrio) from emptor, a buyer, and must be dis- 
tinguished from a small class of Verbs in -urio (also 
written -urrio), e. g. ligurrio, I lick, scaiurio, I gush, which 
are Derivatives from Verbal Nouns in -«m, e.g. securisj 
an axe (from seco), or -ura, e.g.Jigura {bom Jingo), 

The Fourth Conjugation is connected with the Third 
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by the accident that a large number of Verbs of the 
Third Conjugation had by-forms made with the YO- 
suffix, e.g. pinsio beside pinso (cf. lacessivi, &c., from 
^lacessio, a by-form of lacesso), and that several of the 
YO-verbs did not retain this suffix throughout their Con- 
jugation, e. g.facio has Int. fac^re^ cupio has Inf. cupere, 
Facio and cupio are by the classical period entirely sepa- 
rated from any connexion with the Fourth Conj._, though 
Plautus has faciSy cupis like aiidiSy and a hexameter line 
of Ennius ends with corde cupUiis ; and the same is true 
of adgredior (but adgredlmur Plant.), adorior (but adoritur 
Lucr.), morior (but worimur Enn.), and the like. It is 
perhaps to the connecting-link furnished by these Verbs 
in 'io of the Third Conjugation that we should refer the 
remodelling of the Imperf. and Fut. Ind. of the Fourth 
Conj. on the type of the Third, which was fully effected 
before the classical period ; finiebam replacing the older 
finibam^jiniam the olAffrfinibo (see §§ 8, 9). 

§ e. The Voices. The three Voices of Greek, Active, 
Middle, and Passive, are in Latin Grammars reduced to 
two. Active and Passive. The Latin Deponents how- 
ever take to some extent the place of the Greek Middle, 
and sequor is an example of an I.-Eur. Middle which 
appears in the I.-Eur. languages with the Middle or 
Passive endings (e. g. Gk. iTro-fxai, Early Irish sechur). 
These endings are explained in § 21. In the Italic and 
Celtic languages their distinguishing feature is the letter 
r (e. g. Lat. sequor^ sequitur ; O. Ir. s^hur, sechethar), 
and there are traces that the passive R-forms were 
originally restricted to an -IjnApersonal use in which this 
r was added immediately to the root of the verb. If this 
be so, a supposed form ama-r would in very early times 
mean * there is loving * and would govern an Accusative* 
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Case; later it would receive a Personal suffix^ ^ama-td-r 
{class. Lat. amalUr, ch. ii. § 14)^ and gradually take the 
Noun as a Subject not as an Object. Amur hominem 
would become amatur hominem^ then amatur homo. This 
Impersonal use of the Passive was a great feature of 
Latin^ e. g. itur in antiquam silvam^ Virg, ; privatvm. 
FBECABio ADEiTVE^ * No Admittance,' on an inscription. 
(On the Fut. Inf. Pass, amatum iri see § 15.) In the 
early literature we find occasionally the Noun in the 
Accusative, e. g. vitam vivitur Enn. 

Another trace of the I.-Eur. Middle in Latin is the 
Perfect Active, whose ending -i (older -ei) shows it to be 
a Middle and not an Active form (see § 10), so that 
a Perfect like reverti goes naturally with a present 
revertor. On the other hand the earlier Perfects gavisi ^, 
soluiy aim were in classical Latin replaced by the usual 
Deponent type of Perfect, gavisus 8um, solitus sum, ausus 
sum ; and, by a curious a ttraction, coeptm sum, desitus sum 
were used when a Pass. Inf. followed, e. g. urbs coepta est 
aedificari^. 

The I.-Eur. Middle was associated with Verbs indi- 
cating states of feeling, operations of the senses, 
condition of life, &c. ; and the Latin Deponents are still 
true to this type, e. g. reor^ vereor, irascor, contemplor, 
poetoTy dominor^ auguror^ aemulor^. Like the Reflexive 
use of the Greek Middle is Lat. dngor for cingo me, &c. 
Examples of Frequentative Middles are hortor (Frequen- 
tative of O. Lat. horior), meditor (from a lost medor, Gk. 
nibofxaijy imitor (from a lost imor ; cf . imd-go), nitor for 

' e. g. Liv. Andronicus : quoniam audiui paucis gauisi. 

^ So in the early writers potestur, poteratur^ possetuVf nequitufy nequi' 
iumj e. g. Lucr. iii. loio : quod tamen expleri nulla ratione potestur. 

■ Lat. -ari corresponds to Greek -cvcti^, e. g. Lat. domtnari to Greek 
Tvpavvti&uv, ^ to be a tyrant,' * to play the part of a tyrant.* 
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*nivilor (from a root with a Guttural ; cf . niamSy and see 
qK X. § 18). 

As in Greek aTroOvri(TK<»i — ^a Verb of Active form — is 
used as the Passive of airokr^ivai, so in Latin vapulo is 
the Passive of caedo, to beat, veneo (venum eo) of vendoy 
to sell,/o of facto y to make. The older Inf. Jiere ^ was in 
classical Latin changed to suit the form of the ordinary 
Passive Inf. and became fieri, much as Plautus uses 
veniri for venire, 

§ 7. Tenses. The Present. The various Tenses of the 
Verb had each their Tense-stem, formed from the root of 
the Verb by -the addition of some suflHx or by some other 
modification (e. g. Reduplication, § 10). In addition, the 
Past Tenses might be distinguished by the Prefix of the 
Augment e-, a Demonstrative Particle signifying ^ then/ 
^ there '/but in the earliest Greek and Sanscrit literature 
this Particle is often omitted and in Latin there seems 
to be no trace of it. The formation of the Present-stem 
has already been treated in the account of the Latin 
Conjugations. To indicate the idea of present or con- 
tinued Action we have seen that the root of the Verb 
was modified in the First, Second, and Fourth Conju- 
gations by the addition of a YO-suffix ; e. g. amd^yo-y 
is the Present-stem of the Verb amare, to love, whence 
I Sg. Pres. Ind. '^amd-yoy which became amo ; so pleo for 
^ple-yo (stem ple-yo-), &c. Third Conjugation Verbs 
show various modes of forming the Present-stem, such as 
( I ) lleduplication, e. g^gigno (stem gi-gnd- ; cf. Gk. yCyvo- 
fxai) from the Root gen-, (2) N-suflSx, e. g. ster-n-o from 
the root sfer-, U-n-o from the root lei-y or N-infix, e. g. 
pa-n-g-o from the root pag-^ this n disappearing usually 

^ Ennius in the description of Homer's Metempsychosis has : 
memini me fiere pauom, ^ I remember becoming a peacock.' 
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in the Perfect, &e., e. g. stra-vi, It-vi, pe-pt^-i or pep-i, 
A common Third Conjugation type however shows the 
ordinary form of the root with no addition but the thematic 
vowel (e. g. le^-o from the root %- ; dico, originally deic-o^ 
from the root deic-). The SKO-suffix gave the notion of 
becomings and so was adapted to the Present Tense, e. g. 
incaleacOy I become warm, Perf. incaiui (see § 3). 

§ 8. The Imi>erfect. This Tense belongs to the Present- 
system, being really the Preterite of the Present Tenses. 
Its Preterite sense is given to it in Latin by the addi- 
tion in the First Pers. Sing, of -bam. The -bam of this 
Tense is really an Auxiliary Verb, a Preterite of the 
I.-Eur. root bheu-, ^ to be ^ (Lat^i^i, O. Ij&t fuo ; cf. ch. x. 
§^ 16), appended to a Verb-stem, e. g. amd-bam^ vide-bam, 
lege-bam, a^adi-bam (class, audie^bam, remodelled after the 
Third Conjugation, § 5). Eram stands alone in dispens- 
ing with this Auxiliary. It is a Preterite from the root es-, 
'to be/ of the same formation as --bam from the root bheu-. 

§ 9. Future. Like the -bam of the Imperfect, the 
-id of the Future conceals an Auxiliary Verb, a Future, 
or rather Subjunctive of the root bheu-, ' to be/ Ero^ 
which corresponds to the Homeric ca>, Att. on (from *€(T<a), 
is a corresponding Subjunctive from the root es-, ^to be,^ 
with that future sense which belonged to the Subjunctive 
in early times (p. 100 «.). This formation of the Future in 
-bo is peculiar to the three Conjugations, which are especi- 
ally the Conjugations of Derivative Verbs, that is to say 
to the First, Second, and Fourth, e.g. ama-bo, vide-bo, and 
in Early Latin audt-bo, though by the classical period the 
Fourth Conj, Future was remodelled on the pattern 
of the Third Conjugation, atidiam like le^am (§ 5). This 
so-called Future of the Third and Fourth Conjugations 
is nothing but the Subjunctive (§ 13), the A-Subjunc-? 

H 
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tive form being used in the First Person Singular^ the 
E-Subjunctive forms in the other Persons, e.g. legam 
(originally legd-m, eh. ii. § 6), leges, lege-t (originally 
lege-t, eh. ii. § i6). (On these Subjunctive forms see § 1 3.) 

§ 10. Perfect. The completeness with which the 
Verb-system has been preserved in Greek in contrast 
with Latin is nowhere more clearly seen than in the 
Preterite Tenses. While Greek preserves separately 
(1) a First Aorist, better called the S-Aoirist, e.g. ^-fieif-a 
for *€-8€tK-(r-a, from the root SctK-, (a) a Second Aorist, 
better called the Weak-root Aorist, because it shows the 
weak root (ch. x. § 1 2) of the verb, e. g. i-mO-ov from ttI^-, 
the weak form of the root -ireid-, I.-Eur. bheidh-, (3) a 
Perfect, showing the Reduplicated Verb-root, e. g. fxifjLova, 
we find in Latin all three mixed up together into a 
single Preterite, which we call the Perfect Tense, and 
all driven into the same groove of declension. The 
S-Perfect, which corresponds to the Greek First Aorist 
e. g. dixiy earlier deix-ei (like l-8€tf-a), the true Perfect, 
e.g. memin-i (like Gk. iiiyuov-a), and Perfects like /"w^e, 
sddi^ which some compare with the Greek Second 
Aorist, are all declined in the same way : dixi, dixisti, 
dixit; meminiy meministi^ meminit ; scidi, scidisti^ scidit. 
On the other hand we have in Latin a type of Preterite 
which is not found in Greek, the V-Perfect, e.g. amd^v-i, 
9/ion-U'i, audl'V-iy the origin of which is not known. 

The declension too of the Perfect shows traces of hav- 
ing been pieced together from various materials. The 
ending I (older ei)oi the First Person Singular is I.-Eur. 
-ai, the ending of the Middle Voice. The Third Sing, 
of the Perfect Middle had the same ending in L-Eur., 
but in Latin -t (the usual 3 Sg. suffix, § 30) has been 
added to distinguish the Third from the First Person, 
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^eirt becoming Aty then -^t (eh. ii. § 16). The Third 
Person Plural in -runty older -ront (ch. ii. § 14), shows 
the same r that appears often in the 3 PI. of the I.-Eur. 
Verb. The First Person Plural is an Active form, e.g. 
meminimus (ef. Gk. yL€n6vafx€v), 

Although the I.-Eur. Perfect had as a rule a Redupli- 
cated stem, there were a few Unreduplicated Perfects, 
e. g. woid-, the Perfect-stem from the root weid-, * to 
see, know' (Greek olba represents the Active, Lat. vldl 
the Middle), sed-^ the Perfect-stem from the root sed-, 
* to sit ' (Lat. sedi). In the second example the raising 
of the root-vowel from S to e seems to take the place of 
Reduplication, parallel to which we find in tatin pe^i 
(beside p^pigi), legi (root leg-), egi (root ag-) and the like. 
But undoubtedly the original Perfect-type had Redu- 
plication, and most apparently Unreduplicated Perfects 
in Latin like tUliy seLdi were Reduplicated at an earlier 
period of the language^, and lost their Reduplication 
first in Compounds under the Early Accent Law (ch, ii. 
§ 12), then by analogy in the Simple Verb also. Re-fetuli 
became ret(^S)iuli (hence always spelt with double t) 
with Syncope of ^, at-tetuli became attuli, and so on, 
until at last the use of -tuli in Compounds led to the use 
of tuli in the Simple Verb. Similarly we have cucurri 
but concurriy incurri, &c. 

The Vowel of the Reduplication Syllable was origin- 
ally S, but owing to the Latin tendency to Assimilation 
(ch. ii. § 15) adapted itself to the vowel of the following 
syllable, e. g. cucurri, momordL This was the formation 
in vogue at the classical period, but in the earlier litera- 
ture we find cecurriy memordi, &c. ; and even Cicero and 
Caesar seem to have allowed the older forms. 

' Tetuli is the only form known to Plautus ; cf O. Lat. scicidu 
H 2 
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The shortened forms of the V- and S-Perfects, e. g. 
audisti for audivisH^ dixti for dixisti, are produced by 
two tendencies of the language, '(i) the tendency to 
drop V between two vowels, especially between two 
similar vowels, such as i-i (cf . obliscor an old by-form 
of obliviscoTy I forget, m for n vis, * if you please/ dinua, 
an old by-form of divinm) (ch. ii. § 12), (2) the tendency 
to drop one of two similar neighbouring syllables (cf. 
semodius for *semp^odiu9, idolatria for ^idolo-latria, &c., 
ch. ii. § 12). We have dixti for dix^isti, misti for «ii-*i- 
sti^ where the two syllables are similar, but not, e.g. 
^cepsti for ce-pi-sti, where the two syllables have not 
similarity of sound. 

§ 11. Pluperfect. Like the Imperfect in -bam, and 
Future in -bo, the Pluperfect in -eram is an Auxiliary 
formation, -eram being the Preterite of the root es-, ^ to 
be ' (§ 8), which is added to the Perfect-stem, e. g. amdv- 
erarn^ mo7in^eram, dtx-eram, memin-eram, audiv-eram. 

§ 12. t^ture-Perfect. This Tense adds to the 
Perfect-stem the Auxiliary ero (§ 9), as the Pluperfect 
adds eram, e.g. amdv-ero, monu-erOy dlx-ero, memin-erOy 
audiv-ero. In Early Latin there were forms in -ssOy 
which are replaced in classical Latin by Fut.-Perf. forms, 
but which are of an entirely different origin, e.g. amasso. 
They seem to have been originally Subjunctives of some 
S -tense, like the Greek S-Aorist, and are in fact the 
exact equivalents of Greek Futures like Tt/unyo^o), which 
stands for n/mao-o-w, and is properly the Subjunctive ^ of 

^ I.e. the Athematic Subjunctive, which had o, c where the 
Thematic had a;, 17. Thus Ttiirjaofifv (cf. r€iaoii€v Subj. in Homer) 
is Athematic, rifi^aw/itv Thematic. The L-Eur. Subj. had often 
a Fut. sense, a feature of the old language which is still retained 
in the Greek of Homer, e. g. Od. xvi. 437 ov8' iaatrai ovh\ yivrfrai. 
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iTLfxyjaa. Similarly dixo (d./axo) may be compared with 
Gk. 8€tfa). (On the Optative of this Latin S-Aorist, 
amassimy &e., see § 13.) 

§ 13. Moods. The SnTDJimctiTe. As the Latin 
Perfect Tense combines Perfect- and Aorist-forms (§ 10), 
so the Latin Subjunctive Mood includes the relics of 
the Optative along with the genuine Subjunctive forms. 
Optative are all the so-called 'Subjunctives' in -im. 
They show the Athematic Optative, which properly 
had 'ie- in the Singular, -f- in the Plural (§ i), a type 
preserved only in Old Latin siem^ sies, siel, slmiis^ sUis 
(nent) ; and even that has by the classical period been 
reduced like the rest to the uniform use of the l-forms, 
sim^ m, siL So ediw^ edis^ edit ; velim, velis^ velit^ and 
in the older language duimy duis, duit. 

Of the two Subjunctive-types, the A-Subjunctive and 
the E-Subjunctive, the former is used by the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Conjugations, e.g. cale-am^ cale-ds, 
cale-at; leg^am^ leg^dSy legat ; audi-am, audi-dSy audi-at^ 
the latter by the First, e. g. am-em, am-es^ am^et. The 
reason for the use of the E-type in the First Conjuga- 
tion is that the A-type must have been confused with 
Pres. Indicative forms, e.g. amds^ amat The E-type 
was also pressed into the service of the Third and after 
its model (§ 5) of the Fourth Conjugation in the capacity 
of a Future Indicative (§12 w.), this type being chosen 
for the sake of distinction from the Pres. Subjunctive ; 
though curiously enough in the First Person Singular 
of the Future, the A-f orm was used, e. g. legam, leges^ 
leget; audiam^ audies, audiet. The reason for the re- 
tention of the A-form in this Person was that this 
single Person had been in use as a Future long before 
the fashion was introduced of dropping the proper 
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Future-tense (§ 9) and using Subjunctive-forms in its 
place. Audiam had established itself in use before audies^ 
andiet replaced audibis^ audibit, &c., and though we 
find traces of a temporary effort at uniformity by the 
substitution of audiem, faciem, &c., the old-established 
form maintained its ground. 

The E-type was adopted by the true Subjunctive of 
^m, if we may infer this from the fact that sent and 
not sam is the Auxiliary used in the formation of the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, e.g. amd-rem, 
amd-res, amd-ret, with r from an older » (ch. x. § 19) ; 
amavis'Sem, amavis-sesy amavis-set, Fellem comes from 
^velsem (ch. x. § i())yferrem from ^fer^sem (ch. x. § 19). 
But homfuo, an obsolete Pros, of which fui is the Per- 
fect, we have fimm in Old Latin ; cf. Virg. Aen, x. 108 
Tros Rutulusve fuat nullo discrimine habebo. Forem 
seems to stand for y^grg w, as Marcipor^ an Old Latin 
slave-name, for *Marcipuer. Edim and edam^ duim and 
duam are the last examples of the coexistence of rival Op- 
tative and Subjunctive forms in Latin. They illustrate 
how, the Opt. and Subj. having become identical in 
meaning (both edim and edam have the meanings ^ Oh that 
I may eat/ ' let me eat/ * [that] I may eat'), one of the 
forms (usually the Optative) was dropped as superfluous. 
The old Optative sense is preserved in the ante-clas- 
sical Optative-forms in -**m, e.g. amassiniy which occur 
in early Latin prayers, e. g. Juppiter prohibessis scelus ; 
di mactassint, and the Augural formula : bene sponsis 
beneque uolueris. These forms in -**m, often called 
Perfect Subjunctives, are the Optative Mood of the 
fonns in -sso, e.g. amasso, mentioned in § 10 ; they are 
better called Precatives. 

§ 14. Imperative. In the 2 Sg. Act. of the Present 
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Imperative the bare stem of the Verb was used, e.g. 

Athematic ei (class. Lat. %) from the root ei-^ to go. 

Thematic lege from the root leg-^ to gather. But 

a particle was often added, e.g. -(^t in Gk. t-^t, &c. ; 

and so -tod (which became -tOy ch. x. § 17) (Abl. Sing. 

of the Demonstr. Pronoun stem to-^ ch. v. § 3) to the 3, 

3 Sg., e. g. eS'tOy older e%tdd (Gk. c<r-r<i)). The addition of 

-tod * from that,' ^ thereupon,' to the % Sg. Pres. Imperat. 

gives it a Future Imperat. sense, e. g. Hor. (7. iii. 14. 33 : 

Si per inyisum mora janitorem 
Fiet, abito, 

' if the surly porter detain you, go away,' lit. ^ go away 

thereupon.' Memento is I.-Eur. mem®ntod (Gk. fi^ixdrio). 

The 2 Plur. of the Future Imperative adds -te (the 2 Plur. 

suflSx, e. g. abi'te) to the Sing, form, e.g. abito-te, 

Fer^ vel (used as a Conjunction, ch. ix. § 3), ^* are 
regularly formed Athematic Imperatives from the roots 
fer- (I.-Eur. bher-), vet- (I.-Eur. wel-), es-. Another is 
-do (originally -^0, ch. ii. § 16) of ce-dd, * give here,' from 
ce-y the Demonstr. Particle (ch. v. § 4) and the root do-, 
*to give' (cf. Gk. 6t.8a>, Itnperat. of 6t-6«-pti). The 
genuine Imperat. of dare has been preserved in this 
Compound only, for da follows the Analogy of the 
First Declension. But die, duc^ fac are Thematic 
Imperatives, representing an earlier dice, duce, face 
(ch. ii. § 13), and so is em (used as an Interjection, 
ch. ix. § 18), properly the Imperat. of emo, I take. 
(Cf . Catullus xxvii. 2 : inger mi calices amariores, instead 
of ' ingere mi.') 

§ 15. Infinitive. The I.-Eur, Infinitive was merely 
a Case (usually Dat. or Loc. Sg.) of a Verbal Noun. 
Thus Lat. da-n (O. Lat. da^sei) is Dat. of an S-stem 
like the Noun generi, Dat. of the S-stem genus (ch. xi. 
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§ i8) ; Lat. da-rH (earlier rfa-^) is Loc. of the same 
stem (on generic Loc. used i^ Abl., see ch. iii. § 8) ; 
similarly e9'%& from the root es^y to be, dedis-s^, fer-re 
for */er-se (ch. x. § 19), vel-li for ^vel-si (ibid.). For 
Inf. Pass, of the Third Conjugation we have the Dat. 
not of an S-stem but of a Root-stem (ch. xi. § 19), 
e.g. leg A (not leger-'i). Thus the Latin Inf. Pass, differed 
from the Inf. Act. only conventionally, the Dat. case 
being reserved for the one use, the Loc. for the other, 
and had no distinctive Passive suffix. Whether this is 
present in the O. Lat. by-forms legier, dariery &c., is not' 
certain. 

For the Perfect Inf. Passive the Perf . Part. Pass, was 
used with the Auxiliary Verb esse^ e. g. constat id factum 
esse, constat ea facta esse ; for the Fut. Pass, the ist 
Supine with iriy Inf. Pass, of eo^ to go, e. g. constat id 
factum iri, constat ea factum iri ^, The Fut. Act., e. g. 
constat id eventurum (esse), is most naturally explained 
as a combination of the Fut. Part. Act. with esse ; though 
its Old Latin indeclinable use, e. g. credo inimicos meos 
dicturum (from a speech of C. Gracchus), has suggested 
the theory that it is a compound of the 2nd Supine in 
^ta with a supposed old Inf. of sum, viz. ^erurn (from 
*esdm), dicturum for ^dictu-erum being in time made 
personal dicturus, -a, -urn (the Fut. Part. Act.) in the 
same way as O. Lat. ^ dicendum est orationem ^ changed 
to class. Lat. ^dicenda est oratio^ (§ i8), 

§ 16. The Supines. The First Supine, used after 

^ Iri is Impersonal Passiye like Yirgil's itur in antiquam sUvam 
(§ 6), 80 that the sentence literally means ^ it is agreed that there 
is a going to do these things.' A quotation from a speech of Gato : 
conkuneUa mihi factum Uur, shows the same tendency to make this 
Impersonal Passive personal as produced vita vivitur out of O. Lat. 
vUam vivitur (§ 6). 
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a Verb o£ motion^ is the Ace. Sg. of a Verbal Noun, 
a TU-stem (eh. xi. § 13), e.g. ire apectatuniy lit. ^to go 
to the seeing/ like ire domum, to go to the house, ire 
RomaMy to go to Rome. 

The Second Supine, used after an Adjective, is the 
Loc. Sg. (ch. iii. § 11) of the same Verbal Noun, e. g. 
a^ilis cursu, nimble in running. This Loc. Sg. in -« of 
U-stems often played the part of a Dat. (cf . curru for 
currui in Virgil) ; and we find the Second Supine used 
not only as a Locative, but as a Dative, e. g. {fabuld) 
lepida memoratuy pleasant for telling, where in the older 
language the Dative proper in -?/« is used, e. g. lepida 
memoratui (Plant.), as well as the Locative, e. g. 
ridicula auditu (Plant.) ^. 

This TU-stem bulks largely in the language of 
Plautus and the older Dramatists, e. g. ohsonatu redeo^ 
I return from buying food for dinner, essum vocare, to 
invite to dinner, nuptum dare, to give in marriage. In 
AuL 736 perditnm ire is used almost like perdere : 

Quam6brem ita faceres m^ue meosque p^rditum ires liberos, 

(cf. Bacch, 565 mi ires consultum male, ' you would go 
and thwart my interests^). The use of the Accusative 
without a Preposition is common in early Latin in phrases 
like i malam crucem^ go and be hanged (Plant.), suppetias 
ire, to go to help, injltias ire, to deny, exsequias ire, to go 
to a funeral. The Supine use thus arose naturally out 
of the tendencies of the language. Like nuptum dare 
and nuptum ire are venumdare or venundare {vender e) and 
venum ire {venire) ; pessumdare or pessum dare and pessum 

' In Plaut Rud, 294 this Loc plays the part of a Predicative 
Dative : 

Sunt nobis quaestu et oultu, 
'They are our trade and pursuit.' 
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ire^ which may be regarded as survivals of the Plautine 
idiom. 

§ 17. The Participles. The L-Eur. Participles were 
merely Verbal Adjectives formed with the various 
suffixes mentioned in ch. xi. Thus for the Perf. Part. 
Pass, the TO-suffix was used to form certain Verbal 
Adjectives which in Latin took the function of Perfect 
Participles Passive (Gk. Q^-tos^ Lat. cre-M-tus, re-ple-tu^),^ 
or the NO-suffix (Engl, bound-en; cf. Lat. ple-nus 
Adj.), For the Gerundive the YO-suffix was used in 
various I.-Eur. languages, traces in Greek being words 
like fiy-ios, venerable, 'worthy of veneration' from 
fifoptat, and in Latin, eodmiuSy 'worthy of being taken 
out/ from exemOy to take out. 

The Pres. Part. Act. (and all Active Participles, except 
the Perfect) *, took the suffix -gnt- (-5nt-, -nt- ; ch. xi. " 
§ I ^)> ©• &• Grk. (f>4p'<ov, 'OVTos, Lat. fer-em, -entis. The 
Pres. Part. Middle (or Passive) was formed in -mSn6- 
(-mono-, -mno-; ch. xi. § 12), e.g. Gk. 06po-/uici;o5, but 
dropped at an early period out of use in Latin ; though 
it is found in the % PI. Ind. Pass., e. g. ferimini (sc. 
estis\ see § 21), and in nouns like alumnus (cf. Gk. 
6 jptffioyLU'o^y see ch. xi. § 6). (On 2 PI. Im^er. /erimini, 
see § 21.) The Fut. Part. Act. in -turus is probably 
a formation with the suffix -r6- from a TU-stem Verbal 
Noun, e. g. /icripturus (stem scripturd-) from the stem 
scriptU' of 9criptus^ -w*, piclurus from the stem pictu- of 
pietm^ 'Us, &c., like Gk. iaxy-po^ from to-xvv. (For 

^ Aegrottism&jhe a trace of a Latin O-Conjugation like Greek 817X0W. 

- Its suffix was -w68-, -us-. Some find traces of a Perf. Part. Act. 
in Latin in words like cadd'verf papd-ver ; othera in O. Lat. gnariires 
Plur., knowing (e. g. Plaut. Most, 100). Memor is not a Perf. Part., 
but an Adj. derived from a Perf. Part, stem, as Gk. ictxpayfios 
(Eurip.) is a Noun derived from Kixpdya, 
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another explanation, see § 15.) For a Participle the 
Latin writers, especially the poets, often substituted an 
Adjective, e. g. iaeer for laceratns (lacerum. crudeliter 
ora Virg.), and these Adjectives or 'truncated Parti- 
ciples' have to some extent encroached on the Perf. 
Part. Pass, in the Romance languages, e. g. Ital. trovo 
beside trovato, ' found/ (On Verbal Adjectives in "hiliSy 
see ch. xi. § la.) 

The close relation between Participles, Adjectives, 
and even Nouns is seen in words like rudem, a rope, 
lit. ' rattling ' ; hmievolens^ a friend, used as a Noun by 
Plautus ^. It was this close relationship of benevolena 
and henev6lii%^ insciens and inscius^ i7idigen9 and indiguSi 
congruens and congruus, &c., which led to a type of Com- 
parison like benevolus, ^entior, -entiasimus (ch, iv. § 3). 
Vfery early examples of Pres. Participles used as Nouns 
or Adjectives are dens^ a Pres. Part, of the root ed^^ to eat, 
and sons, a Pres. Part, of the root es-, to be, so that dens 
properly means ' the eater,^ sons '^, * being/ ' truly being,' 
whence 'truly charged,' 'guilty.' (Our 'sooth' is the same 
word.) The Perf. Part. Pass, had the same tendency to 
become an Adjective, e. g. d^us, swift, lit. ' bestirred ' ; 
catuSy originally sliarp ^, from the root co-, to sharpen 
(cf . cos, a whetstone), then (metaphorically) ( i ) piercing, 
of sounds, e. g. cata signa, Enn., ' the shrill clarions,' 
(2) shrewd, of persons ; iditcs, O. Lat. stldtus (ch. x. § 19), 
broad, lit. 'extended,' from the root stel-, to spread, 

^ So Engl, friend is properly a Pres. Part. (Goth. frijOnds, 
* loving'). 

" Sons has the ONT-stem, a fox'm of the Stem of which traces 
occur in Athematic Verbs in liatin like eo, toto {ewnUs Gen., beside 
tens Nom. ; voluntas beside volens), 

' Yarro tells us the word had this meaning in his native 
district. 
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extend. Of Past Parts. Pass, as Nouns we have e. g. 
natn%, a son, legatuify a lieutenant, deputy. When used 
as Adjectives, they sometimes passed into I-stems, the 
favourite form of stem for Adjectives (ch. xi. § 12), e. g. 
fortis, O. Lat. forctus, originally P. P. P. of the L-Eur. 
root dhergh-, ' to establish * ; in-gens^ lit. * unknown ' 
(Engl, uncouth), from the root gen-y to know. When 
used as Nouns the Neuter often appears, e. g. Uctum^ 
a bed, tectum^ a roof, fatuniy destiny, lit. ^ something 
spoken,^ from the old ^htB/aQ fari fatum alicui, to lay 
a doom or spell on one, and (especially in the case of 
Abstract Nouns) the Feminine, e. g. offensa, repuha. 

The Past Part. Passive took, as a rule, in I.-Eur. the 
weak grade (ch. x. § 12) of the Verb-root, e. g. clu-to^ 
from cleu^^ to hear (Gk. kKvtos, Lat. in-cluttis); Lat. 
duc-tns from duco. The Perfect Ind. Act. has however 
sometimes influenced its vocalism. The same influence 
caused the substitution of -*«* for -tus, the *-form being 
originally and properly confined to Dental Verb-stems, 
e. g. tensus for ^tend-tvs, Hsus (older us9us) for *ut-tus, 
flexus for ^flect-tus, salsus for ^sald-tuSy perculsus for 
*j>er-c^ldtu8 from the root celd-y to strike (cf. clddes) {dt 
and it became by the Latin Law of Sound ss, ch. x. 
§ 17). But where the Perfect Ind. took * or a?, this 
consonant was given by false analogy to the Part., e. g. 
farsus from farcioy Perf . farsi for ^f arc-si ; Jionus from 
figOy ^Qvi.Jixi ; tersus from tergo, Perf. tersi, just as the 
analogy of haesi produced the late form haemms and 
hausi (P. P. P. haudu%) hausurns beside haustunis. But 
in the earlier literature we have the forms with -tuSy 
e. g. tertus. (So in Plautus puUo for class. pulsOy § 2.) 

§ 18. The Gtorund and Gerundive. The Gerun- 
dive (Adj.) in -«rfo- has beside it a Gerund (Neut. Noun) 
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in -ndO'y which seems to stand to the Gerundive in the 

same relation as an Impersonal to a Personal Yerb^ 

eundum est in antiquam silvam being Impersonal like 

itur in antiqtiam silvam. The Adjectival use seems to 

have been the original one ^ In the older Latin writers, 

when this formation is turned into finite form, i. e. 

when a statement is made by means of it, the usual 

method is to employ the Gerund with est governing 

an object, e. g. agitandum est vigilias, imperandum est 

servis, carendum est urbe ; but in the classical Latin the 

Gerund is preferred if the Verb is one which governs 

the Accusative, e. g. agitandae sunt vigiliae, but still as 

before, imperandum est servis, carendum est urbe ; and 

the transition from the impersonal to the personal mode 

of expression, marked by a construction like Plautus' 

nominandi istorum copia (a construction allowed by 

Cicero with a Gen. PI. for the sake of euphony, e. g. 

facultas agrorum condonandi) is like the transition from 

* factum itur contumeliam ' to Cato^s ^ contumelia factum 

itur ' (§ 15 «.). 

In the third and fourth Conjugations we find in 

Early Lat. both ^ondo- (e. g. agmidus) and -endo- (e. g. 

agendus), the latter being selected as the classical form 

(but secundus beside sequendus). This agondo- or agendo^ 

seems to be formed from ^agoniy Ace. Sg. of a Verbal 

Noun, and do-, a Verbal Adj. stem meaning ^giving' 

or ^causing.* Similarly luendus stands for ^luem-dus 

(cf . lu€s\ curandus stands for ^curam-dus (cf . cura)y ruben^ 

dns for ^rubem-^us (cf. ruhe-facio). The combination of 

' Cariously enough the construction of the Gerundive Gen. 6f 
Purpose, e. g. Tac. Ann, ii. 59 Germanicus Aegyptum proficiscitur 
cognoscendae antiquitatis, occurs not only in the early Latin 
writers, e. g. Lucilius, but also was a usage of the Umbrian 
language, so that its antiquity cannot be denied. 
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Active and Passive sense which is so peculiar a fea- 
ture of the Latin Gerundive forms, e. g. ' agitandum 
est vigilias' Act., and 'agitandae sunt vigiliae ' Pass., 
may be explained from the double sense that can 
be attached to an expression like ruhorem dare^ (i) ^ 
blush, Neut., (2) to cause to blush, Act. 

With the Gerundive suffix are evidently connected 
the suffixes of Adjectives in -bundo-y -cundo-y &c., e. g, 
errabunduBy irdcundus, fdcundus (from fari)y ruUcundu^y 
TotunduB. The h of the first of these seems to belong to 
the root bheu- of fuiy &c., the c of the second to the 
Diminutive suffix seen in rvAi-care^ albi-care, &c. 

§ 10, The Person-endings. The I.-Eur. Person- 
endings were slightly difEerent in Primary Tenses (the 
Present Ind., Future Ind., &c.) and in Secondary Tenses 
(the Preterites Ind., the Tenses of the Optative Mood, 
&c.). Thus -ti was the 3 Sg. Primary suffix, -t the 3 Sg. 
Secondary suffix of the Active Voice. In the Perfect 
Tense an entirely different set of Endings was in use, 
e. g. -a I Sg. Act., -thS, 2, Sg., &c. ; and in the Imperative 
the persons were often distinguished by the addition of 
Particles (see § 14). 

In Passive and Deponent Verbs, Latin departs widely 
from the I.-Eur. scheme of Passive or Middle Person- 
endings (contrast Lat. feror, Bequor with Gk. (f)ipO'fxaL, 
€7ro-fxa/, ferimuTy Bequlmur with Gk. (fxpo-fx^Oa, kiro-fx^Oa). 
Latin, as well as the kindred languages of ancient Italy 
and the Celtic family of languages, uses as the character- 
istic mark of its passive and deponent flexion the letter r 
(cf. Old Irish sSchur i Sg., sechethar 3 Sg., sechemmar 
I PL, sechetar 3 PI. with Lat. sequor, Bequitur, B^quimury 
Bequuniur), This r cannot be connected with the Re- 
flexive Pronoun swe- (cb. v. § i) (Lat. Be Ace.), seeing 
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that 8 between vowels does not become r in the Celtic 
languages as in Latin (ch. x. § 19), so that Irish sechur 
could not represent a form sequo-BL On the early Im- 
personal use o£ these r-forms, see § 6. 

§ 20. (a) Active. 1 Sg. The Primary suflix of the 
Athematic Conjugatioii4§.jO was -ml (e.g. Gk. rt^^^-fxt, 
fX\iLy I am, for gfr-/xt^\ Iiat. bv^ ; in the Thematic the i 
Pers. ended in -0 (e. g. Gk. Afy^. Lat. leffo). The suffix 
in the secondary Tenses of both^onjugations was -m, a^ ^ 
e. g. Gk. ('(p^po'V, for *€(l)€pofi, Lat? eram, nm (an Opta- 
tive, § 13), ama-hamy amaveraniy &c. The Latin Perfect 
shows the I.-Eur. Middle ending -ai, e. g. dediy older dedeiy 
vidi older veidei (On -ei from earlier -ai, see ch. ii. § 14.) 

2 Sg. -si and -s were the I.-Eur. suffixes (e. g. Gk. 
TCdr}'iy e-0epc-s, Hom. Gk. e<r-(rt ; Lat. ^s [earlier *es4 ch. ii. 
§ 9]> «^** [earlier *affes, ch. ii. § 14], eras). The Latin 
Perfect shows -stly older -*^^?', e. g. dedisti, (On the 
Imperative 2, Sg. Act., see § 14.) 

3 Sg. -tl (Primary) and -t (Secondary) were the I.-Eur. 
endings (e.g. Gk. ia-Ti, TiOri-ai for TiOrj-TLy €-0€p6 for 
*€-<^epe-r ; Lat. es6, agit [earlier "^agety ch. ii. § 14], erat). 

The Secondary ending often appears in Early Latin a^oN^'^^- 
as dy e. g.feced ' fecit/ skd ^ sit ^ on the Dvenos inscrip- 
tion (ch. i § 3 ».). In the Latin Perfect the ending was 
-eit (class. -Uy ch. ii. § 16), being the I.-Eur. Middle 
ending -ai (Lat. -ei) with t added to distinguish it from 
the First Person which likewise ended in ^ai (Lat. -ei). 
The long quantity -U is found in Plautus and the older 
writers; and even in Ovid we have it after i in the 
compounds of eoy e.g. interilty abiity redilL (On the 
Imperative 3 Sg. Act., see § 14.) 

1 Plur. In Latin we have in all tenses the ending 
-mos (class. -»i2*, ch. ii. § 14), while in the other I.-Eur. 
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languages we have a variety of endings^ e. g. Att. Gk. 

(f>€pO-tX(V, i'(f>€pO-txafy Dor. Gk. </)f/0O-/Ul6S, 4-<^€/)0-/X€5. 

2 Plur. The ending -te of Gk. <^(p€-T6, c-<^^/>€-r€, fee., 
appears in Latin only in the Imperative, e-g./er-te. 
(On the 2 Plur. of the Future Imperative in -tot^, e.g. 

fertotey see § 14.) Elsewhere it was replaced by -^^* 
(older 4e9y ch. ii. § 14), e. g.fer^is (cf. dedistis). 

3 Plur. The I.-Eur. suffixes end with -1 in Primary 
but not in Secondary Tenses, viz. -onti (-entY, -®ntY, ch. x. 
§ I a) and -6nt (-ent, -•nt). The form tremanti for tremunt 
is quoted from an interesting passage, but one of doubt- 
ful reading, from the Carmen Saliare : 

Cumne (?) tonas, Leucesie, prai tet tremonti, 

^ cum tonas, Leucesie, praetremunt te,' and -oni is often 
found in the early literature and inscriptions, e. g. cosen^ 
tiont, ' consentiunt ^ on a Scipio epitaph (ch. iv. § 3 w.). 
The endings of the Perfect, -erunt and -^re (earlier -m) 
are difficult to explain. The Imperative seems to add 
the same particle *tdd, as is seen in the 2 and 3 Sg. 
(§ 14), to a 3 PL form, e. g. ferunto for ^feront-tod. 

In Old Latin we find 3 PI. Pres. Ind. forms in -nunty 
e. g. danunt ^ dant,' neqnlnont ' nequeunt,' explenunt ^ ex- 
plent,' which have been explained by the theory that 
the 3 PI. of the Pres. Ind. had once ended in -«, *rfa», 
^nequiUy *explen^ and that these forms were a second time 
provided with a 3 PI. suffix, much as Greek €i, thou art, 
for *€flri, took a fresh 2 Sg. suffix and became €ts. 

§ 21. (^) Passive (Deponent). 1 Sg. The Italo-Celtic 
ending was -or in the Pres. Ind., e.g. O. Lat. sequor, class. 
^equdr (ch. ii. § 16), O. Ir. sechur, apparently an addition 
of Passive -r (§ 6) to the Active ending -6 (§ 20). 
Those Tenses and Moods which in Latin formed their 
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I Sg. Act. in -m substitute in the Passive -r for -m^ e. g. 
fera-r Fut. and Subj., fereha-r Impft, except in the 
Perfect group, where a periphrastic form is used, e.g. 
latiis Hm, latus essem, not ' tulerir,' ' tulisser ' ; also latus 
era, not ' tuleror.' 

2 Sg. The Latin endings are (i) -r^, the same as the 
Imperative 2 Sg., from I.-Eur. -s6 (e. g. Gk. Ittov for €tt€o 
from fire-ao, Lat. ^eque-re, p. 31 n,) ; that is the usual form 
in Old Latin and even in Cicero; (2) -rir, which adds to 
this the ending -* of the 2 Sg. Act., ^gequeres becoming 
fiequeris (ch. ii. § 14). Some think -re a weakening of 
-m. But "^8 did not become -? in Latin, e. g. militaris. 
Isolated spellings like tribunos militare for militaris on an 
old inscription are not sufficient proofs of this change. 

3 Sg. The Italo-Celtic ending is -tor (e. g. Lat. sequi- 
tur from *sequet8r, O. Ir. sechethar), formed by adding 
Passive -r to the I.-Eur. Secondary ending -t8 (e. g. Gk. 
^-</)€p€-To). The Imperative changes to -r the -d of the 
Particle -tod, which it appends to its bare stem in the 
Active (§ 14), e. g. f erf or Pass, heside /erlo{d) Act. 

1 Plup. The Italo-Celtic ending is -m6r (e. g. Lat. 
sequimur for ^sequdmdr, O. Ir. sechemmar), formed by 
changing to r the * of the Active -mos (§ ao). 

2 Plup, In Latin the Nom. Plur. of the old Pres. 
Part. Pass, is used with ellipse of estisy e, g. ferirrvinl^ 
(Gk. <l)€p6n€voiy § 17), in the Present Tense and analogical 
formations in the others, e. g. fereha-mini^ fera-mini^ 
ferre-mini. The 2 PI. Imper. ferimini may be the same 
with ellipse of este, or an old Infinitive (Gk. <l>€pifx€vai) 
used in Imperatival sense. 

3 Plup. The Italo-Celtic ending is -nt6r (e. g. Lat. 
aequuntur from ^sequdntdr, O. Ir. sechetar), formed by 
adding Passive r to the I.-Eur. Secondary ending -nt8 

I 
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(Gk. i'^ipo-VTo). (Cf. Gk. lfjL-'n\ri''VTo with Lat im~ 
ple-nlur). In the Imperative the d of the particle -tod 
appended in the 3 PL Act (§ 20) is changed to -r, 
e. g. ferufUor Pass. hesidefen(nto(d) Act 

§ 22. Scheme of the Iiatin Person-endings. 

Singular. Plural. 



Active. 

I. Ind. 



I Pers. -m{f) (Athematic Pri- 
mary), e. g. sum. 
-5 (Thematic Primary), 

e. g. lego. 
-m (Secondary), e. g. 
eram^ legeham. 
a Pers. -s(t) (Prim.), e. g. es for 
*6«-«(i), legis from 
*lege9-(i). 
'8 (Sec), e. g. eras, legehas. 
3 Pers. -f(i) (Prim.), e. g. est, legU 
from *legSt(,i). 
't (Sec), e. g. erdf legebat. 



-mSSf class.-nttis, e. g. sumus, legi- ' 
mtis; eramus, legt^mvis. 



•id, class, 'its. < 
f eratL 



,rS,T''^- 



'Xo^^.'^'J 



-ntit) (Prim.), e.g; sunt, legunt 

from kgSnti. 
-nt (Sec)> e.g. erant, legebani. (But 

see ch. z. § 17.) 

II. Imperat. 
z Pers. (the Subjunctive is used), . (the Subjunctive is used), e. g. 



e. g. legam. 


legamus. 


9 Pers. Pros, (the Verb-stem is 


-«f, e.g. M-fe; 


used>, e.g.09(Athem.), 


kgi-te. 


lege (Them.\ 




' Put.' (adds tc(d) 'there- 


-«fe, e. g. eS'iUe, legi-iote. 


upon '), e. g. es-tOy legito 




from *lege-tod. 




3 Pers. (same as a Pers. * Put.'). 


'ntS from -n«J(d)> «• g. surUo, 




legunto. 



Passive and Middle. 

I. Ind. 
I Pers. -dr (Act. -^, class, -dr, -mSr, class. -mUrf e. g. legimur. 

e. g. legor. 
-r (Act. -»i), e. g. legebar. 
a Pers. (i) -rg from -sft, e. g. (Nom. PI. Masc. of Pres. Part. 
legere. Pass, is used), e. g. legimini. 

(a) -ris (-rg with added 
-«), e. g. legeris. 
3 Pers. -ISr, class. >ft2r, e.g. lei^'fur. -ntSr, class, 'tiiiirf e. g. Ztspunfur. 
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II. Imperat. 

z Pers. (the Subjunctiye is used), (the Subjunctiye is used), e. g. 

e. g. Ugax, legamur. 

9 Pers. -rS from >sd, e. g. Ugere, (the Nom. Plur. Maso. of the 

Pres. Part. Pass.), e. g. legimini, 
3 Pers. 'tBr, class, -t&r, e. g. legitor. -nOir, class. -nUbr, e. g. Uguwtor, 

§ 23. Some Irregular Verbs. 

The irregularity of many verbs consists in their use of 
different roots for different tenses. The Substantive 
Verb shows the root ES- in some tenses, the root BHEU- 
in others, e. g. Perf./«i; and the heteroclite conjugation 
of verbs like ' to be/ ^ to go/ seems to date from the I.- 
Eur, period. Other Latin examples 2iXeflo (for ^fwio, from 
bhw-, a weakened form of the root bheu-) KoiBif actus mm ; 
ferio 2kTi!Si percum ; fero and tuli (from the root of tollo^ 
Gk. T€T\6.vai) ; tollo (for *tol-no) and susiuli (Compound 
with Prep. 9ub^ subs) ; vescor and pastus sum ; arguor and 
conviclus sum ; reminiscor and recordatus sum ; medeor and 
medicatus sum ; surgo differs from surrexi and surrectus 
in being syncopated (cf . porgo and porrtgo) ; vis beside 
vdo comes from a root vei-, which had the same mean- 
ing as the root vel^, to wish, (On vel-, e. g. velim, and 
vol'y e. g. volo, see ch. ii. § 8.) 

Other verbs, classed as Irregular, are the Defective 
Verbs : coepi, the Present of which, coepioy is found in 
O. Lat, e. g. neque ego lites coepio. Plant., and is a com- 
pound of cum and apio, to fasten, whence apiscor and 
aptus ; inquam, perhaps a Subj.-Fut., 'I will say,' from 
the root seq^-y to speak (cf. O. Lat. inseque or insece ^), 
other parts of which are Pres. Ind. inquisy inquit^ in- 
quiunt and Imper. inque (Plant.) ; aio, for *aMo from the 

^ Ennius' translation of "Kvlpa fun ivvtwtf }llouaa was : inseque 
(insece), Musa, uirum. 

I a 
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root agh-, 'to say/ and infit are other Defective Verbs of 
kindred meaning to inquam, (Cf . our Defect. Vb. ' quoth/) 
The irregularity of verbs like sum^ eOy volOy &c., con- 
sists, as we have seen (§ i) in their having belonged to 
the Athematic Conjugation (hence i PI. snmus, volumua 
with u not *), of which there are not so many remains in 
Latin as in Greek (e. g. all the Greek verbs in -/xt are 
athematic). Edo, to eat, is thematic in i Sg. Pres. Ind. 
H'Oy but athematic in the other persons, which often 
show a by-form ed-, e. g. essem Impft. Subj. for ^edseniy 
esse Inf. for *ed-se. Fero has been attracted into the 
Athematic Conj.^/er-s 2 Sg,,fer'l 3 Sg,,ferrem Impft. 
Subj. for ^fer-seniy/erre Inf. for ^fer-se^fer Imper. Bo 
(root DO-, in weak form Lat. ^75-) was originally athematic 
and must have been declined *ddm(i) ^do-s, *d6'i, ^dd-mos, 
^dd-teSy dant (cf. Gk. 8i5a)fxt, SWo^er, and cf. ch. x. § 12) ; 
but the d of damns, ddtis, &c., has caused its partial trans- 
ference to the First Conjugation type, (On ce-dd, Imperat., 
see § 14.) It was confused with another -do, meaning 
* to place' or ' put' (root DHE-, Gk. rUOri-ixi.), to which 
belong the Compounds condo, * to put together/ suhdo, * to 
put under/ &c., and which must have been declined *t?o«- 
de-m^i), ^con-de-s, ^con-de-ty ^con-dd-mos, ^conda-tes, &c. 
Here the I to which a was reduced in the unaccented 
syllable (ch. ii. § 14), con-dUmus^ con-dt-lis, &c., caused 
the transference of condo, siibdo, &c., to the Third Con- 
jugation type. I.-Eur. dh when initial became/ in Latin 
(ch. X. § 1 7), so that the simple verb would be ^fe-m{i)y 
*/?-*, with Plur. ^fd-mos, &c. A derivative from this is 
fdC'iOy with the c of which we may compare the k of Gk. 
€'Or,K'a. Sto was another Athematic Verb (root STA-, Gk. 
lorry/xt for *.Tif-(rrd-/uit, PI. t-flrrd-M^i'), with an original decle- 
sion, *std'm{i)^ sfd-s, sid-t^ ^std-mos, ^std-tes^ siant^ but in 
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a verb of this kind the transference to the First Conju- 
gation was easy. 8to had in Early Latin the transitive 
sense of Gk. ta-Trjfxi, e. g. med Mano statod, * set me (as 
an offering) to Manus ' (the Good Deity ; of. Manes, im- 
manisy lit. ' not good ') on the D venos inser. (eh. 1. § i n,), 
but in class. Lat. this sense was given to the transitive 
form sisto (Gk. torr/Mt for *a t-ord-zutt), which appears as 
a Third Conj. Verb. 

Compounds of these Athematic Verbs are jpossunty 
ndloy mdlo. Possum is found in the older writers in its 
uncom pounded form potis sum and pote siim^ e. g. potis est 
Lucr. i. 452,j)otesse i. 665. Pote is properly the Neuter 
of potis, e. g. j)ote est (class, potest), ^ it is possible/ but 
the Masc. (and Fern.) and Neut. forms are used of any 
gender and of any number, e. g. potis est, ' it is possible ' 
Ter. P/iorm, 379 ; credo equidem potis esse te, scelus Plant. 
Possum stands for pote-snm (on the Syncope of-^ see ch. ii. 
§ 1 2), possim for pote-sim, &c. ; and possem, posse (for 
potessem, potesse) have followed their analogy. Mdlo, a 
contraction of mdvolo (Plant.), comes similarly from mage 
(a by-form of magis, which was wrongly treated as an 
Adj. magis with Neut. mage) united into a word-group 
(ch. ii. § 1 1) with vdlo ; and nolo from the Negative ite- and 
vMo. ^Mdg{e)-vglo became mavvolo, written mdvolo ; *«e- 
voh (O. Lat. Tte-vis, ne-volt) became ^ndvolo (ch. x. §4) and 
with loss of V between vowels (ch. ii. § 1 2) ndlo. The 
Imperat. noil may be due to the use of noils (Opt.) in 
Imperatival sense, the -* being dropped to suit the type 
of the Imperative 2 Sg. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ADYEBBS. 

§ 1. Origin of Iiatin Adverbs. I.-Eur. Adverbs were 
for the most part cases of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pro- 
nouns. The cases most frequently found in Latin are 
the Accusative (cf. Gk. irpoTcpov Ace. Sg. Neut., ixaKpdv 
Ace. Sg. Fem., »cpv</)a Ace. PI. Neut), the Ablative (or In- 
strumental ? cf. Gk. i\Kri, \aBpd), and Locative (cf. Gk. 
oIkoi, iLpaLfjiwTCly ^kovtC), Often we find Latin Adverbs 
retaining case-forms which have become obsolete in 
the ordinary declension. Thus -im^ the original form of 
the Ace. Sg. ending of I-stems (ch. iii. § 8), which in 
classical Latin was replaced by the -eni of Consonant- 
stems (e. g. partem from the stem parti-^ like militem 
from the stem milit- ), is retained in Adverbs like partim^ 
and in the Adverbial Accusatives of Verbal Noun I-stems. 
Examples of these are : raptim from an old *raptis ^, -is 
Gen. (Verbal Noun of rapid), sensim from ^sensis (Verbal 
Noun of sentio), uni-versim from ^verds (Verbal Noun of 
verto). Again nox, an old equivalent of noctuy seems to 
be an early by-form of noctis Gen. ; -e (older -ed)^ the 
suffix by which Adverbs derived from Adjective 0-stems 
are formed in Latin, is an Abl. Sg. suffix (parallel with 
-5, earlier -ody ch. iii. § 6), which has been reserved for 
Adverbs alone. The Adverbial suffix -tus (L-Eur. -t5s) of 

^ These old Verbal Nouns in -Us, -sia became obsolete and were 
replaced by lON-stems, raptio, -onis Gen., senaio, -onis Gen., versio, 
-onis Gen. (ch. xi. § la}. 
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fund%-tu9y divifA'tuSy fee, is in some I.-Eur. languages 
used to form the Abl. case of Nouns. 

The Adverbs derived from Pronouns, e. g. %h% illinc 
(i. e. illim with the Particle -ce, ch. v. § 4), are not easily 
referred to their proper cases, owing to our ignorance of 
the full number of the case-suffixes used in the I.-Eur. 
declension of the Pronoun (cf . ch. v. § 4). 

Often an independent word has been relegated to the 
function of an Adverbial suffix. Thus versus and versum 
(older vorsuSy vorsum, ch. x. § 8), the Noul and Ace. Sg. 
of the Perf. Part. Pass, of vertOy appear in qudqimversus 
{-m), alidvorsum (contracted aliorsuniy ch. ii. § i%)y retro- 
vorsum (contracted retrbrsumy retrosum), rurstis (-»^) for 
reversus (-m). Tenus of hdctenuSy aliqudtenus, &c., is the 
Ace. Sg., used adverbially, of the old neuter noun tenuSy 
a stretching (ch. xi. § 18), used by Plautus in the sense 
of a string or snare (ch. viii. § ' 39). In the Romance 
languages mentey Abl. of mens, is the chief Adverbial 
suffix, and is often added to already formed Adverbs, 
e.g. Ital. quasimente. 

Adverbs like aliovorsuniy aliquateniis are thus really 
composed of two independent words alio vorsum^ aliqua 
tenus. Other examples of Adverbial word-groups are (i) 
Prep, and Noun : ad-fatiniy sufficiently, lit. ^ to weariness ' 
(ci.fatlgo)^ od-mMum, de-nuo for de novo (ch. ii. § 14), 
sedUlo from se, an old by-form of sine (ch. viii. § 36) and 
dolOy i'ltco from in and sloco (old form of ioco^ ch. x. § 19) ; 
(a) Verb and Verb: i-Ucety scJ-licety vide-licet; (3) Conj. 
and Verb dum-taxat (ch. v, § 7 «.), &c. 

The Comparative Degree of the Adverbs derived from 
Adjectives is in Latin, as in Greek, expressed by the 
Ace. Sg. Neut. of the Comiwirative of the Adjective, 
e.g.j)e/usy longitis (Gk. aof^dTtpov) ; the Superlative by the 
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old Abl. Sg. in -^ (older -ed) of the Superl. of the Adj., 
e. g.pessime, lo7igissime (in Greek by the Ace. PI. Neut., e.g. 
ao<i)<aTaTa). Adjectives (and Participles) of the Second 
Declension (0-stems) form their Adverbs in -urn (Ace. 
Sg. Neut.), -e (Abl. Sg.) or -o (Abl. Sg.) ; Adjectives of 
the Third Declension^ in -ter (Nom. Sg. Masc, § 2), e. g. 
multum, amice, subito, breviter ; but in the earlier litera- 
ture Adverbs in -terivoTCL 0-stem Adjectives are common, 
e. g. amicifer. Cicero in his earlier writings used huma- 
niter y but finally discarded it for humane, 

§ 2. 19'ominative Adverb forms. The Nom. Sg* 
Masc. of an Adjective might become an Adverb by being 
used without reference to number or gender. Just as 
poti%^ M. F., able (Gk. TroVts, a master), became crystal- 
lized, so to speak, when used with essey—potig sum, potis es^ 
potis est ille^ potis est illud (ch. vi. § 23), so rUrsus [reversus) 
gradually passed into an Adverb when it came to be used, 
not merely in phrases like rursus eo, rursus is, rursus it Hie, 
but also in rursus it ilia, rursus ennt illL In the earlier 
literature rursum (Ace. Sg. Neut.) competes with rursus^ 
prdrsum (pro^vorsum) with prorsus, sursus [sub-versus) with 
sursum, demus (cf. Gk. rr\\i.Qs) with demum, &c. ; but by 
the classical period one of the rival forms generally has 
the monopoly, e. g. rursus, prorsus, sursum, demum. Such 
Latin Nom. Adverb forms end in (i) -s, e. g. rursus, and 
other compounds of versus ; deinceps, in O. Lat. declined, 
deincipis Gen., deineipi Dat., &c., like princeps ; eminus and 
cdmminus (ch. ii. § 10), compounds of manus, as Gk. 
avro'xeip of x^ip I intrinsecus, exiriusecus, &c., compounds 
of an old Adj. secus, following (cf . secundus). {%) -r. This 
is a very numerous class, comprising all the Adverbs 
in -ter, e. g. brevity. These are Nominatives Singular of 
a formation with the suflSx -tSrS- (ch, xi. § 8), which in 
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Greek often assumed a Comparative sense (e. g. fipaxv- 
T€pns, shorter), but not always, e. g. b^^LTepos, on the 
right, not ' more on the right.' Thus breviter corresponds 
exactly in formation to Gk. fipaxvrepos, as a^er to Gk, 
aypos (ch. iii. § 6). The i before ter belonged properly 
to Adverbs from I-stem or 0-stem Adjectives (e. g. b?*€vi* 
ter from brevisy stem brevi-, humaniter for ^humano-teTy 
ch. ii. § 14, beside auddc-ter from avdaXy stem auddc-)^ 
but has been extended to Cons.-stem Adjectives too, e. g. 
fallaciter from fallaos, NT-stems have -ntery e. g. vehe^ 
mentety impiidenter y by Dissimilation, for -nti-ter (ch. ii. 
§ 1 2). On simulter from ^simli-teryfaculter from ^facli-tery 
see ch. ii. §12. Another example of an Adverb in -/• is 
nupeTy Nom. Sg. Masc. of an Adj. nupero-y for ^novi-pero-y 
from iiovus and paro. The Adj. is used by Plautus 
CapL 718: 

Bec^ns captum hominem, nuperum, nouicium, 
* A man just captured, newly acquired, a newcomer.* 
§ 3. Accusative Adverb forms. The Adverbial use of 
the Accusative Case was a great feature of I. -Eur. syntax. 
In Homer, for example, we find that beLvoVy ^apvy &c., are 
the usual Adverb forms, not 5€ira)s, ^apiois. In Latin we 
have (i) Ace. Sg. Neut. of Adj. in -um, e. g. commodum 
(beside commode) \ plerumque from an old kA\, pUru%'^ y 
connected with plenuSy full ; sursum, and other compounds 
of versum (see § a); a few Superlatives like mi7iimum 
(usually minime), jootissimum ; in -e, e. g. faciley an old 
form of which was facul{(^, ii. § la), used by Lucilius 
in his description of the Roman patricians : 

Peccare inpune rati sunt 
Posse, et nobilitate facul propeUere iniquos, 
fimul (older semul)y the Ace. Sg. Neut. of similis ; impune 

^ E. g. Pacuvius : peri^re Danai, pl4ra pars possum datast, * the 
Danai are lost, the greater part gone down.' 
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from im^pwM {in axidpaena, ch. xi. § 12), but I-stem Adjs, 
tts a rule formed their Adverbs in -itefy the formation 
in -? being reserved for poefry, e. g. dulce ridentem, . . . 
dulce loquentem^ Hor. (2) Ace. Sg. Fem. of Adj. in -am, 
e. g.perpiram, falsely, wrongly (so. viam), from perpera^ 
(per SLndparo)y with the same sense otper as in perjurus, 
swearing falsely (Gk. trdpa of -napaKOTrro^, I forge money, 
&c.) (ch. viii. § 26). (3) Ace. PL Fem. in -as, e. g. alias 
(sc. vices). The Ace. PL Neut., e. g. lorva tueri, is 
almost confined to poetry. (4) Ace. Sg. of Noun, in -tim, 
e. g. praesertim from sero^ lit. 'in the front row ' ; tolutim, 
at a trot (connected with ^o/Ze?) ; passim trom pando ; siaiimy 
at once, lit. 'standing,' 'on the spot^ (like ilico, §1); 
and many in -dtim derived from Nouns, e. g. ffutlatim, 
in drops, from ffuUa, gradatim from gradus. The Nouns 
in "tis have, as has been mentioned, become obsolete, being 
replaced by forms in -tio, e. g. statio. But the Nouns 
remain from which other Ace, Sg. Adverbs are derived, 
e. g. vicem, maximam parteniy id genus (cf. Gk. xapiVy Ace 
Sg. of xipis). Firile secus (e. g. trecenti occisi sunt virile 
secus, 'three hundred were killed of the male sex') is 
Ace. Sg. Adverbs in -fEriam, indicating division, e.g. 
hi-fariam, quadrL-fariam are Ace. Sg. Fem. of Adjs. in 
^farius (cf. Gk. -t^nios from -c^arios, e. g. Tpi<f>a(Tios). 

§ 4. Abl. and Looative Adverb forms. From O- 
^Stem Adjs. we have AbL Adverb forms in (i) -5, older 
-ed, e. g. facillimey which is written on the S. C. Bacch. 
PACILVMED; this is the usual formation of Superlative 
Adverbs; vfl^^ (ra/irf^ Plant.), /<?n«tf, SuperL of /<?rtf; (a) 
-0, older -od, e. g. certo (beside certe)^ vero (beside vere), 
(On dfd) modo, ben^, male, see ch. iL § 16.) From 0-Stem 
Nouns we have, e. g. vulgo (from vulgus),principio. The 
Third Declension *AbL' (originally a Consonant-stem 
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Locative, ch. iii. § 8) in -S appears in forte ^ sjoonte^ opere of 
magn^pere (for magno djpere), tantopere^ &c., temere, lit. 
' in the dark/ from a lost Neuter temus^ -erisy darkness. 
The Abl. PI. in -is is seen in gratis {gratiis Plant.), for 
nothing, lit. ' for mere thanks ' (of. Ter. si non pretio, at 
gratiis) ; foris, outside, lit, ' at the doors ' f rom/bra, a door 
(Gk. 6vpa)y used with verbs of rest,e. g. forts manere, while 
foras, the Ace. PI., is used in a phrase like ybra* exire^ to 
go outside. Of Abl. Sg. Fern, in -& examples are eddem 
(so. opera\ at the same time, dextera (so. parte), on the 
right, recta (so. via), directly, extrd^ supra, contra. The 
Abl. Sg. Neut, of the last is seen in amtro-versia, 

§ 6. Pronominal Adverbs. These show various 
[suffixes : (i) -bi (older ^bei) with locative sense, e. g. ibl, 
^ubl (on iU, uia see ch. ii. § 16) ; (a) -I (older -ei), the 
Locative 0-stem suffix, e.g. O. Lat. illi^ isti, there, 
which in classical Latin always have the particle ^ce 
appended (ch, v. § 4), iltt-c, isit-c; (3) -6 (older -orf), the 
Abl. Sg. Neut., to indicate motion to (originally route 
or direction), e. g. eo, quo^ isto, alio, porro. O. Lat, ioc, 
istoc, illoc are probably Ace. Sg. Neut., for class, Lat. 
hue, istuc, illuc points to ^dc with short 0, but with e 
doubled in pronunciation (ch. v. § 3) ; (4) -& (older -ad), 
the Abl. Sg. Fem., to indicate direction, manner, &c., 
e. g. qua, ea,praeter-ea ; (5) -im, to indicate motion from, 
e.g. illim, istim, which in class. Lat. always append 
the particle -ce, illinc, istinc (cf . hinc, dehinc) ; (6) -nde, 
with similar sense, in unde, inde ; this ifide is shortened 
by Syncope of the final vowel (ch. ii. § 1 2) to -in in the 
Compounds proin, dein, exin, &c. Other endings like 
-dam of quondam (cf. quidam, ch. v, § 7), -dem of qutdem, 
tandem, with the sense of ' exactly,' ' precisely ' in ibi-dem, 
tanti-dem (cf . tdem for is-dem, ch. v, § 3, and is demum). 
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•tern of iteniy -ta for i-fuy are apparently case-forms of 
pronominal stems (cf. eh. v. § 3), as -quam of unquam^ 
usquam (cf. quisquam, ch. v. § 7) appears to be Ace. Sg. 
Fem. of the stem quo- (ch. v. § 6). Saltim, lit. 'by a 
leap/ Ace. Sg. of an old Verbal Noun ^saltis from *a/i(? 
(§ 3)> became in class. Lat. saltern on the analogy of 
auteniy item, &c. 

§ e. Adverbial Word-groups. Other examples are : 
(i) in 'peryparum-per, from parum^ Ace. Sg. Neut. of 
parus, little, a by-form of parvus, and the Preposition jo^r ; 
sem-per from **m * one/ Ace. Sg. Neut. (Gk. cr for sem) 
and the same Preposition ^ ; so paulis-per, tanlis-per, 
aliquantiS'per, and in O. Lat. topper, immediately (for 
*fod'per. (On tod, Gk. to{6), Acc. Sg. Neut. of Demonstr. 
stem to-, see ch. v. § 3.) (On nuper, see § 2.) 

From ob-viam was formed the Adj. obvius, as from 

se-dulo (cf . se duh malo on an old Agrarian Law), the 

Adj. sedulus. Like obviam (and inter -vias with t/'iz* 

Acc. PI.) is ob'iter, a word regarded with suspicion by 

purists, though the Emperor Augustus gave it his 

sanction, and reproved Tiberius for using per viam 

instead. Ilicet, scilicety videlicet have in the earlier 

writers the construction of ire licet, scire licet, videre 

licet ^, e. g. Plautus Capt, 469 : 

llicet parasfticae arti m^umam maldm crucem, 
^ The profession of diner-out may go hang itself on the highest 
possible gallows/ 

Lucretius i. ijio : 

Esse videlicet in terris primordia rerum. 

^ The Adj. sempiiemus stands for *8emp€rtemu8 as praesHgiae for 
praestrigiae (ch. ii. § 8). 

* So also/ortosse, an S-Aorist Imperative (ch. vi. § la) of a lost 
verb fortare from fortis (like affirmare from flrmus) meaning * to 
assert.' Cf. Plaut. Asin. 36 te fortasse dicere, * perhaps you say,* 
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Virgil revived the use of ilicety but gave it curiously the 
sense of ilieOy e.g. Aen. xi. 468 : 

Ilicet in muros tota discurritur urbe. 
A Preposition with a Noun (or Adj.) appears also in 
in-casmnif in vain, lit. ' into the empty ' (cf . cassa nux 
Plant.) ; im-primis and cum^primis, Actutum is merely 
actu, lit. ' on the act/ followed by tuniy then. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PREPOSITIONS. 

I § 1. History of Latin Prepositions. Prepositions 
/ are Adverbs, which came to be specially used in con- 
nexion with certain cases of the Noun or in composition 
i with a Verb. In the early stage of I.-Eur. languages 
the cases alone were sufficient to indicate the sense, but 
as the force of the Case-suffixes became weakened, or as 
the necessity for clearer definition was more recognized, 
the Case-suffix was strengthened by the addition of 
an Adverb. Thus ire monte might mean * to go out of 
the mountain ^ or ' to go down from the mountain.' To 
indicate the first sense, the Adverb ex was used, ire 
monte ex ; to indicate the second, the Adverb de, ire 
monte de ; ex-ire monte, de-ire monte. Thosfe Adverbs 
which, owing to their meaning, are most frequently 
associated with particular cases of Nouns, or are used 
in composition with Verbs, are called Prepositions ; and 
the process, by which Latin Adverbs became Preposi- 
tions, may be seen in operation at various periods of the 
language. Thus contra, which has hardly passed the 
Adverb stage with Plautus and Terence, is a Preposition 
in classical Latin and governs an Accusative Case; 
coram is not a Preposition till Cicero's time ; simul in 
Augustan poetry and Silver Age prose; retro not till 
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Late Latin (e.g. vade retro me, 'get thee behind me^). 
It is customary now in writing Latin to write the Prepo- 
sition and the Verb in one word, e.g. exire, but not 
the Preposition and the Noun, e.g. ex monte, although 
the Romans usually wrote exmonle, &e., and always pro- 
nounced the Prep, and Noun as one word-group (ch. ii. 
§11). This close union of the Preposition with its 
Verb and Noun led at an early time to the syncope of 
the final short syllable of a Preposition, e.g, ind^-gredior 
became ^ind-gredior, a form confused with m-gredior (cf. 
O. Lat. induperalor and class, imperator). 

In the later stages of a language the use of Preposi- 
tions increases more and more. In Latin this culmin- 
ated in the loss of Case-suffixes, and the use of Preposi- 
tions in their place, as we see in the Romance languages 
(cf . Pr. ' je vais k Rome ' with Lat. ' vado Romam ^). As 
early as the first cent. a. D., a grammarian points out 
that in manus aqua is the phrase in vogue instead of the 
older aqtia manibus. New distinctions of prepositional 
meaning were expressed by compounding Prepositions 
with one another, e.g. de-ex, de-sub, ab-ante (Pr. avant), 
just as I.-Eur. Prepositions often had a Particle appended 
to define their meaning. Such Particles were (i) s(g), 
Gk. '<T^ (e.g. Gk. ayp, tf, Lat. abs, ex^ sus-) ; {o,) -d(SV Gk . 
hoyLoy^h^ (e. g. Lat. prod-eo, O. Lat. poatid, antid) ; (3) 
-n(S) (e. g. Germ, vo-n, Lat. pdne for ^pos-ne). They are 
related to the Pronominal stems mentioned in ch. v. § 3. 

In the earlier stage of every language the Prepositions 
must have been used with great elasticity, sometimes 
with one case, sometimes with another, the fixing 
down of Prepositions to a particular case being a late 
feature. Thus in potedatem esse instead of in potestate 
ease is a usage of archaic Latin. Their position too 
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varied in course of time. In I.-Eur. the Preposition 
seems to have preceded the Verb, but to have followed the 
Noun, while between the Prep, and the Verb a Particle or 
Enclitic Pronoun might be inserted (cf . O. Lat. anti-d-eoy 
9vA vos jolaco, the archaic phrase for supplico vos retained 
in Latin prayers, ob vos sacro for obsecro vos). In 
classical Latin a Preposition, especially a monosyllabic 
Preposition, precedes the Noun (hence ' Pre-position '), 
except in particular circumstances (e. g. metu in niagno)^ 
but in the older literature often follows it, just as our 
' in here ' was earlier ' here-in/ 

§ 2. List of Iiatin Prepositions. 

(i) Ab, from, is I.-Eur. ftp (Engl, of, off), a curtailed 
form of ap6 (Gk. aTso), of whifch another curtailment 
was p6 (Lat. po-situs, pono for pd's(i)no, O. h&t.pd-lubrum, 
a wash-basin, po-lire). The form ap^ appears in ap-erioy 
and was no doubt the pronunciation of the word before 
an initial jo, t^ c, &c., e. g. ab templo ; ab is due to the 
same Latin preference of final -i to -;> as substituted ob 
for op (see below). The form abs (pronounced and often 
written apSy ch. ii. § lo), in which the Preposition is 
augmented by the Particle -s(e) (Gk. &v/f), is used in Com- 
position before ty c, e. g. abs^trahoy abs-condo, while before 
p it is, by a law of Latin phonetics (ch. x. § 20), reduced 
to *, e. g. aS'porto for *aps-portOy as-pello for ^aps-pello ; it 
appears also in the O. Lat. phrase absque me (te, &c.) esset 
{foret)y equivalent to 'si sine me esset,' where que (ch. 
ix. § 2) seems almost to have the sense of 'if * (cf. O. 
Engl. ' an ' for ' and ') ; at a later period absque me^ &c., 
was used without the verb, and absque came to take the 
sense of sine, without. A may be another form of ab as e of 
eXye.g.d'tniUo for ammiUOy ab-mittOy as e-mitto for *emmitto, 
ex-mitto (ch, x, § 20). Atir- of au-fugioy au-fero^ however. 
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represents an entirely difEerent I.-Eur. Preposition &wS, 
which was brought into requisition in these Compounds 
before an initial/ to avoid confusion with the Com- 
pounds of ad, e.g. affero, A curious Preposition af, 
used in Cicero's time occasionally in account-books, 
with the name of the person from whom money had 
been received, may be a mere (Greek ?) trick of writing, 
with the symbol P (the Greek Digamma) employed to 
denote the «- or «7-sound. 

§ 3. (a) Ad, at, to, I.-Eur. Jld (Engl, at) is a different 

word from the Conjunction at, I.-Eur. &t, though often 

confused with it in Roman spelling. On the old form 

aty e. g. arfuerunty arvorsum^ due to the phonetic change 

^ of fl? to an r-sound before/, v, see ch. ii. § 8. 

§ 4. (3) Ambl-, around, on each side, I.-Eur. ambhl 
(Gk. aM<^Oj a Locative of the same stem as I.-Eur. ambho, 
*both' (Gk. a/ui<if)co, Lat. umbo), appears in Latin com- 
pounds in the form am^ before a consonant, e. g. am- 
plectoTy am-icio for am-jicio (see ch. ii. § i a). This must 
be distinguished from an-, a curtailment of I.-Eur. &nS,, 
' on ' (Gk. tt/'ci, Engl, on) in an-helus, an-quiro^ an-tennae, 
an-testari, 

§ 6. (4) Ants, before, I.-Eur. antl (Gk. auri, opposite, 
instead of; Engl, an-swer), a Locative Sing, of some 
stem connected with Lat. antes, rows (Engl, end) of 
which Gk. ai/ra, opposite (cf . Sj;tt;i'), is another case. In 
anti-stes, the ^ of I.-Eur. anti, not being final, does not 
sink to ^ (ch. ii. § 14 n), 

§ e. (5) Apiid, which is also spelt ajmt, seems to be 
the I.-Eur. Preposition &p8 (of which Lat. ab is a cur- 
tailment), augmented by the Particle d(e) or t(l), and 
must have been originally *apod or *apot (cf . Dor. ttoti). 

§ 7. (6) Ciroum, around, the Adverbial Ace. Sg. of 

K 
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circuH (Gk. KpUos, a ring), is the older form. In class. 
Lat. a by-form circa appears, first found in Cicero, a 
formation on the type of supra, extra, &c. (ch. vii. § 4), 
which was originally employed with verbs like e%%e owing 
to a feeling that circtim was suitable only for verbs of 
motion, e.g. legates circum civitates mittere, ^to send 
ambassadors a tour of the states/ ire circum urhem^ ^to 
go a circuit of the city .^ Circhter, an adverbial formation 
like breviler (ch. vii. § a), came to be restricted to the 
logical sense of ' about/ ^ almost/ e. g. Plant, loca haec 
circiter, ' hereabout.' The form circo appears in the Ad- 
verb id'circo, as circa in quo-circa, also with logical sense. 

§ 8. (7) Cis, citr&9 on this side, are formed fi:om the 
I.-Eur. pronominal root ki-, * this ^ (Gk. -Kt of ovkL^ ttoWAki^ 
Engl, he), exactly as their opposites uls, ultra, on that side, 
from the I.-Eur. pronominal root '61-, ' that ' (ch. v. § 3), 
the first by the addition of the particle s(S), the second (an 
Abl. Sg. Fem.) with the sufllx -tero- (ch. xi. § 8). The 
Adv. citrb (Abl. Sg. Neut.) corresponds to citra as uUrb 
(e. g. ultro citroque) to ultra. 

§ 9. (8) Clam, an Adverbial Ace. Sg. Fem. from 
the root kel-, ' to hide ' (Lat. celo, occulo, &c., ch. vi. § 2), 
/ had in O. Lat. a by-form clam-de, whence was formed 
the Adj. clandestmus. It governs the Ace. (not the Abl.), 
and has in the Comedians another, apparently a Dimi- 
nutive form, clanculum, e.g. Ter. clanculum patres. 

§ 10. (9) Cum, older com (a form still retained in 
Composition, e.g. com-es, a companion), is I.-Eur. kom. 
(On the change of btou in Latin, see ch. ii. § 4, and on 
the loss of -m in co-eo, &c., ch. ii. § 3.) 

§ 11. (10) Contra, formed from com, cum with the 
suflix -t(e)ro- (ch. xi. § 8), is in the earlier literature 
contra, e. g. Enn. : 
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quis pater aut cognatu' uolet nos coiitr& tueri ? 
' What father or kinsman will care to look us in the face ? ' 

an Ace. PL Neut., but in class. Lat. contra like citrd 
(Abl. Sg. Fern. ; see above). The Abl. Sg. Neut. contro- 
appears in contrd-versia, 

§12. (11) Cdram, in presence of, is an Adverbial 
Ace. Sg. Fern, of an Adj. *cdru8y compounded of cum and 
OS, Gen. oris, the face. 

§ 13. (1 2) De, down from, conceding, is an Abl. Sg. 
form like Adverbs in -e (ch. vii. § 4). 

§ 14. (13) DiB-, apart, comes from an unaccented 
by-form of the root dwo-, dwl-, ' two/ wanting the w 
(cf . ch." V. § 1 fin. on swe and se). With the w the same 
formation expressed the Numeral Adverb, dwis (Lat. 
bis, ch. ive § 5). Before a vowel Ms- becomes, by the 
phonetic law of Latin, dir- (ch. x. §19), e.g. (Mr-lmo, 
and before voiced consonants di- (ch. x. § 19), e.g. 
di-moveo. 

§ 16. (14) Erga, ergo. Erpa, originally local (e.g. 
Plant, quae erga aedem sesed habet, ^ the woman who 
lives opposite the temple^), may represent an e *rega, 
like e regione^ opposite, and ergo an e^rego, lit. 'from 
the direction/ then ' on account of ' (cf . Germ, wegen, 
originally ' von Wegen '). Erga is not restricted in the 
earlier literature to the expression of friendly feeling, 
e. g. Plant. : 

ne mains item erga m^ sit, ut erga ilium fuit. 
§ 16. (15) Ex, out of, I.-Eur. eks (Gk. cf ), adds to 
a Preposition 8k the Particle sS. In Latin compounds it 
often appears before the letter/in the form ec- (cf . Gk. ck) 
in MSS„ e.^. ecfatus. Before voiced consonants it was 
e^ e.g. e-miito, e-lego (like te/a for ^tex-la^ ch. x. § 20). 

K 2, 
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§ 17. (i6) Extra is formed from ex as contra from 
cum^ com, 

§ 18, (17) In, older en^ is I.-Eur. gn (Gk. ^r, Engl, 
in). The same form is used in Latin and other lan- 
guages with the two senses (i) in, (a) into, but in 
Greek the second is distinguished by the addition of the 
particle sS, Ivsy Att cts. The O. Lat. Preposition end% 
indu (I.-Eur. gndS ; cf. Gk. ivhov)y when reduced by 
Syncope to ind- (ch. ii. § 12), e.g. ind[u)"gredioTy ind{uy 
peratoTy was confused with in, e. g. in-gredioTy im-peratoTy 
and so dropt out of use. Thus Terence uses in-audio 
only, though Plautus still retains ind^audio. 

§ 19. (18) Infra is an Abl. Sg. Fem. like extra y 
connected with the Adj. inferu%. 

§ 20. (19) Inter, between, is formed from in by the 
addition of the suffix -tero- (ch. xi. § 8). 

§ 21. (20) Intra is an Abl. Sg. Fem. of the same 
formation as inter y while intro is an Abl. Sg. Neut. (cf. 
ultra and nltrd)y and intu9 has the Adverbial ending -tos 
(ch. vii. §1). Intus wavers between an Adverb and a 
Preposition in such a phrase as Virgil's tali intus iemploy 
' in such temple within,' or ^within such temple.' 

§ 22. (ai) Juxta, first used as a Preposition by 
Caesar, is Abl. Sg. Fem. of a stem juxto^, connected 
with jungo and meaning ' adjoining.^ 

§ 23. (22) Ob, I.-Eur. 6p(l) (Gk. o-ni-a-O^v), appar- 
ently a variety (ch. x. § 12) of Spl (Gk. €7r^), often 
retains its -p in Latin spelling in Compounds like 
op-tineoy op-erio (see ch. ii. § 10). In classical Latin 
it has the sense of ' before ' (e. g. ob oculos ponercy to 
describe), or ' on account of,' but in the earlier literature 
also of ^ around,' ' to,' * near,' &c. 

§ 24. (23) P&lam, like its opposite, claniy an Ace. 
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Sg. Fern, of some stem connected with pdlari, to 
wander, be dispersed abroad. It is not found as a Pre- 
position till the Augustan Age. 

§ 26. (24) F5nds (governing the Ace., usually of a 
person) is a suffixless Locative (ch, iii. § 8) of penus 
'drisj from the root p8n- oij)enitus, pene^tro. 

§ 26. (iJ5) Per, through, connected with I.-Eur. 
p8r5, ' I transport, bring or pass through ' (cf . Gk, itUpiOy 
Lat. ex^perior)^ corresponds to Gk. ircpi in its intensive 
sense (e. g. per-longus, Gk. Trepi-fxiyKTjs) ; to Gk. Ttapi in its 
sense of wrong o r injury (e, g. per-jurus, per-do^ per- 
fidus ; Gk. Trap'OfxvviJLiy Trapa'PaCvoa), these two Gk. 
Prepositions being really different cases of the same 
root pSr-, as are also Lat. pr-^, pr-ae, 

§ 27. (26) Posty O. Lat. posf^j for '^pos-Uy often, 
became in Compounds through loss of t (ch. x. § ao) 
po% ; e. g. posqiiam was according to some Grammarians 
the proper spelling in Virg. Aen, iii. i ; po-merium for 
po^(t)'moermm. With addition of the suffix -«^(§ i)it 
becomes pdne. 

§ 28. (27) Prae» before, is a Dative formation from 
the root per- (see above). Prae-sens has the old sense 
of ' being in command ' (cf . prae-fectus^ prae-positus) in 
the inscription on the Columna Rostrata, praesented 
dictatored olorom ' praesente dictatore illorum.' 

§ 20. (28) Praeter, past, except, is formed from the 
preceding by means of the suffix -tSr5- like the Adverbs 
breviter, &c. (ch. vii. § 2). 

§ 80. (29) Pro is I.-Eur. pro (Gk. Tiprf, Trpw-f, early). 
It retains in class. Lat. the short vowel before ^J e. g. prd- 
fciscor^ prd-fundo (but pro-Jlcio); but in the early 
literature prd- is much more frequent than it is in the 
classical period ; the Aij.prd-bus (cf . super-bus, Gk. vwep- 
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^vtJs) preserves this form. In prodest^ prodire, pro is 
augmented by the particle -dS (§ i). 

§ 31. (30) Frocul is fonned from pro by the KO- 
suflSx (eh. xi. §11), and some L-suffix. 

§ 32. (31) Prope adds to pr^ the particle -pe. For 
Superl. proxime we should expect *prop-{i)S'ime (ch. iv. 
§a). 

§ 33, (3 a) Propter, near, on account of, is formed 
irom prope by means of the suffix -tSr5-, as praeter from 
prae^ circiter from circum. 

§ 34. {2^) H6-, back, has a by-form red-, with the 
addition of the particle -dg (§ i), which in class. Lat. 
remains in red-eo. Sec, but is before a consonant discarded 
for r^' in reduco (O. Lat. red-dtico), &c. From re- was 
formed the Adverb retro, like in-tro, ct-tro, ul-tro, 

§ 36. (34) Secundum, according to^ close behind, 
is the Adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of secundus, following 
(ch. vi. § 18). In plebeian Latin secus (Nom. Sg. Masc. 
of an Adj.-stem seco-, 'following*) was used for secundum. 
The Adverb secus of phrases like secus accidit, non sedus 
atque (Comp. sequius) has been referred to this Preposi- 
tion on the theory that it originally meant ' following 
but coming short of/ ' less/ 

§ 36. (35) SinS for *sene, from s(w)g-, the Reflexive 
Pronoun-stem (ch. v. § 1) and the particle -ne (§ i). In 
Early Latin there was another Preposition with the 
sense of ' without,' sed^ later se (ch. ii. § 9), an Abl. form 
of the same Pronoun ; e. g. se dolo^ without guile (whence 
the Adv. sedulo, ch. vii. § 6), se fravde esto ' let it 
be without hurt,' 'it shall be free from penalty/ 
are phrases of common occurrence in Laws of the 
Republic. 

§ ®7* (3^) S^^ is I.-Eur. up6 (Gk. i-no for vtio) with 
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a prefixed particle s. Suh-ter and sub-ttis are formed 
from 8uh as in-ter and in-tu8 from in, 

§ 38. (37) Super is I.-Eur. tiper (Gk. vnip for vTre/)) 
with a prefixed particle 8. Super-n^ adds the particle -n8 
(§ I ). Supra is an Abl. Sg. Pem. (ch. vii. § 4). 

§ 39. (38) TSnus is Adverbial Ace. Sg. of a Neuter 
S-stem tenus^ -eris, derived from the root ten-, to stretch, 
and meaning in old Latin ' a cord,^ e.g. Plant. 

pend^bit hodie pulcre; ita intend i tenus. 

Pro-tenu8, protinm^ a Compound of this Preposition, had 
the sense of (i) * forward,^ * onward^ (of space or time), 
e. g. en ipse capellas Protenus aeger ago, Virg. ; sic vives 
protinus Hor. j (2) without interval of space, e. g. Virg. 
A. iii. 416 : 

cum protinus utraque teUus Una foret, 

of the traditional connection of the Italian and Sicilian 
shores; (3) without interval of time, forthwith (its usual 
sense). 

§ 40. (39) Trans is connected with the Verb ^trare 
of i7i'trare, pene-trare. On the change of trans-mitto to 
traa-mittOy trd-mitto^ see ch. ii. § 3 ; ch. x. § 20. 

§ 41. (40) Ultra is derived from uls as citra from 
cis. This uls shows the root ol- of the Pronoun ille, 
O. Lat. olle (ch. v. § 5) with the particle -se (§ i ). 

§ 42. (41) Usque is formed from the I.-Eur. Prep, 
ud (Engl, out) in the same way as absque from ak 
Its Prepositional use, e.g. usque radices, is due to a cur- 
tailment of the proper phrase usque ad, much as in Attic 
Grtek ws (for a>s ds) came to be used as a Preposition, 
e.g. 0)9 Tov fiaaiXia Uvai, 

(42) Versus (see ch. vii. § 1). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONJUNCTIONS AND INTEBJECTIONS. 

§ 1. Origii;! of the CoDJunctions. As Prepositions are 
hardly separable from Adverbs of Locality, so Conjunc- 
tions are closely connected with Pronominal Adverbs. 
These Pronominal Adverbs, as we have seen (ch. vii. § 5), 
are not always capable of being referred to their proper 
case form (e. g. ihl, ubl\ owing* to our imperfect know- 
ledge of the declension of the I.-Eur. Pronoun. Nor is 
it easy to find their cognates in the various T.-Eur. 
languages; so rapidly does the meaning of a Conjunction 
alter. Thus Latin enim, which in the older literature is 
a particle of asseveration, ' indeed/ had by the classical 
period appropriated the sense of * f or ^ ; and in French 
pas (Lat. passMs) and point (Lat. punctum) have acquired 
a negative sense from their use in the phrases ^ne . . . pas,' 
* ne . . • point.^ A feature of I.-Eur. Conjunctions is 
their tendency to append other Conjunctions or con- 
junctive Particles (e.g. m in Greek may append 677, tt^p, 
&c., is 677, aSaTrep) ; and this habit puts another obstacle 
in the way of identifying cognate Conjunctions in 
different languages, for in one language they may appear 
extended by one particle, in another language by another. 
The exact form of these conjunctive Particles is also 
a difficult thing to ascertain; we often see parallel stems 
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in -o, -i, -a, &c., (e.g. q'^o-, q'^e-, o^i-, q*u-, are all 
various f onns of the Relative and Interrogative Pronoun- 
stem, eh. V. § 6 ; -tS and -ti appear in Gk. aS-re, i-ri), 
and parallel forms with long and with short vowel 
(e.g. Lat. n6- and ne-^ the Negative Particle) ; and the 
tendency was always present to adapt the ending of one 
Conjunction to the ending of another Conjunction of 
similar meaning (e.g. Lat. saltern for saltim, adapted to 
au'tem^ i-tem). It is therefore best to designate these 
conjunctive Particles according to their consonants, and 
in tracing the origin of the Latin Conjunctions to 
mention such Pronouns (or pronominal Particles) as (i) 
the T-pronoun of Lat. tam^ i-tem, u-t{i), Gk. aS-rf, i^n, 
(a) the D-pronoun of Lat. dum, ibt-dem, Gk. brj, b€, o-bf, 
(3) the DH-pronoun of Gk. cv-da, (5) the P-pronoun of 
Lat. quip'pe, nem-pe, (5) the N-pronoun of Lat. nuniy 
nam, nem-pey quis-nam. 

§ 2. (i) Conjunotive. — Que, et, atque^ ao, quoque, 
etiam. — Qm, I.-Eur. q^S (Gk. re), apparently the bare 
stem of the Relative q^o- q^e- (ch. v. § 6), is in Latin, 
as it was in I.-Eur., an enclitic appended to the first 
word of the sentence. Through Syncope, to which 
final -e was always liable in Latin (ch. ii. § 12), it 
became -c in ac for ^atc {at- que) ^ &c., and probably often 
had this sound before an initial consonant in the rapid 
utterance of every-day life. I.-Eur. -q'^S gave a relative 
and indefinite sense to Pronouns (e.g. Hom. os re), and 
so in Early Latin, though in the classical period the 
fuller ending -cunque was preferred; e.g. quem-que 
Plant, for quem-ctinque in Mil. 156 : quemque in tegulis 
Videritis alienum; so quis-que, each (ch. v. § 7). This 
-cunque^ -cumque (O. liSLt --quomque) seems to be nothing 
but cum-que^ * whenever' (Hor. C. i. 32. 15 mihi cumque 
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salve Rite voeanti), like qtiando-que. In O. Lat. atque 
often signifies ^ forthwith/ e. g. Plant. Most, 1050 : 

qu6niam conuocaui, atqae illl me ^x senatu s^gregant, 

and Virgil uses the word sometimes in this archaic sense, 
e.g. Georg. i. 201 : 

Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 

remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 

atque ilium in praeoeps prono rapit alveus amni. 

Quoque has some part of the Pronoun-stem q^o-, q^e-, 
as its first element. Et is the I.-Eur. Adverb eti (Gk. In, 
further), used in Latin, as in Gothic (i)?, ' and^), for the 
copula. In etiam, et is associated with the Adverb ya?», 
now, the j (y) becoming the vowel i by the Latin 
phonetic law in the middle of a word, as in medius from 
I.-Eur. mMhyos (Gk. /ui€o((r)os) (ch. x. § 13). 

§ 3. (2) Diqunctive. — Ve, aut, vel, sive, seu. 
— Fe is I.-Eur. we (Hom. Gk. ri-{F)(), a particle which had 
also the sense of *as,' ^like' (e.g. Lat. ce-u, § 10). Aut is 
compounded of I.-Eur. au (Gk. av, again, Engl, eke from 
Goth, au-k [quasi av-yt]), and the T-pronoun (§ i). 
Fel is the old 2 Sg. Pres. Imperative of volo, I wish 
(ch. vi. § 14), and means literally * choose,' as Germ, 
wohl (e. g. Homer, wohl der grosste Dichter, ' Homerus 
vel summus poeta') was or'ginally Imper. of woUen. 
She is compounded of *i, older sel (§ 13), and -ve. Before 
-«, the curtailed or syncopated form of -ve (as -c of 
-que, -n of Interrogative -ne)^ the ^i-diphthong was by 
the Latin phonetic law reduced to e, as in deus from 
dei{u)us (ch. x. § 13). 

§ 4. (3) Adversative. — At, ast, sed, autem, atqui, 
tamen, ceterum, varum, vero. — At is the I.-Eur. 
Abverb S,ti, * back/ ' from/ used in Latin, as in Gothic 
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(a]7-]7an, ' but '), as a Conjunction. Ast^ found in old laws 

with the sense ^ if further/ e.g. : 

si parentem puer uerberet, ast olle plorassit, puer dials parentum 
sacer esto, 

had originally the sense of * further^ merely, being 

^ad'gtt^ a derivative from the Preposition ad like post{^ 

from the Preposition jpo (ch. viii. §§ a, 27). It came 

to be used exclusively in conditional sentences and so 

acquired the notion of 'if further^ and even of 'if/ e.g. 

in the curious law of the XII Tables which refers to the 

use of gold in dentistry : 

Neue aurum addito, at cui auro dentes iuncti escunt, ast im cum 
illo sepeliet uretue, se fraude esto. 

< No gold shall men put in a tomb ; but, when the deceased has 
his teeth fastened with gold, if they bury or burn him with 
that gold, it shall not be a punishable offence.' 

The Augustan poets revived the use of the word, as a 
substitute for al, where the metre required a long 
syllable ; and in the second cent. a. d, it passed into 
prose. Sedy in early Latin sedum, is a compound of 
s(w)e, the Reflexive Pronoun stem (ch. v. § 1) with the 
particle dum. With its loss of -nm compare non 
for noenum (§ 17). Autem adds the particle .-tern 
(cf. %-tem) to the I.-Eur. Adverb au (Gk. av, Engl, 
eke from au-k, p. 138), which is probably identical 
with the Preposition au- of avrfero^ au-fngio (ch. viii. 
§ 2). Atqui adds to the Conjunction at the particle qui, 
so often used by the early Dramatists as a mere 
particle of emphasis (e. g. Hercle qui, ,utinam qui, 
ut qui Plant.), apparently either the j!^b]., Loc, or 
Instr. Sg. of the Relative. Tamen, however, ^none the 
less,^ is clearly related to tam^ so, * equally much,' which 
was in the early literature used in the sense of tameu 
(cf. class, tam-etiti and tamen-etai), Ceterum is the ad- 
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verbial Ace. Sg, Neut. of the stem cetero- (Nom. PL 
ceferi), from ce- the lengthened form of the Pron. stem cS- 
(ch. V. § 4), as cetera in such a line as Virg. A. ix. 656 : 
cetera parce puer hello, * for the rest — you are a boy — 
deal sparingly with war/ is an adverbial Ace. PI. Neut. 
Ferum is similarly an adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of verus, 
true, and vero an adverbial Abl. (Instr,?) Sg. Neut of 
the same. 

§ 5. (4) Limitative and Corrective. — Quidem, 
immo. — Quidem shows the stem of the Indefinite Pro- 
noun quis (ch. v. § 6) with the particle dem (ch. v. § 3). 
Immo is perhaps ^in-mo, *in magis,^ from ^mo an old 
Comparative, * more.' 

§ 6. (5) Explanatory. — Enim, nam, namque, 

quippey nempe. — Enim is in O. Lat. an asseverative 

particle merely (ef. class, enim-vero), a usage imitated by 

Virgil, e. g. J. viii. 84 : 

Quam pins Aeneas tibi enim, tibi, maxima Juno, 
mactat sacra ferens. 

It comes from an I.-Eur. Pronoun stem Sno-, 'this,' 

* that.' Nam, Ace. Sg. Fern, of no-, another form of this 
stem, is often used in O. Lat. in questions, e.g. quid 
cerussa opus nam ? * why, what is the use of paint ? ^ 
Plaut (ef. quisnam, and in O. Lat. poetry quianam^ 

* why ?;' ef. Virg. A, v. 13, x. 6), wKithout that definite 
sense of ^ for/ ^ because ' to which the word is restricted 
in the classical literature (but ef. uti-nam), Quippe 
for qtii-pe, adds the particle pe {'^ i) to the Loc. Instr. 
Sg. of the Pronoun. Nempe adds the same particle to 
a form ^nem, which is the same ease-form of the N-Pro- 
noun as ^tem is of the T-Pronoun (ch. v. § 3). 

§ 7. j(6) Conolnsive.— Ergo, itaque, igitur. — Tffilur 
had in O. Lat. the sense of turn as in the first law 
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of the XII Tab. : si in ius uocat, ni it, antestamino, 
igitur em eapito (ch. v. § 5). On ergo, see ch. viii. 

§ 8. (7) Optative. — Ut, utinam. — Ut, in wishes, e. g. : 
Jnppiter at Danaiim omne genus pereat, 
is the Conjunction ut, that (older ui%y eh. ii. § la), 
with suppression of the idea ' I wish ' or * do thou grant/ 
In utinam the final %' of ut(^) is retained (so in ne* 
titi-quam, pronounced as a trisyllable with the first two 
syllables short), sninam has its older sense of a strength- 
ening particle ^ indeed * (§ 6). 

§9. (8) Interrogative. Ne, nonne, num, utrum, 

an, anne, cur, quare. — In class. Latin -ne is the general 
interrogative particle, while nonne is limited to questions 
which expect an affirmative, num to those which expect 
a negative answer. This distinction is unknown to 
Plautus, who uses nonne hardly at all {-ne being used 
instead), and n?4m, numqnis without a negative sense 
occasionally. It is easy to see how these meanings 
came to be attached to nonne, ^is . . . not,* and num, 
' now/ e. g. nonne haec iia sunt ?, * is not this the case ? ^ ; 
num haec ita sunt ?, ^ now is this the case ? ^ (with em- 
phasis on the word ' is ^). 

-NS is L-Eur. ne. Num is the I.-Eur. num, ' now ^ 
(Gk. vvv ; cf . nunc for num-c^e), ch. v. § 4). Utrum is 
the Adverbial Ace. Sg. Neut. of uter (ch. vi. § 8), like 
Gk. -nuTipov. An is the same as Gk. av ' in that case.' 
Cur (O. Lat. quor) is I.-Eur. q'^or, related to Engl, 
'where,' and is quite unconnected with qud-re (cf. cui 
rei Plaut., quam-ob-rem), 

§ 10. (9) Comparative. — lit, uti, quasi, ceu, quam. 
— On nty see § 8. Quasi, ^ as if,' comes from qua Neut. PL 
' as ' and si. Ceu, which is restricted to the Epic and 
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Lyric Poets and a few Silver Age prose writers, is 
compounded of the Pronoun stem ko-, kg- (ch. v. § 4) 
and the particle -we, 'as, like' (§ 3), and stands for 
"^ce-ve (cf . ce-teri), Quam is Ace. Sg. Fem. of the Relative, 
as tam of the Demonstrative. The two words are com- 
bined in tanquam. 

§ 11. (10) Temporal. — Quum, quando^ dum, donec» 
ut, ubi. — Quum^ O. Lat. quom, is an Adverbial Ace. Sg. 
Neut. of the Relative. Qnando is Ace. Sg. Fem. of the 
Relative with the I.-Eur. Preposition do, ^ to,' so that 
quam-do will mean ^ to what ' (time). In Plautus quando 
is mainly temporal, though by Terence^s time it is 
mainly causal, as quandoquidem is at all periods of the 
literature. Bum^ which is often a mere asseverative 
particle, e. g. age dum (Gk. Sye 8?}), quldum, how so ?, 
primumdum^ first of all, is an Ace. Sg. of the Pronoun 
stem do- as turn of to-, quum of q"o-. Gk. hri is another 
case-form of the same stem. The temporal sense is 
clearly seen in non-dum, etiam-dum, inter-dum. Donee is 
in O. Lat. donicum, which is compounded of ^do-ne (the 
Prep, do, to, and the N-pronoun, §1) and cMm^ when, 
and meant ^to when,' ^ till when ' (cf. quo-ad), Donicum 
was wrongly apprehended as donec-cum instead of done- 
cum and so with omission of cum became donee, Donique 
of Lucretius (ii. 11 16), &c., adds to ^done the particle 
-quey ' ever ' (cf. quando, when, quandoque^ whenever; also 
de-ni-que). Ut from u-U (cf. uii-nam) adds to the Relative 
stem q^u- (ch. v. § 6) the Particle or case-suffix -ti (§ i). 
On ubi see ch. vii. § 5. 

§ 12. (11) Causal. — Quum, quoniam, quod, quia, 
qnippe. — On quum see § 1 1 . Quoniam is a compound of 
quum (quom) and jam, the j (y) becoming by the law of 
Latin phonetics vocalic in the middle of a sentence (ch. 
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X. § 13). Its oldest sense is temporal, ^when now' 

(with Pres. Ind., the Pres. tense being required by the 

jam)y e. g. Plant. Trin, 1 1 a : 

Quoniam hinc iturust ipsus in Seleuciam, 
mihi cdnmendauit uirginem ; 

and it is possible to trace its gradual development from 
a temporal to a causal sense in the course of Latin 
Literature. Quod is Ace. Sg. Neut. of the Relative 
0-stem (ch. v. § 6), used like Homeric o in such a line 
as Od. i. 38a : 

TriXifmxov Oavfta(ov t BapaaXiojs dy6p€V€. 

In Plautus it is always, or almost always, subject or 
object of a relative sentence, e. g. Copt 586 : 

filium tuum qu<Sd redimere se ait, id ne utiquam mihi placet. 

Quia is an Ace. PI. Neut. of the Relative I-stem (ch. v. 
§ 6), and has the same double meaning as quod, (i) 
that, (2) because. On quippe see § 6. 

13. (12) Conditional. — Si, nisi, ni, sin, sive, seu, 
mode, dummodo. — &*, O. Lat. sei, is a Loc. Sg. of the 
Pronoun stem so-, seen in Lat. ip-scy ipsa (ch. v. § 3). 
Sic, so, is the same word with the enclitic -c(e) appended 
(ch. V. § 4). Nht is a compound of the Negative ne 
(§ 1 7) with siy and means literally ^ not if \ N% I.-Eur. 
nei, perhaps the Negative ne with the deictic particle -i 
of Gk. ovTOd'ly &c., had originally the sense of non or ne, 
as in quid-ni, quippi-ni, and still retains this sense in 
Virgil's line : ni teneant cursus {A. iii. 686). It came 
however to acquire the sense of nisi from its use in such 
phrases as si in ius uocat, ni it XII Tab., ' if he summons 
him (and) he does not go ; ' id ni fit, pignus dato Plant, 
' lay me a wager in the event of that not happening,' 
lit. ^ that does not happen, lay me a wager.^ Sin is a 
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compound of si and w^, not the Negative «?, for the 
negative sense of nn, ' if not/ is hardly attached to the 
word in the time of Plautus, but the Demonstr. suffix 
seen in alioquin beside alioqui^ &c. (§ 15). On sive and 
9eu see ch. ii. § 12. Uddo is the adverbial Abl. (Instr.?) 
Sg. of modus, measure, limit (cf. Hor. quis desiderio sit 
'pudor aut modus ?), ' only/ dutn-modOy * while only/ 
A common sense of the word is the temporal sense, 

* only a little while ago */ 

§ 14. (13) Concessive. — Etsi, quamquam, quamvis, 
licet. — The formation of all these words is evident : et-si^ 

* even if,' quam-quam (reduplicated), qiiam-vis, ^ how you 
wish ^ (like quantum-vis, ' however much you wish/ or 
quam-libet, ^ how you please '), licet, 'it is allowed/ 
' granted.^ 

§ 15. (14) Final. — Ut, quo, quominus, quin» ne, neve, 
neu, nedum. — On w^see § 11. Qwoisthe Abl. (Instr. ?) 
Sg. Neut. of the Relative, used with comparatives, quo 
facilius like eofacilius. Quominus adds to quo the Com- 
parative minus. Mess/ used in a negative sense (cf. 
mitiime, * by no means,' "parum sciens, ' ignorant '). 
Quin as a Pinal Conjunction, is composed of qui, how 
(Abl. ?, Loc. ?, Instr. ?) and the Negative Particle nS. 
In some instances it represents qui (Nom. Sg. Masc.) 
with Negative pe, e. g. nemo fuit quin sciret (qui ne- 
sciret) ; and the same form was extended to sentences 
like nulla mulier fuit quin sciret, just as potis Masc. 
Sg. is universalized in the phrase potis est and used 
with Neuter or Plural Subjects (ch. vi. § 23). Quin 
in affirmations, e.g. hercle quin recte dicis. Plant, is 

^ This was emphasized in the Praenestine dialect by the addition 
of tarn (tarn mode, inquit Praenestinus, ' e'en now, as Praenestine 
folk say,* Plant. Trin. 609). 
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merely the Adverb qui of Jiercle qui, &e. (§ 4) with the 
Demonstrative suffix -n^ (so atquin and atqui, alioquin 
and alioqui, ceteroquin and ceteroqui), Quin in commands, 
originally with Ind, (and so usually in Plautus)^ e. g. quin 
dieis ?, then by ^ eonstructio ad sensum ' with Imper. (so 
usually in Terence), e. g. quin die, is the Adverb qui 
with the Interrogative Particle "Ue, *how not?', 
' why not ? '. Quin in a sentence like Plant. Trin. 360 : 
quin comedit qu6d fdit, quod n^n fdit ? 

i. e. ' eumne dicis qui comedit ? ' &c., is qui Nom. Sg. with 
the same particle (cf. Mil, 13 quemne ego seruaui ? ^you 
mean the man whose life I saved ? '). Ne is I.-Eur. ne, 
a variety of I.-Eur. nS (§ i). Neve adds to this the 
enclitic -f^, *or/ which in neu is reduced by Syncope 
(ch. ii. § 1 2). For nedum (especially used by Livy, also 
by Cicero, but rarely by the other authors) ne alone is 
occasionally found. An early instance of the word, 
which is not employed by Plautus, is Ter. HauL 454 : 

satrapa si siet 
amdtor, numquam sufferre eius sumptus queat ; 
nedum tu possis, 

lit. 'ne(dum) tu te posse credas, dico satrapam non 
posse,' or ^satrapa non potest, nondum tu potes,' with 
which we may compare Plant. Amph. 330 : 

ulx incedo iudnis, ne ire pdsse cum onere existumes. 

Nedum is related to ne, as vixdum to vix, nondum to no7i ; 
cf. Liv. xxiv. 4. I puerum vixdum libertatem, nedum 
dominationem modice laturum. 

§ 16. (15) Asseverative Partioles. — Ne (nae), -ne. — 
Ne is the better spelling, though there may have been 
a by-form nxie (older *»a/), as the cognate Greek word 
1^ had a by-form vai (cf. hri and hal). -NS affirmative is 

L 
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found in the Dramatists with Personal and Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns, e.g. Plant. Mil, 565 : 

^gone si post hunc diem 
muttluero, etiam qu6d egomet cerfcd sciam, 
dato 4xcruciandum m^. 

(On ne and fiSy see § 1 ; cf. ne and Tie Negative, 

§17) 

§ 17. (16) Negatives. — In-, ne-, nee, non, baud, 
ve-. — Ne- (I.-Eur. ne) is prefixed, not only to Verbs, e.g. 
ne-queo (Engl, can-not), ne-gcto, O. Lat. ne-vis (eh vi. § 23), 
ne-parcunt, &c. (ef. O, Engl, nille, nolde), but also to 
other parts of speech, e. g. ne-fas^ n(eyutiquamy neuter {ne-, 
I.-Eur. ne, appears in nequlqiiam) ; in- (I,-Eur. ®n, Gk. a/-, 
d-) and ve- (I.-Eur. w6), a curtailment of I.-Eur. a,we (ch. 
viii. § 2), only to Adjectives ^. Non is O. Lat. noenum 
(for ^nS'Oinom, i. e. ^ne unum, ^ not one,' ch. iv. § 4), with 
the same loss of -um (originally before an initial vowel 
only) as is seen in nihil from nihUum, Noenu (e.g. Lucr. 
iii. 199 noenu potest) should be written noenus^ and repre- 
sents *«<? umi% Nom. Sg. Masc. (cf. demii% and demum, 
ch. vii. § a). Havdy which is confined within narrower 
limits than non in O. Lat., being used especially with 
Adjectives and Adverbs, usually immediately before the 
negated word, and never in questions, is (like Gk. ov) con- 
nected with I.-Eur. iiwS (cf. above), and should properly 
be spelt aud. The initial h- was added to distinguish 
the word from atit (On the O. Lat. by-form hau, used 
before consonants, e.g. hauscio, see ch. ii. § 9.) Nee in 
O. Lat. has the sense of non. Thus Catullus (Ixiv. 83) 
uses the phrase funera nee funera to express the Greek 
rdc^oi aTa(t>oi ; the Laws of the Twelve Tables had ast ei 

* Improbaref infiterif ignoscere, 'not to notice,' * to overlook' (cf.Ter. 
Haut, ai8 et cognoscendi et ignoscendi) are seeming exceptions. 
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custos nee eseit (eh, vi. § 4), 'si autem ei custos non 
erit;' Plautus (Mo9t. ^40) has nee reete si illi dixeris. 
The neg- of negotium, neglego (also spelt neclego) seems to 
be a trace of this usage. 

§ 18. Inteijeotions. — Many Latin Inteijeetions are 
borrowed from the Greek, especially the exclamations 
used at musical or other entertainments, e.g. euge, 
9ophds,palin, as ours come from the Italian or French, e. g. 
bravo, da capo, encore. Of genuine Latin words, some 
are old Imperatives ^, e. g. eniy lo, Imper. of emo^ I take 
(cf. em tibi, 'take that!,' 'there's for youl') (cf. § 3 
on vel). Em (not to be confused with hemy an Interjection 
of terror, grief, &c.) was later superseded by en (Gk. ^1/), 
which in the Republican writers is used only in rhetorical 
questions, e.g. q^-unquamF Em joined with ille (in the 
Ace. Case) produced elhim *, ello8, &c. of the Comedians. 
So ecce^ an Interjection of similar meaning, from the 
Pronoun stem Sk5-, Sk8- (ch. v. § 3), joined with the 
Ace. of hie (wanting the enclitic -cf^e)) produced eccum 
(for ^ecce-hum)^ eccos (for ecce-Aos)^ &c. Pro (wrongly 
spelt proh) is the Preposition or Adverb pro (ch. viii. 
§ 30), forth, ' away with it !' Vae^ I.-Eur. wai, is the 
same word as our Noun ' woe,' 

The names of deities occur in hercle^ me-hercules 
{se. juvet), melius fldius ('the god of good faith,' 
from fides), pol (a curtailment of Pollux), &c. ; eccere 
is either an invocation of Ceres, or ecce re, ' lo indeed.' 

* Our *lo' is Imper. of *look.* 

• Ello is an Inteijection used in parts of Italy at the present day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HISTOEY OP LATIN SOUNDS^. 

§ 1. A. Original or * Indo-European ' a occurs (i) in the First 
Declension, e. g. Lat. filid Abl., JUiarum, /Uidbus (ch. iii. § 4), famUias 
Gen. Sg.- (ch. iii. § 4). In the Kom. Sg. -a was shortened to -& 
earlier than tie literary period (ch. ii. § 16), e^ g. fHid (contrast 
Gk. irtKiia) ; and in the Ace. Sg. we have -&m not -am (Gk. 
mt\^idv)j because a long Towel was always sho];^ened before a final 
-m in Latin (ch. il. § 16). (a) In the Fii-st Conjugation, e. g. 
fa-H (Dor Gk. ^afif), with its Derivatives fSrma (Dor. Gk. <piiJi&)y 
fdbula. (3) In Verb-roots like gnd-, strd-, developments of the 
primitive Verb-roots gSn-, to produce, stSr-, to strew, e. g. Lat. 
gna-tus (class, natus), born, produced, strd-tusj strewn. From <^, 
to carry, we have fla-, e. g. IcUm for *tldtus ; from sttl-j to spread, 
sUd', e. g. sUdtuSy class. Idtus^ broad, lit. ' 8|>read out ' (§ 1$). From the 
older form sUdius came itldta or sGoMa, sc. navis, T^hence tlie Adj. 
sdaMariuSy 'imported in a stlata navia', used by Jiivenail (vii. 134 
stlattaria purpura). Other examples are grd- of grd-num from the 
root gSr-, to rub, wear away, make old (Gk. y^pcjv), crdtes from the 
root c^rt-, to bind, weave together. (4) The Noun suffix -idi-j (ch. xi. 
§ 12), e. g. wmtds for -idi-s (ch. iii. -§ tD, with stem mvitdt- (Dor. 
Gk. v€o-TaT'\ (5) The Adj. suffix -dco-, -de- (ch. xi. § 1 1), e. g. mSrdcus, 
vSrdx (cf. Gk. v4d(). (6) The A-Subjunctive (ch. vi. § 13% e. g. 
l^musy UgdMs, (7; Words like froiter (cf. Gk. (ppdrwp), mater (Dor. 
Gk. t^dnjp^j f^^g^f a beech- tree (Dor. Gk. <pdy6s), sudvis for *mddvis 
(Dor. Gk. 'aSt/s). 

Latin d often represents an original d, which has been length- 

^ The weakened form of the vowels when unaccented have 
already been described in ch. ii. §§ 14, 15. Here we are concerned 
with the true (unweakened) Latin equivalents of the original or 
Indo-European sounds. 
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ened, e. g. qu/Slus (older qucdlua\ a basket, for *q\i&9-lu8 (cf. qiAliaillu3\ 
halo foT*&nslo (§ 90) from the root an-, to breathe, ans-, to be fragrant. 

§ 2. A. I.-Eur. & occurs in (i) some Verb-roots, e. g. ag-, to 
drive, Lat. dgo (Gk. iycS), with lengthened form dg-, Jj&t amb-Sges, 
and its Derivatives, agro-, a field, Lat. dger (Gk. iyp65), lit. ' where 
oxen are driven in ploughing,' scoib-, to scrape, dig, Lat. acabo (Gk. 
aicdvToa), with a by-form €cSb-, e. g. Lat. scSbiSf sawdust, or-, to 
plough, Lat. dro (Gk. dpoot), sal-, to leap, Lat. sdlio (Gk. SiWofui), 
(a) The Prepositions tfpd (Gk. owo), Lat. fib, c^-ario (ch. viii. § a), 
ad (Engl, at), Lat. M, (3) Words like soZ-, salt, Lat. sal for *«aZ-s 
(ch. iii § 8) with stem ^fi^ (Gk. SX-s% dacrw-., a tear, 0. Lat. 
ddcru-ma (Gk. 8<Upv), class. locruma (ch. ii. § 8), alvo-, other, Lat. 
dZiMS (Gk. tfXAos). 

There was another d-sound in I.-Eur., which occurred in the 
weakened forms (§ la) of Boots with A, E, O. Latin examples 
are d&tus (Gk. Sor<$s) from the root d5-, to give, of Lat. dd-num (Gk. 
2t-8ctf->u, iSf-pov) ; sdtus (Gk. Ms) from the root 86-, to throw, throw 
seed, of Lat. a-men (Gk. 7-17-/U for *al'afi'fu, ^/m) ; sUUus (Gk. ar&ros) 
from the root std-, to stand, set up, of Lat. sta-re (Dor. Gk. 
X'ffTd'/u for *<ri-(rr&fu). The A of pofer-, Lat. iwlter (irfirij/)), is an 
& of this kind, the word being a Derivative from the root pd-, to 
protect, and meaning literally ' the protector '. 
I A occurs after 2, m, n, r in the weakened forms of fi-roots (§ la) in 
Jlrdngo, frdgUis from the root bhr^-, * to break', fldgro from the root 
blilSg-, to bum ^Gk. <px4yat), grddun, a step, from the root ghrddh-, 
*to step', &c. 

§ 3. £. I. -Eur. € occurs in (i) Some Verb-roots like ^8-, to 
throw, throw seed, Lat. as-vi, a-men, (Gk. trj-fu, f-fta, § a), plB-, 
Lat. im-plsr-e, pls-nus (Gk. nifi-vXrf-fu, vK^-piqs), a development of the 
primitive root pSl-, to &U., dhB- {dhSy')f to suckle, Lat. f^-mina, fs-lo 
(usually feUai) (Gk. S^-aBat, B^-Kvi, Orj-k-n), whence fl-liu8 for fHius 
(ch. ii. § 15), ng-, to sew, spin, Lat. fO^e, .nS-men (Gk. vif-v, i^-/m), 
and other Verbs of the Second Conjugation (see ch. vi. § 3). 
Lat. r9'8 is from a root rS- (rBy-), Lat. sgpss from a root flp(A)g- 
(«p(A)8y-) (see ch. iii. § 13). (a) The Optative suflBx, -y6-, found 
in the Sing. Persons of the Athematic Conjugation (ch.vi. §1), e.g. 
O. Lat. tfies (Gk. cfiys for **<r-ii7-f). (3) The E-Subjunctive (ch. vi. § 13), 
e.g. ana$, ana-mua, ams-tis. In i Sg. amim, 3 Sg. amit^amSt Plaut.), 
this B was shortened by the Latin law that a long vowel is short- 
ened before final -m, -t (ch. ii. § 16). It was similarly shortened 
before -r (ibid.) in the Nom. Sg. of TEB-stems (ch. iL § 16), 
6. g. patSr (Gk. warfip), matSr (Gk. /itfrfip), 

Latin S is sometimes due to the fusion of two vowels, e. g. prSndo 
from prehendo, tr^ from *triy}^ (§ 13), sometimes to lengthening 
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by * Compensation,' e. g. Wum^ a web, for *t&c4um, venSnum for 
*v€n^-num (§ ao). 

§ 4. fi. This was a very common vowel in the L-Eur. language 
(§ I a). It occurs, for example, (i) In a large number of Presents 
of the Thematic Conjugation (ch. vi. §§ i, 4), e. g. Lat. l8go (Gk. 
X^7tt;), sSguor (Gk. tnofioi), (a) In Neuter ES-stems (ch. xi. § 18), 
e.g. Lat, gSnus (Gk. yivoi), t^us (Gk. rivoi) dScus (from root dec- of 
dScet. (3) In the Beduplication syllable, e. g. Lat. mS-mini (Gk. 
lU'iiova), This (& was assimilated in class. Lat. in m^-mordi (older 
me-imrd%\ &c. (ch. vL § 10). (4) In words like the First Pers. Pronoun, 
Lat. ^ (Gk. kyij\ the Adj. ihSdhyo-, Lat. wMvus (Gk. yiiaos, older 
fiiffaos), the Numerals * seven,* * ten,* Lat. sSptemj decern (Gk. lirT(i, 5f«a). 
Final 6- was found in (5) Voc. Sg. of 0-stems (ch. iii § 6), e. g. Lat. 
hApli (Gk. XiJ«€), (6) a Sg. Imperat. Act., e. g. Lat. leg^ (Gk. a47€). 
On the dropping of this ^ in cRc, duc^ fac, see ch. iL § la.) 

Lat. hn, Sn often represents the L-Eur. M-, N-vowel (in Gk. 
a, § la), e. g. in (i) The Ace. Sg. of the Third Decl., e. g. patrem, 
(for *paterem, ch. iii. §1) (Gk. varipa), (a) The numerals cBntum 
(Gk. k-ieaT6v)f septSm (Gk. Iirra), dec^ (Gk. 8^«a). (For other examples 
see § la.) 

Latin « represents L-Eur. 6y before a vowel in So for ♦^S, from 
the root et-, to go ; in the suflax -em (L-Eur. -6yos) of words like 
aureySy &c. (§ 13). 

Before v L-Eur. 6 became 6 in Latin, e. g. novus (L-Eur. nftwo-, 
* new *). On so- for swS- see § 13. 

§ 5. I. For examples of I.-Eur. f we may take (i) The Adjective- 
suffix -fno- (Gk. Kopcuc'ivos, x^^P-f^Vf »©© c^* ^i« § 5)> ©• g* sw-inus. 
(a) The Optative-suffix -1-, found in the Dual and Plural of the 
Athematic Conjugation (ch. vi. § i), e. g. Lat. s-l-mus (Gk. 
(iSeifuv from €i8€(<7)-r-fi«'), veUl^nms, This -I- has found its way into 
the Singular too in Latin, e. g. sts (older siBs), velis (ch. vi. § 13). 
(3) The Noun for strength, Lat tJi-s (Gk. f-s, 7-^) ; the Nomi for 
poison, Lat. inrus (Gk. i^6s for *fTao5), 

Classical Lat. I comes from earlier ei (§ 17) in words like dioo 
from the root deio- (Gk. dti/ewfti)^ fldo from the root bheidh- 
(Gk. fr€i0ca)j and endings like those of iu-tud-1 Perf. from I. -Eur. -ai 
(ch. vi. § 10), Corinth-l Loc. Sg. from L-Eur. ei- (ch. iii. § 6), 
populi Nom. PL from L-Eur. -oi (ch. iii. § 6). It is often impos- 
sible to decide whether Lat. t represents an earlier -ei or I.-Eur. 1. 
But the two are distinguished on the earliest inscriptions, till 

C. 150 Bw o. 

Lat. i has arisen from a fusion of two vowels in niZ, mlitm from 
^nS-Kilumj * not a thread' (cf. Lucr. nee proficit hilum), sts for ^ ©is, 
if you please, and the like, and from lengthening by *Compen- 
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sation' in words like n\du8 from ^nXsdus (Engl, nest), diduco from 
diS'duco, 

% 0. t I.-Eur. i occurs in (i) The Weak form (§ la) of El-roots, 
e.%, Lai in-dico from the root deic-^ to point, say (Lat. dico, Gk. 
ZtiKwui), Lat. fides (Gk. t-mO-w) from the root bheidh-, * to 
persuade' (Lat. ftdOj Gk. w€i$oj\ Lat. red^tus from the root ei-, 
to go (Lat. l-re, Gk. «?-/«), Lat. wt-riM-o (Gk. fa-yii-Oca), minor, less, 
fi-om the I'oot mei-, to lessen, (a) The I-stem Declension (ch. iii. 
§ 8), e. g. ovi'3 (Gk. ^(f )i$), ort-6t«. (3) The Demonstrative and 
Interrogative (and Indefinite) Pronouns, Lat. if-s, gui-s (ch. v. 
§§ 3> 6)« (4) The Suffix of the Comparative -is- (Gk. Superlative 
-is-to-, &c), e. g. Lat. magis, nuxff^-ter, min-is-ter K 

§ 7. 0. I. -Eur, 6 occurs in (i) Verb- roots like do-, to give, Lat, d5- 
num, do-9 (Gk. di-dci>-fu,^'pov)f p^, to drink, Lat. po-^, po-culum (Gk. 
«r^-irflu-«a), gmo-, to know, Lat. ffno-tus, gnU-sco, class, no-ius, n5-8co (Gk. 
TvoKTos, yi'yvdf'ffMca), a development of the primitive root gSn-j to 
know. But we have no 0-Conjugation in Latin (cf. aegrotus) as we 
have an A-Conjugation, e. g. sid-re from root std-, and an £- 
Conjugation, e. g. plB-re from root pU-, (a) i Sg. Pros. Ind. of the 
Thematic Conjugation (ch. vi. § i), e. g. Lat. Ieg6 (Gk. X^to;), 0. Lat, 
sequoTj class. seqtOr (ch. iL § 16). (3) Nom. Sg. of R-, N-, S-stems, 
e. g. O. Lat. da-tSr (ch. ii. § i), class. datSr (cf. Gk. ba-roip), home (cf. Gk. 
cdd&s), hona (cf. Gk. Kvoiv), This d is continued through the oblique 
cases in datOriSf dcU6ri, &c., honoris, honOri, &c., rationis, rationi, &c. 
(4) Abl. Sg. of 0-stems, e. g. Lat. agrdfrom -od (ch. iii. § 6). 

An I. -Eur. 6, which was a by-form of 6u (§ 11), appears in 58, the 
face, mouth, ds-culwn (with a by-form aus'cuium. Plant.). Latin 
5 has arisen by fusion of vowels in c6-pula for cd-apula, from 0. Lat. 
apio, to tie, fasten, with Part, aptus, fit, cogo frx)m c6(m) and dtgo, 
o5pia from, co- and -opia (cf. in-iipia), and from the lengthening of S by 
* Compensation ' in pono for *po-s(f)no, from the Preposition {a}p6 
(ch. viii. § a) and sino (cf. pd-^tus), pone, behind, for *pos-nS (ch. viii. 
$ aj). 

(open 0, ch. ii. § a) is the rustic form of au in plostrum for 
jTtousfrum, (Mdius for C7atM2iii« ; and Lat. 6 of ro&us, &c., represents 
I.-Eur. ou (§ n). 

$ 8. 6. I.-Eur. 6 occurs in (i) The 0-grade of fi-roots (§ la), e. g. 
Lat. ddmiis (Gk. 96fu)i) from the root dem-, to build, tdga, from the 
root teg-, to cover, (a) The 0-grade of A-roots, e. g. Lat. scohis, saw- 



^ In the Oscan and TJmbrian dialects the words corresponding 
to Lat. magister and minister were used as Comparatives, *• greater,' 
Uess.' 
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dust, from the root scab-, to scrape, dig (Lat. «ca6o, Gk. aK&vrw), 
(3) The 0-Declension with Nom. -6s, M., -6m N. (Gk. -or, -ov), O. Lat, 
-d«, -dm, e. g. 0. Lat. Lw^s, donUm, class. Lat. vivosj but Lucius, don&m 
(ch. ii. § 14V (4) The Nom. Sg. of Neut. £S-stems, e. g. O. Lat. op&, 
Tends (cf. Gk. yivos), class, optts, Tcnw*, genHs (ch. 11. § 14). (5) The 
Thematic Vowel, e.g. 3 PL -ont(i), O. Lat. cosentiont, class. consenHunt 
(ch. ii. § 14). (6) Words like the Numeral * eight,' the Noun 
' master,' liat. 6do (Gk. dtcrdi), pdiis, able (Gk. v6ais, master), the 
Prepositions 'forth' and *with,* L&t. prd-fidscorj cdmres. 

Before v Lat. 6 became a, e. g. cavus, older oorus, toto (Gk. KkM). 
So apparently d became a in octomcs from octo. 

After initial v Lat. 6 became S in the middle of the second 
century b c, e. g. versus, older vorsus. Scipio Africanus Minor is 
said to have brought the new spelling into fashion. 

§ 9. "&, I.-Eur. u occurs generally in the grade of a EU-root, as 
I.-Eur. i in the grade of an El-root, e. g. dhumo-, ' smoke,' Lat.yttmus 
(Gk. &vfi6s), from the root dheu-, * to move violently,' mus-, ' a mouse,' 
Lat. mus (Gk. fiw). 

Class. Lat. u may represent I.-Eur. eu as well as ii. It may also 
stand for earlier Lat. eu, a weakening of I.-Eur. au, e. g. defrOdo from 
de smd/raudo (ch. ii. § 14), &c. But in the older language, till c. 150 
B. c, eu is always written ou, e. g. douco (I.-Eur. eu) for class, d&co. 
(Of. the similar account of I and st, § 1 1. ) U represents it lengthened 
by * Compensation ' in dumus from dusmus, a bush. 

§ 10. tr. I.-Eur. A occurs generally in the weak grade of a EU- 
root, as I.-Eur. 1 in the weak grade of an El-root, e. g. yugo- Neut., 
* a yoke,* with yug-, the weak grade of the root yeug-, * to join.' 
Latin examples are jiigum, dUx from diico (root deuc-), indutiis (Gk. 
M\ih-6s) from the root cleu-, I.-Eur. u appears in the declension of 
TJ-stems, e. g. artus Nom. Sg., artum Ace. Sg., artiibuA Dat. PI. ; in the 
Prepositions up6 (Lat. s-^, ch. viii. § 37), up6r (Lat. s-uper, ch. 
viii. § 38), &c. 

§ 11. The Diphthongs. The I.-Eur. diphthongs appear in Latin 
in the process of reduction to simple vowels. By Cicero's time ae 
(from I.-Eur. ai) and au are the only survivors, and even they tend 
in rustic or colloquial speech to single sounds, S, d, e.g. ' CScilius/ 
plosirum (ch. ii. § 2) ; ei (whether I..Eur. ei or the reduction in the 
unaccented syllable of I.-Eur. ai, oi, ch. ii. § 14) had become t in 
the beginning of the second century b. c. ; eu (whether I -Eur. eu 
or the xmaccented form of I.-Eur. au, ch. ii. § 14), which appears on 
early inscriptions as ou, had become it at the end of the third 
century b. o. I.-Eur. ou became a slightly different sound, which 
came to be written d or H, I.-Eur. oi passed (through oe) into u at 
the beginning of the second century b. c, though oe was retained in 
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some words of the official or legal style, like/oed«», a treaty (cf. pwna^ 
a Gk. loan-word), and poetical words like amwrwA^ foeduSf foul. 

The long diphthongs, which were not common in I.-Eur., had 
some' of them ' doublet '-forms (ch. ii. § 9) even in the I.-Eur. 
period ; e. g. 6i appeared as 6i or 8 (e. g. r6s, Lat. rSa), 5u as 5u or 
6 (e. g. 6kt6, Lat. od!^. In Latin, when they were followed by 
a Consonant, the long element must have been shortened by the 
rule that any long vowel was shortened before y, w, n, m, 1, r, &c. 
followed by a consonant ^ ; when final, the second element might 
be suppressed, just as in later times a short 'final vowel was 
suppressed after a long syllable in words Uke eocen^r(e)j nSv(e) (ch. 
ii § la). 

Examples are : (i) ai. Lat. aedes, lit. ' where the fire is kept up,' 
from the root aidh-, *to bum' (Gk. atBeS), The i Sg. Perf. Middle 
ended in -ai, whence Latin (unaccented) -at, e. g. dedei, later -I, d^di 
(ch. yi. § 10) ; th^ Dat. Sg. of Cons, stems had the same ending, e. g. 
O. Lat. IVNONEI, class. Junonl (ch. iii. § 8). 

(a) ail. Lat. augeo from the root aug-, * to grow/ * be strong * 
(Gk. avica) ; Lat. au-ty au-tem from I.-Eur. au (Gk. aZ) (ch. ix. § 3 ; 
cf. the Prep, au- of au-fugiOy ch. viii. § a). 

(3) el. Lat. dico, older deico, from the root deic-, to show, say 
(Gk. Seitcwfu) ; ftdo, older feido, from the root bheidh-, * to trust,* 
' cause to trust ' (Gk. vciOca), 

(4) eu. Lat. dOcOj older douco, from the root deuc-, to lead (Germ. 
Ziehen) ; UrOj older *(m80y from the root ew*-, to burn (Gk. ti/o; for 

(5) oi. Lat. unus, older oinos, oeniiSj from l.-Eur. oinos (Gk. olmj, 
the ace) ; munua from moin- (Gterm. ge-mein) ; tutor from the 0-grade 
of the root eit- (Gk. oTtos) ; cunae from the O-grade of root kei-, * to 
lie ' (Gk. Koi-Tfj beside K€i-fMi). The Nom. Plur. Masc. of the Second 
Declension ended in -oi, which, being unaccented, became in Latin 
-ei, e. g. populeij later -i, popuU (ch. iii. § 6). 

(6) ou. Lat. bobus, bubus, Dat. PI. of the stem g^ow-, an ox (ch. 
iii. § 10) ; rodus, nidus (also raudus), unhewn stone, rough metal, &c. 
from the O-grade of the root reudh-, * to be red,* whence also rS&Ms, 
rSbigo ; nutrix, older nStrix^ from the O-grade of root neud-. When 
ou arose in Latin from Syncope, it is treated like I.-Eur. ou, e. g. 
nuntiusy older nonHitSj from noventius ; nundhiaCf older nonditiaey from 
♦norcw-dinoe. 

(7) -&i. Lat. aevum (Gk. al(/)6fy) perhaps represents I.-Eur. ftiw-. 



^ Thus vSrUus comes from vS- (Gk. &(f)fj'fUf to blow) ; IMus is 
a cognate of tBnis, 
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L-Eur. -&i was the ending of the Dat. Sg. of the First Declension 
(Gk. x&fptf), and became in O. Lat. -<S as well as -cA (oh. ill. § 4). 

(8) ftu. I.-Eor. ftu of the stem nftu-, *a ship' (Hom. Gk. i^Cs), 
appears in Latin before a consonant as au (the ordinary diphthong), 
e. g. navrfragus, nau-stibulum ; so perhaps the &a of I.-Enr. klftu-, 
' a key/ in daudo, 

(9) ei. The doublet- form 3 (see above) appears in Lat. r^ spS8 
(ch. iii. § 13), and Locatives of the Fifth Declension like die (crasHni) 
(ch. vii. § 13). 

(10) Su. I.-Eor. €a appeared in the Nom. Sg. dy€us, ' the sky/ 
which should have as Latin equivalent, -ous (class. -Us) from -Sus, 
Latin diss however shows the vocalism of the I. -Eur. Ace. Sg. dyfim 
(Gk. Zrjv-aj Lat. diSm from diBm^ ch. ii. § 16). 

(11) 6i. I.-Eur. 6i, the ending of the Dat. Sg. of the Second 
Declension, appeared in O. Lat. as or oi (ch. iii. § 6). 

(la) ou. The doublet-form 6 (see above) appears in Lat. * Dual ' S 
of duo, ambOf oct5 (ch. iii. §1). On bos (I.-Eur. g^Ous) see ch. iii. § 10. 

§ 12. Vowel-Oradation. A root like pet- of Gk. vh€a0<u, to fly, 
appears in the form pt- in Gk. frrieOou, t he shorter form beig g 
a sy ncopated form of the o *:bftr rlnfl f.A 1n«« <^f n/wAnf. in ^he I.-Eur. 
Ijeriod^ Similarly the root ei-, *to go' (Gk. et-ai, Lat. it, older 
ei-t, ch. vl. § 20), loses the 5 of the diphthong in the Perf, Part. 
Pass. i-t6- (Gk. ii-irSs, Lat. -Oua), where the accent falls on the 
suffix ; and eu becomes u, through loss of accent, in I.-Eur. bhugi, 

* flight* (Gk. (fwy^f Lat. fuga) from bheugO, *I flee' (Gk. 4>€iiy<») ; 
while en, em, er, el, similarly reduced, appear before a vowel as n, 
m, r, 1, e.g. Gk. yl-yy-o-fjuuy Lat. gi-gn-d, beside Gk. yiv-osy Lat. 
gSnus, but before a consonant, ®n, •m, % '1, reduced sounds which 
in Greek appear as a, pa, Act, e. g. ^r6s from <t>€v-, to kill, hpcjt&v 
from 86p«-, to glance, in Latin as hi^ Sm, SI, or, e. g. ierUus (Gk. 
To-T<Jy) from ten-, * to stretch,' cor for cord (ch. ii. § 9) (Gk. KpaBirf, 
Kopbia), These rcfljinnd ftrrms pt, ^^"g». t»n, &c.j jaria -«allud life 

* weak ' grades of^ ^hfifT T^'-^^^^^^a pgt-jjiheuy-f^ten;. When the root 
had a Torig ""vowel, the weak grade shows in Latin the vowel &, in 
Greek the short form of the vowel of the root, e. g. da-ius (Gk. 8o-T<Jy) 
from the root dO-, 'to give' (Lat. dS-num, Gk. ^-pov), aa-tus (Gk. 
l-T<Js) from the root s6-, <to throw seed' (Lat. amen, Ok. ^fia 
for *(TrjfJui)^ statue (Gk. ara-rdi) from the root sta-, * to stand, set 
up * (Lat. std-rMn, Gk. aHi-iJUKv), 

E-roots had beside a ' weak grade ' also an *• 0-grade,' e. g. ddmd- 

* a house' (Gk. Zoiua) from the root d6m-, Ho build' (Gk. Uiuu). 
Latin examples of the 0-grade are domus ; procus, a suitor, from the 
root prec', to ask (Lat. precor) ; toga, from the root teg-, to cover (Lat. 
^ego) ; moneo, from the root nien-, to remember (Lat. me-min-i from 
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*we-men-et) ; torreo, firom the root fers-, to be dry (Gk. r^pffofuu) 
They had also a * long grade V sometimes with €, e. g. I.-Eur. rSg-, 
^ a king' (Lat. r&c), sometimes with 0, e. g. I.-Eur. bhOr-, < a thief 
(Gk. ^/,). 

These Gradations of Vowels are seen not only in root-syllables, 
but in Suffixes. For example, the appearence of -S in the Yoc. 
Sing, of 0-stems (Lat. equS, Gk. Tttc) and the alternation of -os 
Kom. Ace. Sg. with -es- in the other cases of Neuter £S-stems (Gk. 
yivosy yiv-€(a)'OSf yiv'€{ff)'tf &c. ; Lat. gfei»-us, gen-er-is, gen-er-l from 
*gen-08, *gen^8-e8, *gen-e3-ai, &c. ch. iii. § 8) are parallel to the variation 
of 6 and 6 in dSmO and d6m5s. Similarly -6n, -6n (with -6n, -^n) 
in the declension of N-stems (see ch. iii. § 8), -€r, -Qr (with -dr, 
-6r) in the declension of B-stems are parallel to the variation of 6 
with 6 and 5 in r6g6 and r6g-s, bhdrO and bh0r(8), 

§ 13. Y, "W. I. -Eur. y is Latin j, which had the sound of our y { 

(ch. ii. § 3), e. g,jugum (L^Eur. yiigom, Gk. Cvy6v). In the middle . ^K'/^^^ 
of a word after a consonant this became the vowel i *, e. g. medius VU ■* , ^ 
(I.-Eur. mMhyds, Gk. fJiia{<T)os) \ In Jupiter^ J onem Ace. (O. Lat. cJltJM '^ 
DiQvem)^ the> has come from I.-Eur. dy-, but after other initial con-*^" 
sonants the y was dropped, e.g. suq fbr *8yuo (Engl. * sew *) ; h&ri for 
*hyeai (Gk. x^^O* Between vowels y was dropped in Latin, e. g, trU 
from I.-Eur. tr^yfis ; farm^ for forma(y)o like Gk. Tifid{y)oj (ch, vi. 

I.-£ur. w is Latin v, which had the sound of our w (ch. ii. § 3), 
e. g. vidi from root weid-, * to see, know * (Gk. (f)oida, Engl. wit). 
Initial dv- became 6, e. g. beUum (older dueUum\ lonus (older duonxisy, 
bis (older duis ; clT'duo), Initial sw6- became 50-, e. g. soror from' 
I.-Eur. swSsOr (Gk. iopti PL). Before u, v was dropped in the ending 
'Vus; e.g. divus (older deivus)hee&me*deiusj then (with loss of y between 
vowels) deu8 ; Qnaevus became Qnaeua ; bovum became houm, (On the 
spelling of the Bepublican period -ws, -wwi, see ch. ii. § 14.) 

§ 14. M, N. L-Eur. m, n remain imchanged in Latin, e. g. m in 
mater (I.-Eur. mftter-) ; medius (I.-Eur. m6dhyo-) ; -m (Gk. -i^) of the 
Ace. Sing, and Gen, Plur., e. g. terram, dominumj terrarum, daminorum ; 
n in rwcits (I.-Eur. n6wo-) ; navis (I.-Eur. nftu-). 

Lat. em, en often represent not I.-Eur. m, n but I. -Eur. nn, «n 
(Gk. d) in the weak grade (§ la) of E-roots, e. g. ientus (Gk. Ta-T($s), 

^ This grade is thought to have arisen from the suppression of 
a following short vowel, e. g. r6g-s Nom. Sg. from an older r6g-6-s, 
bhOr(s) Nom. Sg. from an older bhdr-d-s. 

^ Gf. etiam for etjam, nunciam for nunc jam, 

' In Gk. -py- became vr, so that Latin Verbs in -piOy e. g. sopto, 
correspond to Gk. Verbs in -irro;, e. g. rvmofj x**^^'"'*'* 
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I.-Eiir. t«n-to-, with the weak grade of the root ten-, * to stretch ; * 
-em of the Ace Sg. of Consonant stems, e. g. patrem (Gk. waripa). 
Thus -men of the Nom. Ace. Sg. Neut is I.-Eiir. -m*n, e. g. «5m«n (Gk. 

§ 15. It, B. L-Eur. 1, r remain unchanged in Latin, e. g. Unqu/o 
from the root leiq"- (Gk. Xc/vo;); rego from the root rdg- (Gk. 
d-piyw) ; rUber from L-Eur. rudhro- (Gk. k-fOBp&s). 

Lat. di, ^ are representatives of I. -Eur. •!, •r in the *weak 
grade ' (§ la) of E-roots, e. g. pulsus, older *poltos (Gk. woXtoj), from 
the root pel- ; cor, older oor<*- (Gk. Kpdditj, teapUa) ; fan from L-Eur. 
bh®r-ti- (O. EngL gebyrd, * fate *) from the root bher- (Lat. fero) ; 
(Xfmus, cornel (Gk. ttpLvoi), 

§ 16. F, B, BH. L-Eur. p is Lat. p, e. g. pecu (L-Eur. pdku-. Germ. 
Vieh, ' cattle *) ; sqjfewi (L-Eur. sdpt*m, Gk. Iwrci). P becomes w 
before n or m, e. g. suumyus for *«)p-n<M (cf. wp-or). L-Eur. b is Lat. 6, 
e.g. bifto (for *pt&o, by Assimilation ; L-Eur. pib5. Before n or m Lat. & 
became m, e.g. scamnum for *soa&-nt(m (c£ sctS&eKtim). L-Eur. bh, when 
initial, became Lat.^^ when medial Ji^e. g. /ero (L-Eur. bh^rd, Gk. 
^/w, Engl, bear) ; fra^r (c£ L-Eur. bhrfttor-, Gk. tppdrvp^ EngL 
brother) ; nebula (Gk. vt<f>i\rf). A good example of/ and & is the 
word for a beaver, Jiber (L-Eur. bhdbhru-). 

§ 17. T, D, PH. L-Eur. t is Lat.^e. g. imius from the root ten-, 
* to stretch.* Before I it was dropped when initial, e. g. latus, carried, 
for *adtus, P. P. P. of /ero, tUli ; but became c when medial ; thus the 
suffix -tlo- (ch. xi. § 9) became -cto- in Latin, e.g. eiihidum or 
cubiculum. L-Eur. d is Lat. d, e. g. decern (I.^Eur. ddk*m, Gk. B4ica), 
(On I for d in Unffua, earlier dinguOf &c., see cH. ii. § 6.) Final -d was 
dropped after a long vowel toward the end of the third cent. a. c, 
though it is found in Plautus in nod, tsd, sSd (cl&ssi me, te, se), as well as 
haud (ch. ii. § 9 ; ch. iii. § 4). Pinal -nt became Lat. -ns, e. g. guoHens 
(ch. iv. § 4). I.-Eur. ^h became /in Latin, which in proximity to 
r became b ; but in the middle of a word between vowels d is 
found ; e. g. fumiis, L-Eur. dhum5- (Gk. ^/*^s) ; rUber (stem rubro-), 
L-Eur. rudhr6-, (Gk. I'fw$p6i) ; /uto, I.-Eur. bheidhd (Gk. vti$w for 
*<p€i$oS), A good example of /and d ia fH-c-io beside con-dOf both from 
the root dhe- of Gk. ri^Brj-fu (ch. vi. § 23). T, d or dh before t 
became a sibilant, Lat >S5, e. g. Lat passus, for *p<xt'ttutj front pafior ; 
egressus, for *egred'tu8, from egredior ; conifisus (older con/fesua, ch. ii. 
§ 9) with -ss- from -dht-. 

§ 18. K, G, GH. We must distinguish in L-Eur. (i) The Palatals, 
k, if gh, e. g. k«ntom, ' hundred ' (Lat. c^mtum, Gk. l-«aT<Sy), for 
which some L-Eur. languages have a Sibilant, (a) The Gutturals 
Proper, k, g, gh, e.g. kdrt-, Ho plait' (Lat. craves, earUldgo, Gk. icdpraKoij 
basket), which remain Gutturals in all L-Eur. languages. (3) Labio- 
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Telars, q", g^, gh'^, e. g. q^twor-, * four * (Lat. qwUbMTj Gk. T4a<rap€s), 
q"o-, the Relative (Lat. gut, ^, &c. ; Gk- vov), which become 
Labials in some languages. 

\ I.-Eur. Palatal k, g, gh are Latin c, g, h, e. g. centunif gnSaco (Gk. 
jfiyy^tta»)y hortus (Gk. x<5/>tos). The I.-Eur. Gutturals Proper, k, 
ki gh are likewise Latin c, gj h, e. g. crates, jugum (Gk. ivy6v\ ?io8ti8 
/(Engl, guest). L-Eur. Labiovelar q^ is Latin qu, e. g. quattuor, gui ; 
I g^ is Latin v, but after a consonant gu, and before a consonant g, 
rSTg. f«t7u« (C3lur. g^wo-\ verUo (Gk. ficdvw, Engl. *come'); ungw 
\ from the root ong^- ; agnua (I.-Eur. ag^no-, Gk. dfords for *dfivos) : 
gh^ is Lat. /, when initial, but between vowels r, after a consonant r '^ 

gu^ &nd be{5re a c onsonant gr, e.g. /ormits. <I.-Enr^ gh^ormo-7 cf. 7 Cv<v^Y* 
Gk. Btpfiis) ; nivem Ace. &g. CGk. viipa) and ninguU, both from the 
root (s)neigh''-, *to snow,'* be wet, whence Engl. *snow.' 
I Lat. c became g before n, e. g. ilignus from Hex, Initial gn became 
I n at the beginning of the second century b. c, e. g. {g)n58co (cf. 
' co-ifno8eo), (jgynatua (cf. cognatus), 

§ 19. S. I.-Eur. 8 remains in Latin, e. g. aeptem (I.-Eur. s^ptnn, 

Gk. lwT<5), but between vowels took the soft or voiced sound (as in 

I our Verb * use,' while our Noun * use ' has the hard or unvoiced 

/ sound) and passed in the fourth cent. B. 0. into r \ e. g. -drum from 

/ earlier -dsom in the Gen. PI. of the First Declension (ch. iii. § 4), 

I generis from *gene8S8 (Gk. y4v€((7)os), arboris from *ar6os&. Before 

a consonant like d, Z, m, w, the a was dropped, e. g. n&ms from 

I.-Eur. snu80> (Gk. vv6s)y with lengthening of the preceding vowel, 

e. g. nidus from nisdo- (EngL Hest). Before r in the middle of 

a word s became 6, e. g. sehrtnus for *«^&riwus from I. -Eur. swfisor-, 

' a sister.' After r and I it was assimilated, e. g. porrum from *por8uin 

(Gk. vpAaov^y cottum for co2«o- (Germ. Hals). 

In early Latin we find a group sU- at the beginning of a few 
words eorresponding to class. I; e. g. stlis (also slis) was the old 
form of lisj retained in the legal phrase decemviri sUitihus judicandis 
in Cicero's time (Cic. Or, 46. 156) ; aUocus and docus, of hcus ; 
s&atusy of IcUusj broad (§ i). 

§ 20. Consonant Groups. The difficulty of pro- ^ 
noundng certain consonant-groups often led to a con- 
sonant being dropped or else assimilated to its neighbour. 

^ See ch. i. § 5. Livy speaking of Sp. Furius Fusus, the consul 
of 464 B. a, says that some of the early historians spelt the name 
Fusio- (iii. 4. i Furios ' Fusios ' scripsere quidam). The only in- 
stances in classical Latin of intervocalic s are (i) words where sa 
originally stood, e. g. formosus, (a) loan-words, e. g. gaesum (Gaulish). 
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We have just had one instance, sU- and si- becoming l-. 
Similarly gn- became n- in the middle of the second 
century B.C., e.g. natusy older gnatu%. Examples of the 
loss of a consonant in a group (cf . our ' hal(f )penny/ 
* Satur(n)day/ ' be(t)st/ * cas(t)le/ * go(d)spel ') are :— 

(i) l(o)t, 1(0)8, r(o)t, p(o)fl, r(t)o, 8(o)t, o(t)s, r(t)8 
or r(d)8, e.g. ultu% for '^vlctu%^ mvin for ^midcd, fortiSy 
O. Lat. foTcti9 and forctuSy tortus for HorctuSj torsi for 
Horcsi, corculum for ^cort-eulum from cor{d)y pastum for 
^pasctuMy nox for *noctSy ars for *af ^*, «m for ^ardsi. 

(2) r(g)n, r(g)m, r(d)n, r(b)m, e.g. urna for *urgna 
(cf. urceus)y tormentum for ^torgmentum from torqueOy 
orno for ^ordno (cf. ordino), sarmentum for ^sarbmentum 
from *«ri?(?. 

(3) Wsc. (c)bc, (p)8p, (p)st, (p)80, (s)ps, (n)gn, (r)st, 
(p)so, e.g. ^*cfl for *^^*ca from ^(fi?(?, rfe^c^t? for ^dicsco 
(cf. di-dic'i), asporto for *apsporto from ai* and porto* 
ostendo for ^opstendo from <?i* and ^^«rf(? (but obstinatus), 
Oscus, older Opscus (Obscus), ipse for ^is-pse, ignis for 
^engnis (I.-Eur. ®ngni-), fastigium for ^arstigium (Engl, 
bristle), Tnscus from ^Turscus. 

(4) (o)sn or (g)sn, (-c)sl or (g)sl, (o)sm or (g)sm, e.g. 
/^ttTtflf for ^lusna from ^lucsnay telum for ^teslum from 
^tecslum, ala for *«*/« from ^acshy subtemen for* *««^i- 
tesmen from ^svibtecsmen, 

] The loss of a consonant in a group is often really 
I due to Assimilation. Thus the loss of * in kordeum for 
; ^horS'deum (Germ. Gerste) cannot be separated from the 
assimilation of * to r in the group rs^ e.g. horreo for 
^horseo. Examples of Assimilation are furnished by the 
Preposition in Compounds, e.g. pc, oc-caeco, suc-curro, 
pf, qf-JlciOy bg, suggerOj &c., &c. This Assimilation of the 
Preposition was the rule in Early Latin; e.g. Plautus 
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puns on a€9um,^l^sjn here' and assum, 'roasted' in 
Poen. 279: 

Milphio, hens ubi tu ^s ? Assam apnd te eccum. At ego elizus 
sis uolo ; 

but the introduction of grammatical studies brought in 
the fashion of writing the Preposition in its independent 
form, ad-sum, &c. Other examples of Assimilation of 
Consonants are : Id, percello for ^per-celdo (cf . clddes) ; 
In, collis (cf. Gk. jcoAwro^)^; Is, collum (Germ. Hals). 
When s was assimilated to a following voiced consonant 
the consonant was at first written double, e.g. quallns 
from ^qudslus (cf . qtiaaillus ^), but afterwards single, the 
vowel being lengthened by ^ Compensation,' gndhis. So 
aula and oUa (older aulla) for *auxla (cf. aiiwella); velum 
(older vellum) for ^vexlum (cf . vexUlum) ; anhelua (older 
anhelhis) for ^an-enslus (ch. ii. § 15). 

* Ulna had originally a vowel between I and n (cf. Gk &\4ini). 

' The Diminutive quasQltis was a recent formation, made after the 
Phonetic Law, by which a became between vowels r in Latin (§ 19), 
had ceased to act. 
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CHAPTER XL 



FORMATION OP WOEDS. 

I. NOtTN-- AND ADJECTIVE-STEMS. 

§ 1. Stem-suffixes. For the forming of words we find sounds 
combined into 'roots,' and these developed into 'stems/ Thus 
the sounds t, e, and g are combined into the root t^g-, *■ to cover ' 
(Lat. teg-o, teg-mm, tedm for *teg'tu8, tog-a with d-grade of root, ch.x. 
§ i9\ which is farther developed into the stems tdg&- (Lat. Kom. Sg. 
togoLy earlier iogd^ Gk)n. PI. togdrum, &c.), tegmen- (Lat. Nom. Sg.^ggmten, 
(Sten. Sg. tegminiSy earlier ^teg-mm-es^ &c.) by the addition to the root of 
the stem-sufUxes -&-, -men-. It is these stem-suffixes, used in the 
making of Nouns and Adjectives, which will be treated in §§ a-19. 

§ 2. (i) -6-, -A-. -6-, which should rather be called the £-6- 
su£^, since it alternates with -3- (e. g. L-Eur. Yoc Sg. of Masc. 
d-stems ended in -6, e.g. ekw6, *0 horse,* Lat. equ&), was associated 
with the Masc. and Neut. (^tender. -A-, which should rather be called 
the A-suffix, since it alternates with & (e.g. I.-Eur. Voc.Sg. of Fern. 
A-stems ended in -a, e. g. ekw&, ' O mare*) was associated with the 
Fem. Gender. Hence the O- and A-suffixes were used in Adjec- 
tives,^ e.g. I.-Eur. n6w6- Masc. and Neut., nfiwft- Fem. (Lat. rwvos^ 
novom, nova). The A-suffix is very common in Abstract Nouns 
(Nomina Actionis\ e. g. I.-Eur. bhuga * the action of fleeing ' (Gk. 
(pvy^), Jj&t. fuga, from the weak grade (ch. x. § la") of the root bheug-, 
* te flee ' (Gk. <f>€^of ; cf. Lat. fugio). The 0-suffix is used in a great 
variety of ways. An example of its use in Nomina Agentis is Lat. 
procus, a suitor, from the 0-grade (ch. x. k la) of the root prSk-, ' to 
ask ' (cf. Lat. precor). Other examples of the suffix are : parcus, 
sparing, from jparco, I spare ; dolitSy a statagem, from the O-grade of 
a root d61-, * to deceive ' ; juguniy a yoke, from the weak grade of 
the root yeug-, * to Join.* 

§ 8. (a) -I6-, -lA- (-Y6-, -YA-). These L -Eur. suffixes were used 
to form (a) Verbal Adjectives, especially Gerundives, the Neuter and 
^Fem. being often employed as Verbal Nouns, e. g. socius from the 0-, 
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grade of the root seq«-*to accompany' (Lat. aequor); eximius, which 
had originally the sense of eximendus (e. g. Ter. Hec, 66 : utin eximium 
neminem habeam ? * am I to make no exception ? ') ; stiidium from 
studeo ; eocuviae from exiw ; pluvia from pluo. (6) Adjectives derived 
ftt)m Nouns, especially Compound Adjectives, the Neuter and Fem. 
being often used as Abstract Nouns, e. g. pairivts from pater ; somniumj 
a dream, from somnus, sleep ; faisi-jurius from fahus andjua ; jur(i)gium 
from jus and offo ; liHgium from Us and ago ; jtidicium from Jus and dico ; 
aediftdum from aedes and /octo ; vindemia from vinum and demo, (c) 
Adjectives which have a sense of comparison or distinction, indi- 
cating a special locality, direction, &c. e. g. I.-Eur. m^dhyo- 
(Gk. fjU{<r)(ros), Lat. medius ; I.-Eur. &lyo- (Gk. o\Xos), Lat. aiiits. 
Gk. 9f^i6s has this suffix, while Lat. dexter (Gk. 8«ftT«p<5s) has the 
TERO-suffix, which has the same force (§ 8). Also some Ordinal 
Numbers, e. g. Lat. tertius, 

A notable use of this suffix in Latin is in the formation of Proper 
Names. While in all, or most, of the other L-Eur. languages Com- 
pounds were used for P^per Names, the son taking a Compound 
slightly varied from the father's (e. g. Gk. Aivo'Kp&rrjs, son of Ati^o- 
icXrjty Germ. Walt-bert, son of Wald-ram), the Latins used simple 
stems with this lO-suffix, e. g. Lucius, StdHuSy which correspond to 
some contracted or pet-names in the other I. -Eur. nations, e. g. Gk. 
Z€v(las, for the more ceremonious ZciJ^-cinrof, A€vieis beside AevK-irriros. 

The ending -eus (from -d-yft-s) arose from the addition of this 
lO-suffix to 0-stems, e. g. aureus, made of gold, from aurum (stem 
aurd-j aurS'f gold), and came to acquire the sense of material, * made of,' 
' composed of.' It was in time assigned to any stem ; e. g. in Jlammeus, 
made of fire, it is added to an A-stem ; in viieus, made of a vine, to 
ani-stem; in comeus, made of horn, to a U-stem. The ending 
'tffrium, which arose from the addition of the lO-suffix to TER-stems 
(see below), indicated the place or instrument of an action, e. g. audi- 
toriunif * the place of hearing, '(feversonum for "^devert-torium (ch. x. § 17), 
' a lodging-place,' scaip'toriumy ' an instrument for scratching,' and 
corresponds to Gk. -rrfpioy of fiovKtv-rripiov, iftyaff-rfipiw, both 
indicating place, teava-Tf^piw^ 'instrument for burning,' xpi-rfiptovy 
* means of judging.' Similarly we have -monium, -mSnia from MEN- 
stems (see below), e. g. ali-monia and aii-monium (cf. ali-men'tum), 
fiarwmium from flamen, an ending extended to trisH-moniaj sancti-moniOy 
ftc. A common ending of Abstract Nouns is -itia (often -ities, ch. iii. 
$ 13)) ®-S* laetiHa from laetus (stem laeto-), -itium, e.g. servitium from 
tervus (stem «erpo-), flagitium, lanitium. These are formed on the type of 
militia from miles (stem mUit-), From N-stems we have, e. g. cStdnia, in 
O. Lat. < a dwelling place ' (Plant. Aul, 576 : ut conmutet coloniam). 

§ 4.* (3) -ird-, 'VAr (-W6-, -Wi-). This suffix is much used 

M . 
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in Adjectives denoting colour, e. g. hdvus (Engl, yellow from I.-Eur. 
gh61-w5-), famms (older *fu8-%m ; cf. fus-cus ; on the change of « to r 
see ch. x, § 19), fldvus, rdvus, Greek Verbal Adjectives in -tcot for 
-ref oy, with Gerundive force, e. g. diatitTios, requiring to be pursued, 
capable of being pursued, are in Latin represented by formations 
in 'WIS, e. g. caeduusy excipuvs, praecipuus, conspicuMs, pcucuus, and amus 
(Plaut. True, 149 : non aruos hie sed pascuos ager est ; whence 
arvum), while another class of Verbal Adjectives, derived from 
Verbal Noun Tl-stems (see below) and denoting state or condition, 
end in -fivusj e. g. furtivus from the Verbal Noun-stem yUr«-, of 
which the Ace. Sg. survives in the Adverb JUrHtn (ch. vii. $ 3), 
noHvuSj capUvuSf voiivus. Examples of Adjectives with the UO-suffix 
derived from Nouns are : annuiis from (mnus ; Minerva (O. Lat. 
Menerua of four syllables) for *lfen««-«a from I.-Eur. m^n5s Neut. 
(stem mdnds-), * intelligence ' (Gk. fiivos) ; strSnuus (cf. Gk. arptgyofy 
health^ ; pcUrwus from pater. 

§ 5. (4) -N6-, -NA-. This I.-Eur. sufRx was chiefly used in the 
formation of Verbal Adjectives, usually with the force of a Perfect 
Participle Passive, e.g. Lat, pl^nus^ lit. 'filled,' donum, lit. 'a thing 
given.' In Greek we find some Adjectives of Time in -IVor, derived 
from a Locative Case ending in 1, e. g. x**A**/»-''<5y. hpi-vSs, iawtpi'vSs, 
and correspondingly in Latin hiberfiits, vemusj vesperna, the evening 
meal. Adjectives in -inus in Latin, like fdgtnuSfjunctnus show an 
I.-Eur. suffix -in5-, denoting material or origin, e. g. Gk. tft^y-tlfos, 
made of beech-wood, $vfi\ivoSy made of papyrus, &c. The suffix 
'Tvot in Greek, denoting species, occurs frequently with the names 
of animals, e. g. ZtXtfHXK-ivrj from BckKpa^^ tcopojcHvos from iropo^ ; and 
similarly in Latin we have "botHnus, e^ulnus, sutnus (Engl, swine), 
fibrinusj &c., the feminine often being employed with ellipse of ejaro, 
flesh, e. g. r£^tna, veal, suina^ pork. Latin -fnt« is often due to the 
addition of the NO-suffix to lO-stems, e. g. Latiime from Latium 
(though, when the suffix -ino-, and not -no-, is added, we have 
-t^u.9, e. g. alienus, from alius^ Umietia from lanius), or to I-stems, 
e. g. marinus from mare, piscina from piscis. The suffix -^us of 
diu-UnuSy cras-tinus, pris-tinus, &c., is more strictly the second 
part of a Compound than a suffix, representing a word for < time* 
derived from the root ten-, Ho stretch,' just as •gnua of privi- 
gnus, represents a word derived from the root gen-, * to produce.' 
The -gnus of tlignus, scUignus, Idrignus, on the other hand, shows the 
suffix -no-, the g being the development before n (ch. x. § 18) of the 
final e of the stems Hie-, salie-, larie-, and was by their analogy 
extended to other tree-adjectives like abiegnus from abiSs (stem 
aibiei'). Similarly -anus, the ending of Adjectives formed with the 
NO-suffix from A-stems (e. g. sUvanus from sUva, arcanus frota. area. 
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decimanus from decima, sc. pars, the tenth part, tithe, e.g. ager 
decimamu, land paying tithes, an Adjective which somehow acquired 
the dense of * large,' * huge,' e. g. decimanus acipenser, ' a huge sturgeon ') 
is extended to Adjectives from other stems, e. g. urhanus from urhs 
(stem urbi'). By the addition of this NO-suffix to Nomina Agentis 
in -or we get -umusy e. g. iacUumus, while £S-stems give -enus (ch. x. 
§ 19), e. g. aSnus from aes ; venenum, lit. ' philtre,' *' love-potion,' from 
Venus (stem vefnes-) ; egenus (cf . eges-tae) : we have -una from a TJ-stem 
in lacuna, A common use of the NO-suffix in Latin is to form 
Distributive Numerals, e. g. quatemij bini, trini, temi (ch. iv. § 5). The 
termination -tna is found in sarcina from sarcio, pdgina from pango 
(cf. conypdges), angina from ango, 

i 6. (5) -M£n6-, -M£nA-, (-MNd-, -MNA-). This suffix 
was used in the Middle or Passive Participles of Thematic Tenses 
of the I. -Eur. Verb (e.g. Gk. iptpS-fuvoi) ; and although these 
Participles were lost in Latin, traces of this formation remain in 
the a PI. Pres. Ind. e. g. legimini for legimini estis (ch. vi. § 17) ; 
perhaps also the a PI. Pres. Imper. e. g. legimini ; alumnuSf 
6 Tp€<f>6fi€vo5 ; fsmina from the root dh6-, * to suckle ' ; Vertumnus, 
the god of the changing seasons, from verto ; calumn-ia from O. Lat. 
caivor, to deceive. Stems with this suffix often stand side by side 
with MEN-stems, e. g. oolumTm beside cdumen, terminus beside termen 
and termo. 

The ending -mnus in Latin often arises from the addition of the 
NO- suffix to a stem ending in a Labial (ch. x. § 16), e. g. somnus 
for *8op^us (cf. sopor), damnum (cl Gk. Saw6ytj\ soamnum (c£ 
acdbtHlum), &c 

§ 7. (6) -Md-, -MA-. Of this suffix, used to form Adjectives, 
Nouns, especially Masculine Nouns but sometimes Fem., and 
Superlatives (ch. iv. § a), Latin examples are : formus, warm (Gk. 
$€pfji6s, Engl, warm) from the root gh"er- ; fUmus (Gk. Ovfiii) from the 
root dheu- ; animus (Gk. dvtfxos) ; fama (Gk. ^fii/) ; palma (Gk. 
vaXdfti;) ; minimus, summue for *supmus (elt x. § 16). The suffix -tdmd- 
(ch. iv. § a) had a local rather than a superlative meaning, e. g. 
maritimusj finitimus ; but intimus, uJUmuA, cUimus have acquired 
a superlative force ; similarly opHmus, if from oh. (But cf. p. 65.) 

% 8. (7) -Bd-, -BA-. This suffix in its various forms was used 
to make Adjectives and Concrete Nouns, e. g. L-Eur. rudhro-, 
*' red ', from the weak grade of the root reudh- (Gk. i'^p6s\ Lat 
rOber; I. -Eur. Agro-, *a field,' from the root ag-, *to drive' (Gk. 
iyp6s), Lat. ager. In Latin the Nom. Sg. ending -rds became after 
a short vowel -er (ch. iii. § 6), as is seen in these two examples, 
but not after a long vowel, e. g,plsrus (ch. vii. § 3). gndrus, m/SiOnu (cf . 
phtaiia). The suffixes -£Rd-, -T£b5- became Comparative Suffixes 

M Tt 
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in Greek (eh. iv. § 9), though their original sense was rather 
that of likeness, of equal than of greater degree (cf. Horn. Gk. 
BtjKvTtpos, feminine, not * more feminine '). Latin Adverbs in -iter 
have the TERO-suffiz (ch. vii. §a), e. g. hreviter (Gk. 0pax^€pos) ; 
so have nuigis-ter, minis-ter, ci-ter, ex-ter ; while with a prefixed -as- 
(cf. Gk. -a9- of v€^€t&s, -6iios, a wild dove) we have -tustery a suffix 
implying imitation, e. g. oleaster ^ a wild olive, * like the true olive,' 
and often used in a contemptuous sense for 'a poor imitation,' 
e. g. peditaster, with Dim. pediiasteUua in Plant. MU, 54 : 

at p^ditastelli quia erant, siui uiuerent, 

* they were tag-rag and bob-tail infantry ; so I si>ared their lives.' 
The local sense of the TERO-suffix (Gk. dpicrtposj living in the 
hills, dyp6Ttposy living in the country) appears in -for of pahuier, 
teUusteTj and -ester of cangi>esterf sUvester. The same suffix is used in 
Possessive Pronouns in Latin, e. g. vester, as in Gk., e. g. hfiirtpos, 
and in various pronominal and locative Adjectives, with the 
sense of Uike,' 'in the direction of/ e.g. altera tUer, i'terum, citer 
(EngL hither), eoOer (cf. dexterj Bt^i-repSs, sinister), to which Adverbs 
with -tro- correspond, e. g. citro, cUr<i, extra. 

This suffix -TERO- must be distinguished from the suffix -TRO-, 
which was used to form Neuter Nouns indicating an instrument, 
&c.^ e. g. ardtrumf 'an instrument for ploughing,' a plough, and 
from the Latin suifix -cro-, which represents the stem eSro-y making, 
from the root cer-^ to make (cf. Lat creare), e. g. ludi-cer, or 
stands by Assimilation for -do- when an I precedes, e. g. invotU'crum 
for *invo/ludum. This -do- (L-Eur. -TLO-, § 9) is a suffix closely 
associated with -tro-, forming Neuter Nouns which indicate a tool 
or instrument. Another suffix, -DHRO-, (Lat. -bro-) is used in the 
same way, though in Latin it affects also the Feminine gender, 
-braj e. g. tSrSbra, a gimlet, borer, from teroy to bore ; cribrum, 
a sieve, from cemo, to sift But Lat. -bro-, -bra represents an 
original -sro-, -srft- (ch. x. $ 19) in tenSbrae from *temus, darkness, 
whence temerU (ch. vii. § 4), cer&)rum. Lat. -Urns of fionortiSy decomsj 
canorus, o<2oru8,&c., stands for -dsus (ch. x. § 19), arising from the addi- 
tion of the 0-suffix to Sstems ; we have -9rus in e. g. severus, procerus. 

$ 9. (8) -I16-, -LA-. This suffix in its various forms was 
used for Nomina Agentis (Nouns and Adjectives), and often came 
to denote an instrument, while as a secondary suffix it was 
specially used to form Diminutives. Thus Engl, shovel, literally 
'an instrument with which one shoves' meant originally 'the 
shover' ; Engl, throstle is a Diminutive. Latin examples are: 
ISgiUus, a picker, from lego; pendidusj hanging, from pendo, 
pendeo ; vinciUtimy a bond, ' an instrument for binding,' from vincio ; 
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cistula, a little chest, from cista. The Diminutive suffix i^ added 
a second time in cisMla, a jewel-box, &c. A common Diminutive 
suffix is -colo-j a combination of the two Diminutive suffixes -KO- 
(§11) and -L0-, e. g. auri-cula, a little ear, cor-culumf a little heart, 
which when added to Adjectives, esp. Comparatives, gives the sense 
of * somewhat,' e.g. meliuscultis, somewhat better. From Diminutive 
'Culum must be distinguished the -culum^, -dum from I. -Eur. -TLO-, 
^ used to form Neuter Nouns denoting the instrument with which 
an action is pei*formed or the place of its performance, e. g. v^i- 
dum {vehicuZum), * that by which one is carried,* po-dum (poculum)f 
Hhat out of which one drinks,' cubt-dum {cubiculum), 'the place 
where one lies down.* The suffix -DHLO- (in Latin -biUum) had 
much the same function, e. g. std-lnUum, * a place . for standing.' 
The presence of an 2 in the first part of the word causes a dis- 
similation of -dum to -d'um, -hlum to -hrumy in amhuKSrc/nmi, ' a place 
for walking,* &c. Nouns in -SZa, like querda^ sequda, are derived from 
Neuter ES-stems, so that querda stands for *querMa, 8equda for 
*aequSda (ch. x. § 19^ 

§ 10. (9) -T6-, -TA-. This suffix was used to form (i) Verbal 
Adjectives, which in Latin became Perfect Participles Passive, e. g. 
geni'tus from the root gen- (see ch. vi § 17). (a) Ordinal Numbers, 
e. g. guin^c)tus (ch. iv. § 5). Abstract Nouns in -TA- are found 
beside Perf. Participles Pass, in -to-, e. g. Gk. ytvtr'fiy birth, Lat. 
deprmaa (for ^deprend-ta^ ch. x. § 17). The TO-suffix is often added 
to the MEN-suffix (§ 15) in neuter nouns, e.g. Lat. cogwymen-tum 
beside cogmymen^ such forms being apparently the Neuter of 
Participles, formed not from verbs but from nouns (cf. Engl. 

* crested,* * homed*) ; e. g. cognommlum points to a *cQgwymentu8 beside 
cog-nominoitaB^ like 8cd£84u3 beside aoderct-ivs. The forms with 
•mentum are, as a rule, those used by prose writers, the forms with 
-men being relegated to poetry. With -mewtum, Plur. -menta has 
been compared the Greek Plur. -ftora, e. g. arpitiiara (Lat. stramenta)^ 
HoaavfMTa (cf. Lat. assumenta)* Similar are arbus-ium, scUic-iumj 
while arboretum is a quasi-participle from arboresco, like acBtum, 
vinegar, from acesooj so nuc-etum, Uic-etum^ &c The -deium of 
ilicetum, &c, and the -dum, of aaHdum^ &c. were extended by false 
analogy, e. g. bu-cetumj vire-ctum, 

§ 11. (10) -KO-, -KA-. I.-Eur. -ko-, the -y of Engl. * stony,' 

* angry,' &c., is used mainly in the formation of Adjectives from (i) 
Adverbs, e. g. anti-cm^ of place, antt-quus, of time, pottH-cus, red-procus 
from r^' (Prep, r^-) and proco- (^Prep. prd). (a) Nouns, e. g. bdli-cus, 



^ This is the form with the Parasitic Vowel (ch. ii. § la). 
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dvi-cus. The suffix had often a Diminutiye sense, which in Latin 
was usually expressed by the compound suffix -KO-LO- (§ g\ e. g. 
smi'Cul'us (but also sene-ca). Other forms are -icttSy e. g. histrion-icuSf 
't%cusy e. g. ruS'iicuSf -icus, e. g. am-icusy -dcuSf e. g. mSr-acua ; and with 
addition of the YO-suffix (§ 3) -icttts (Derivatives from Nouns and 
Adjectives), e. g. poUviciuSj -ticius (Derivatives from Perf. Participles 
Pass.)) e. g. deditidus (also ruwiciua), 

§ 12. (11) Suffixes ending in I. (Nouns and Adjectives of 
third Declension.) I-stems were closely associated with Ad- 
jectives ; and a good many 0-stem Adjectives in Latin have become 
I-stems, e. g. inermis (O. Lat. inermtis), sterUis {sterUus Lucr. ii. 845), 
sfiMimis {sublimus Lucr. i. 340 sublimaque caeli). U-stem Adjectives 
have also become I-stems (ch. iv. § i), e. g. hrems (Gk. ^pax^\ levis . 
(Gk. i\axvs). Verbal Adjectives in -lis are by-forms with Passive 
sense of Active Verbal Adjectives in -lusy e.g. hihUis, * easily drunk,' 
beside UbiUiis, * easily drinking.* So Verbal Adjs. in -hilis, con- 
nected with the DHLO-suffix, e.g. ama-bHiSy na-biliSj sometimes 
derived from the P. P. P. stem, e. g. smsihiliSy fleonbUis, -TI- was the 
suffix of Verbal Nouns as -TO- of the Perfect Part. Pass. (§ 10), e. g. 
Gk. viffTis beside marSs. These Nouns were of the Fem. gender and 
had, like the P. P. P., the weak grade (ch. x. § la) of the root. 
Latin examples are : mens for m<li-ti-, from the root men-, ' to 
think ' ; fors for bh*r-ti-, from the root bher-, * to bear ' ; mors for 
m^r-ti-, from the root mer-. In Latin, as in Celtic, we find this 
suffix enlarged by an EN-suffix (§ 15), e.g. mentio, Ace. mentUinem ; 
ratiOf Ace. ra/tidnem ; datiOj Ace. dationem ; and this compound suffix 
supplanted almost entirely the older Tl-suffix. The suffix -TATI- 
(or -tat-), used to form Fem. Abstract Nouns, derived from Adjec- 
tives and Nouns, and the similar suffix -TUTI- (or -tut-) exhibit this 
Tl-suffix added to the TA- and TtJ-suffixes, e. g. Lat. juventas (cf. 
jui>mta)y juventus. We find a form of the suffix -tiit- augmented by 
an N-suffix, -tUdOf Gen. -iudinisj e. g. servMdo beside servitus. The I- 
suffix was used in forming Feminines in I.-Eur. and appears 
augmented with c in Lat. genetnx, corntXj &c. 

§ 13. (12) Suffixes ending in IT-. (Nouns of fourth Ded.) 
XJ-stem Adjectives passed in Latin, as we have seen (§ la), into 
I-stems, e. g. gravis CGk. fia/n^). The suffix -TU- (like the suffix 
-TI-, § I a) was used to form Verbal Nouns, e.g. spectatus, and its 
Ace. Sg. became the First Supine (ch. vi. § 16), e. g. spectatum ire, its 
Loc. Sg., the Second Supine (ibid.\ e.g. spectatu pulcer, (Oh the 
passage of Fem. O-stems into the U-declension, see ch. iii. § 6.) 

§ 14. (13) -YB-, -B-. (Nouns of fifth Decl.) These have been 
already discussed in ch. iii. § 13. 

§ 15. (14) Suffixes in -N. (Nouns of third Decl.) An Adjective 
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which is used as a Noun takes this suffix ^ e.g. Rvifo, 'the Red/ beside 
rufusj red (cf. Xrpdficay beside aTpafi6s) ; and so we find many Latin 
nicknames in -o, Gen. -oniSy e. g. Naso, Capito, with terms of contempt 
like Uho, dleo. The more respectful formation was in -Gnus^, e.g. 
patronus. 

The MEN-suffix was used to form Neuter Verbal Nouns, e. g. teg- 
men, a covering, from tego^ to cover. On the connection of cognomen 
and cognomentumy &c., see § lo ; and on Verbal Nouns in -TI-EN-, 
e. g. capHo, Snis Gen., see § la. 

§ 16. (15) SufOxes in -B. (Nouns of third Decl.) I.-Eur. 
Neuters in -r (-^) seem to have substituted n for r in the oblique 
cases (cf. Lat. /^Mr, Gen. feminisy ch. iii. § i), which has led to such 
curious declensions in Latin as it-in-er-iSy jec-in-or-is and joc-in-er-is, 
-T£R- is the suffix used for forming (i) words of relationship, e. g. 
pa-teTy morteTy (2) Nomina Agentis, e. g. da-ior (^Gk. horffp and ddn-ofp)y 
which in Latin show the 0-grade of the suffix (ch. x. § la). 

$ 17. (16) Suffixes in Dentals, Outturals, &o. (Nouns of third 
Deol.) When a Verb-root ending in a vowel formed the second 
part of a compound the T-suffix was used, e. g. Lat com-es (stem 
com-{^-)from the root ei-, * to go,* anti-stes from sta-, * to stand,' sacer- 
dds from d5-, *to give.* The NT-suffix (-ent-, -ont-) was used to 
form the Pres. Part. Act , e. g. fermt- (Gk. (f>ipovr-)y soni- (Gk. &v ; 
ch. vi. 5 17). 

The WENT-suffix, like our * -ful,* was added to Noun stems to 
form Adjectives, with the sense * possessed of,* * abounding in,' and 
occasionally * resembling,' e. g. Gk, xapi^ts for *xa/M-f «»'*"-y, possessed 
of grace, graceful. In Latin it is augmented by the TO-suffix (§ 10), 
e. g. dolosita (Gk. 5o\6ui) for *dolO'Vens8iiSy mvosus (Gk vt<l>6(is) for *nivO' 
venasusy v^th sa for tt (ch. x. § 17). Older spellings of this suffix are 
-onsusy 'dssus (ch.x. § ign.). 

Examples of Guttural Suffixes in Latin are Adjectives in -axy 
expressing tendency or character, e. g. bibdXy dicdXy rapaXy pervicdx (cf . 
•ams, § II). (On Fem. -irix see § la.) 

§ 18. (17) Suffixes in -S. (Nouns and Adjectives of third 
Deol.) The £S-suffix (varying with -6s-, &c., ch. x. § la) was used 
to form Neuter Abstract Nouns with E-grade of root (ch. x. § la) 
and accent on the root, e. g. I. -Eur. ginds Nom. Sg., g$n6s- in 
oblique Cases (Gk. yivoSy y4v*{ff)os ; Lat. gentiSy older *genoSy generiSy 



^ This is the origin of the German 'weak' declension of the 
Adjective, vvhere the Adj. is preceded by the Def. Article, e. g. des 
rothen, Gen. Sg., die rothen Nom. Ace. PL 

> Hence Gk. Ai^rtO (Dor. Aarc^) became Lat^na, 
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from *genesS8f ch. iii. § 8). These Neuter-stems became Adjectiyes 
by transferring the accent to the suffix and substituting -€s for '6a 
in Nom. Sg. Masc, -ds in Nom. Sg. Neut., e. g. Gk. cvycvf* Mase., 
-vis Neut. Beside them we find occasionally Masc. or Fern. Nouns 
with -OS in Nom. Sg., a formation which came into great favour 
in Latin, e. g. tenor Masc. (from * tends, p. 52) beside tenus Neut. 
(Gk. rdvos, a string) from the root ten-, ^ to stretch.' But Adjective 
S-stems were avoided in Latin (cf. degener, bicorpor), the usual way 
of making an Adj. from a Neuter S-stem being to add 'the TO-suffix 
(§ 10), e. g.8celSs'iu8, JunSs-tua, jua-tus, A case of these Neuters was 
used as an Infinitive in various L-Eur. languages, e. g. Lat. gignerS 
(Loc. Sg.), amafi (Dat. Sg.) (see ch. vi. § 15). The YES-suffix was 
used to form Comparatives, Lat. -tor Nom., -idria Gbn., e. g. me2tor, 
melioris (from melids, *ineliSs-e3) (ch. iv. $ a). 

§ 19. (18) Suffizless Forms. Nouns formed directly from the 
root, without any sufi^ except those of the cases, are especially 
frequent as the second element of a Compound, and take in this 
position the function of a Nomen Agentis, e. g. ait-spex, ' seer of 
birds,' from the root spec-, to see ; parti-ceps, ^ taking a share.' They 
are also found independently, e. g. Lat. dux, a leader. The Lat. 
Third Conj. Inf. Pass., e. g. agi^ seems to be the Dat. of a suffixless 
Verbal Noun (ch. vi. § 15). 

§ 20. Composition. Compounds are seldom resolvable into two 
intact woMs like Gk. AtSa-ieovpoi, Lat. juris-jurandi, patres-famUiarum, 
The same is true of Reduplicates, which arose out of the habit of 
repeating a word for the sake of emphasis (cf. ^ a great, great deed ') 
or mimicry (cf. Lat. mur-mur) ; for one element is reduced almost 
beyond recognition, either the second element (in ^broken' or 
curtailed Reduplication), e g. Lat. bcd-b-uSf gur-g-es, or more usually 
the first, e. g. ci-cind-ela, a glowworm \ So in Compounds the full 
stem without the case suffixes is generally used in the first part of the 
Compound, e. g. jtiri-dkus (contrasted with juris -jurandi), paM'Oda 
(contrasted with patres /amiliarufn). 

In Latin, owing to the weakening of tmaccented vowels (ch. 
ii. § 14), every vowel in the final syllable of such a stem was liable 
to change under the early accentuation of the first syllable of each 
word (ch*. ii. § la), the usual reduction of a short vowel being to I 
(ch. ii. § 14). / is thus the Latin 'Composition-Vowel* par ex- 
cellence, usually representing L-Eur. 6, which is found not only 
with O-stems, e. g. Gk. Imrddafxos (cf. Lat. belli-ger), but also often 



* Lat. gur-gui'io, the throat, quer-quSr-us, shivering, give equal 
prominence to both elements. 
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with A-stems, e. g. Gk. "^1x6-1^x0^ beside vtiai'<p6pos (cf. Lat. aZi^-grer), 
N-stems, e. g. Gk. dK/xS-Btruv (cf. Lat. homi-cida)y and appended to 
many Consonant-stems, e.g. Gk. BpaKovr-o-fuiWos (Lat. pedi-segutis^. 
Composition does not play so great a part in Latin as in Greek 
(cf . Liy. xxvi. ii. 4 quos ^ androgynes ' Tulgus, ut pleraque^ faciliore ad 
duplicanda verba Graeco sermone, appellat). The early dramatists 
and other imitators of Greek poetry incurred the censure of 
Quintilian for their attempts to reproduce Greek compounds like 
KVftravxffi^ in Latin, as in Pacuvius' description of dolphins : 

N6rei repdndirostrum, incuruiceruicum pecus ; 

and Virgil uses a periphrasis like (Ayema) sonantia sUvis (A, iii. 
442), where an earlier poet might have employed a compound like 
sUvisonus \ The compound Proper Names of other I. -Eur. languages 
are, as we have seen (§ 3), replaced in Latin (and the other Italic 
languages) by Adjectiye lO-stems, such as Lucius, 

II. VEBB-STBMS. 

§ 21. Tense-stems. The formation of the Present-stem of the 
Verb has been discussed in (§ a-s of ch. yi. We have seen that the 
Beriyative Verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth Conjugations, that 
is to say, deriyatiyes from A-stems, 0-(£-)stemB, and I-stems, 
exhibit a Y-suffix ; e. g. fugo from fuga (stem /«^a-) represents *fugd'y5 
as Gk. TtfJiw from the A-stem rtftlf represents *Ttfid-y9j and rt/tcuficv 
represents *TifJiayoti§v ; similarly clareo stands for *clarS-ydf finio for 
*/ini'yd. Similar Deriyatiyes from U-stems belong to the Third Con- 
jugation, e. g. atcUuo for *8t€UU'y5, which includes a large number of 
yaried Present-forms, especially (i) Beduplicated, e. g. gi-gn-o from 
the root gSn-, (a) With N-suffix or N- infix, e. g. eter-n-o from the root 
stSr-, li-n-qu-o from the root Zeig»- (Gk. Xtlnof). (3) With SKO-suffix, e. g. 
(g)nd'8co from the root gnd- ; while a large number show the ordinary 
form of the root with no addition but the thematic yowel, e. g. 
Ug-o from the root ISg-, The formation of the Perfect- stem has been 
treated in ( 10 of the same chapter, with enumeration of the chief 
Latin types, (i) The Reduplicated Perfect, e. g. me-min-i (Gk. /ic- 
/lor-a) from the root men-y the Reduplication being often dropped, 
sometimes at a recent stage, e. g. class. Lat. Mi for O. Lat. fe-^uM, 
sometimes as far back as the I.-Eur. period, e. g. vtd-t (Gk. {f)oida). 
The Long-yowel Perfects like Sgi from ag&f pSgi (beside pS-ptg-i) from 
pdngo (root pag-) may be included in this class. (2) The S- Perfect, 

* Cfl sUvifraguSy used by Lucretius, who however complains that 
the * patrii sermonis egestas ' prevented him from reproducing the 
Greek compound d/4010/i^pcia, i. 839 
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corresponding to the Greek First Aorist, e. g. dixi (0. Lat. deix-ei) 
like Gk. l-8€t^-a, from the root deic-. (3) the V-Perfect, peculiar to 
Latin, e. g. al-u-i from the root a^, Juga-v-iy fim-v-iy sto^i (O. Lat. 
«toft!<-t;-i), re-pf^'^i from the root jjK-, ciar-w-t for ^darS-vri, mon-u-i for 
*»ion^-c-i (ch. ii. § 15 fin.), and perhaps cdw, JHvi, &c., if their dv 
stands for dtt:r, *cat?-t?-t, ♦/»»-«-» ^ The difference between Present 
and Perfect of the same Latin Verb, e. g. sXno, ttivij which so often 
puzzles the beginner, is due to the fact that a separate stem was used 
for either Tense, it being the exception and not the rule that 
a Present-stem formation should be retained throughout the con- 
jugation of the verb, e.g. Perf. junoci (but Gk. l-^cvf-a) with the 
N-infix of the Present ju-n-g-o (cf. Gk. fci^y-nJ-fu). 

Examples of the relation of the Pei-fect- to the Present-stem in 
Latin ai'e : — L Reduplicated Perfect, (a) With Reduplicated Present, 
hiho, bibi; sisto, stiti; ^do (for *«t-s(«)d-o), sidi. (6) With N -Present, 
td-n-goy te-tig-i (cf. Hom. Gk. rtraywy) ; tu-n-do, tu-tud-i ; purti-go, pu' 
pug-% / peUo (for *pd-7i-o) *, pe-ptd-i. The n of tondeo belongs to the 
root, for it is a Causative from the root tend- (Gk. rivdoa), (c) With 
SKO-Present, disco (for *dic-acOj ch. x. § ao), di-dio-t. (d) With Y- 
Present, par-i-o, pe-per-i, Tuli, which has drifted apart from its 
original N-Present Mlo (for *tol-nro) and associated itself with fero, 
while totto has adopted as its Perfect the compound 8u(b)8'iuUf was 
in 0. Lat. a Reduplicated Perfect, te-tul-i. The Reduplication Syl- 
lable has likewise dropped off in sddi (O. Lat. sd-dd-i), Jidi v^ith their 
N-Presents sci-n-doj fi-n-do (from the I.-Eur. root bheid-, Engl, bite), 
and some verbs whom the loss of their Reduplication has left in a 
form resembling the Present-stem, e. g. verto, verii ; cudOy cudiy while 
others retain distinctive features, e. g. rilp-4 from rii-m-pOf where the 
N-Present has the weak-grade of the root roup- (Engl, be-reave) ; 
similarly /ud-i from fiir^n-do (root gheud-. Germ, giessen), vfb-« from 
m-^n-co (root weik-), Uqu-i (cf. Gk. Xi-Xotn-a) from li-n-quo (root leiq"-, 
Gk. Acdro;) ; fOg-i (Gk. ir4-<p(uy-a) beside fug-i-o, a Y-Present virith the 
weak grade of the root bheug- (Gk. ^ciryw) ; similarly iSdi beside 
aideo (cf. Gk. ?fo/iat for *<rc8-yo-/4ai, a Y-Present), tSgi ' beside l8go, 
a Root-Present. The absence of Reduplication in vVi-i, 0. Lat. veidei 
(from woid-ai, ch. x. § 8), dates from L-Eur. times (Gk. o78a for 
foid'O), and must have been equally old in Verbs beginning with 
a vowel, like Sdi from Sdo, Smi * from Smo. We cannot settle the 

^ Hence not, e. g. *caram like /ugdram, *cas$em like/ugossem. 

* Pulsus should be *puUu8 (I.-Eur. p«l-to-), and probably was in 
O. Lat., for pulto is Plautus* form of the Frequentative. 

* The -lego of neg-lego (ch. ix. § 17), * I do not care for,* di4igo (*dis- 
lego)f ' I care for exceedingly,' has been referred to a different Verb 
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exact age of forms with 9 in Perfect and d in Present (cf. &go, Sgi), 
like fctc-i-o, fSc-i (Gk. i-OrjK-a^y jac-t-Oj jSc-4j cap-i-Oy cSp-i, O. Lat. apio 
(coepio), *^ (aJ-gpi, class, coepij a disyllable). These have Y-Presents, 
while fra-n-goy frBg-ij pd-n-go, pSg-i have N-Presents. 

II. S-Perfect. (a) With Root-Present, dico (O. Lat. deic-o), dtxi 
(O. Lat. deix-eij Gk. l-Sctf-a) ; -leg-Oj -leoc-i (Gk. ^-A«f-a) ; regr-o, rex-i 
(Gk. ^-pt^-a) ; teg-o, teoc-i (Gk. i-ar^^-a) ; dwco (O. Lat. dottco from 
*deuc-o)f duoci. In tero (O. Lat. *ouro from ♦et«so, Gk. tdm for *€vhof)f 
Ha-si (cf. Gk. cSo-o for ♦cutr-ff-a) the Perfect has the weak-grade 
of the root, (6) With N-Present, (i) N-infix, jungoj junxi (cf. Gk. 
i-{*v^-a) ; pingOf pinxi / plango, planxi / stringoy strinxi ; exstinguo, 
exstinxi ; ftngoy Jhm, They all retain this n in the Perfect, though 
not always in the P. P. P., e. g. jUnctuSy exsUnctuSy pldnditSy but pktvsj 
stinctusyfictus; (a) N-suffix, UmnOy tempsi for tem-s-i, {jc) With Y-Present, 
wep-i'Oy saep-si / ^uno (for *aie«-t-o), Aatc^ (for *at«-8-t, ch. ii. § 9) ; 
haereo (for *Aaeseo), Aa«8t (for *hae8-8-i) ; <»-sptc-«-o (Gk. a/civrofxcu for 
*irKfir'yo-/juuy p. 9a), o-speaoi (Gk. k-aKtifz-d-firiv) ; maneOy man-s-u On 
the forms /wtei for *fulc-8i trom fuldoy ftdsi for *ftilg-si from yWflreo, 
mu^si for *m%dc'8i from mitic^o, mi(tei for *miilgsi from mulgeoy and 
with similar loss of Guttural in the Consonant-group, alsiy mersij 
farsiy sparsiy tersiy torsi, tursiy see ch« x. § ao. The Assimilation (ch. 
X. ( ao) of a Dental to the s of the Perfect produced ss, e. g. con- 
cAas-i from concuHoy jUssi from jubeo with h for original dh (ch. x. 
S 17), which after a long vowel or diphthong was by the Phonetic 
Law of classical Latin (ch. ii. § 9) reduced to single 8, e. g. 
clausi (older clau38i)y v<m (older va88i)y suasi (older suassi), laesi 
(older laessi). The same happened in the case of roots ending 
in 8y e. g. giS'Si from the root g6s (Prea gero with r for intervocalic 
«, ch. X. $ 19), iissi (see above), hatisi and haesi (see above). 
Pr^t-i shows us that prSmo must have had a by-form *prS80 (cf. Gk. 
TpifMj and rp€{<r)oj). The apparent discrepancy between vivo and 
vixi is due to the fact that the root ends in g^ (oh. x. § 18), which 
in Latin became v except before and after a consonant. Hence vivo 
for g"eig^5 (cf. Engl. * quick,* in the sense of * living '), but vixi for 
*vig'8iy victus Noun for *vig-tus. Similarly veho (yexiy vec^us) has an 

(cf. Gk. A-X^7tt;, I care for), which took an S-Perfect, -Zaaa. Hence 
neg-lexiy diAexiy but e-Ugi, de-legi, colrlegi, InteUexi however offers 
a difficulty. The difference in the Perfect of the compounds of emo, 
' I take,' has been referred to a discrimination between emo with 
its acquired sense, *I buy/ and emo with its original sense, 
' I take.' Hence coemiy * I bought up,* beside compsif dempsiy prompsiy 
sumpsi (S-Perfects). 
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intervocalic gh in its normal Latin form h (ch. x. § 18). Gf. fru/or, 
fmct-aa aum / fiuo, fluxi ; struo, struxi, 

III. U-Perfect. This is the Perfect par excellence of Vowel-' 
Verbs, e. g. re-plS-v-i from the root pK-, fugd-v-i from the Derivative 
of the stem fuga-. But we find it also with roots ending in 7, e. g. 
cUOf cUui/' colo, cdui; moloy molui ; con-sulo, con-afului ; soU-^-o (Gk. oXXofuu 
for *(Ta\-yo'fAai)j scUui, Cf. gem-ui, gen^i, rap-uij ap-er-ui, and op-er-ui 
(see ch. vii. §§ a, 23). We have (a) a SKO-Present in {g)n5-sco (Gk. 
yl-yvcu-ffKcS) ; {g)nd'Vi ; pdaco, pa-vi ; cr^aco^ crS-vi; quiS-sco, quie-vi ; 
sci'ScOf acirvi ; (6) an N-Present in si-n-o (root sei-\ st-vi, of which one 
Compound de-sino retains the true Perfect de^im or, with loss of in- 
tervocalic V (p. 14 n.), (fcsit, but another, pono for *p6-s(i)no (ch. vii. 
§ a), came in the classical period to assume a new Perfect poaui 
through the influence of the P. P. P. posttua ^ ; It-n-o (root fei-), li-vi ; 
sper-n-o (froni root 8per-)j qwg-w (from a by-root sprS-) ; ster-n-o (from 
root ster-), strdvi (from a by-root strd-) ; cer-n-o, crS-vi ; (c) a Redupli- 
cated Present in sero (for *st-«o / of Gk, tiffu for *<Ti'arj'fit), sS-vi from 
the root «@->. The Perfects arcessivi, Icuxssivi, peUvif &c.) point, as we 
have seen (ch. vi. § 4), to a by-form of the Present, *arces8iOf *lac€8sio, 
*petiOf like pinsio beside pinso. Quaesivi from *quaessiOy a similar by- 
form of O. Lat. quae8{8)o (e. g. Enn. mari quaesentibu* uitam) has 
become associated with a related Present quaero from *qimiso (with 
single a)* Qu<iesOf prythee, is not the same form as quaero (ch.x. § 19). 

The. other Tense-stems are discussed in ch. vi. §§ 8, 9, 11, la, and 
the Mood -stems in § 13 of the same chapter. 

§ 22. Ve^b-stems. Of suffixes used in forming Verb-stems, as 
opposed to Tense-stems, may be mentioned (i) -dh-, e. g. Gk. ftpiiS-ot 
beside kv&m. (a) -d e.g. Gk. cA-do-fuii from the root w61- (Lat. tx)?o), 
which may be nothing but the Verb-stems dh6- * to put,' and d5- 
* to give.* Thus Lat. a-^do (with d for I. -Eur. dh, ch. x. § 17) meant 
originally * I set heart to,' the first part of the word being connected 
with cor, the heart. (3) -t-, e. g. Gk. iriK-r-w (Lat. peo-t-o) beside viM-m, 
which seems connected with the P. P. P. suffix -to-. (4) -s-, e. g. Gk. 
S^^o; beside d^^, Tp4'{<r)-w beside rpi-/i-ca, which seems the same 
as the £2S-suffix of Nouns, e. g. Gk. tcAos, stem TtXar- (Gk. T€\^(<r)«, 
T€-T€A€o'-Tai). Latin examples are : gau-d-eo (Gk. yriOofjiai and yrjBda) 
for *gam'd'eo (cf. gamsvis), saUo for *sal-do (,Engl. to salt), plec-to (Gk. 
v\i«-T-ot beside irX.^«-o;), two, older veisso, for weid-s6, tn-cesso for 
*iw-ccd-so (cf. ado). (5) -ss- of capesao, incipisso (Plant.), facesso, lacesaoj 

^ P6-8i'iu8 was regarded as poa-itus with Verb-stem pSs- ; and so 
a Perfect poa-ui was coined on the type of al-ui, al-itua, mon^ui, mon- 
ituSf &c. But the older writers have invariably iKwivt, e. g. Catullus 
xxxiv. 7 : quam mater prope Deliam Deposiuit oliuam. 
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sometimes called * Intensives * or * Desideratives * of captb, tnctpio, 
/octo, lobcioy is connected with the Tense-formation {amaasoj &c.) 
discussed in ch. vi. § la. Other Latin endings are : (6) -Zo and -Hh 
of Diminutive Verbs, e. g. <mi8cnbiUo CatuU. (7) -co of aZWco, fidtco, 
&c., another Diminutive suffix (§ 9"). (8) -ro of lamb-eroj con-sid-eroy is 
like -ro of the Derivative temperare from tempus, (9) -igfo of wawgro, &c., 
is nothing but the Verb ago, as -Jico of aedijlco^f &c., is the Verb /acio, 
both having the form of Derivatives from Compound Verbal Nouns 
(cf. remigo from remex, Gk. ohcohoixioi) from olKobdfjLos). Verbs in -Zo, 
-»Bo, -co, -ro similarly show the Derivative Verb type and follow the 
First Conjugation. On Iteratives or Frequentatives in -to (-so), 
derivatives from Perf. Part. Pass, stems, see ch. vi. § a, and on 
Desideratives in -tHrio {-siirio), derivatives from Verbal Nouns in 
-tor, see ch. vi. § 5, on verbs in -urio, -urrio, e. g. ligurriOf derivatives 
from Verbal Nouns in -ura, see ch. vi. § 5. 

^ A Compound Verb, composed of a Noun and ^ Simple Verb, 
takes in Latin the form of a First Conj. Derivative, e. g. aedifico from 
aedi/icus, in Greek the form of a Second Conj. Derivative, e. g. 
diKoJiofiiof from olKobSfws. 
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APPENDIX A. 

SPECIMENS OF EAELY LATIN. 

§ 1. The Dvenos-insoription. (Sixth to fourth cent. b.c.) 
(written on a sacrificial vessel) : — 

loueis (?-ues) at deiuos qoi med mitat, nei ted endo cosmis uirco 
sied asted, noisi Ope Toitesiai pakari uois. Duenos med feced (? 
feked) en Manom einom. Die noine med Mano statod. 

lovios (?') ad deos qui me mittetf ne te indo comis Virgo sit adstet, nisi 
Opem Tuteriae pacrem * vis. BSnus * me fecit in Mdnum enim ' (? unum), 
Die wont (? noveni) me Mano stato (i. e. ststUo). * Who offers me to the 
Gods of the Sky, may Proserpine not be kind to thee nor stand by 
thee, unless thou wouldest have the Help of Tuteria appeased. 
Bonus made me for Manus indeed. On the ninth day set me (as 
oflPering') to Manus.' 

§ 2. The Soipio Epitaphs (from end of third to middle of second 
cent. B.C.) (in Saturnian Metre) : — 

(a) Hone oino ploirume cosentiont R[omai] 
Duonoro optumo fuise uiro, 
Luciom Scipione ; filios Barbati 
Consol, censor, aidilis hie fuet a[pud uos] : 
Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe : 
Dedet Tempestatebus aide mereto[d]. 
JIunc unum plurimi consentiunt Bomae honorum optimum fuisse virumf 
Ludum Scipionem : Jdius Barhaii consul, censor, aedHis hie fait apud t»s ; 
Hie eepit Corsicam Aleriamgue urbem ; dedit Tempestatibus aedem merito. 

* A Bl-stem Adj. from the root of pax, Al. pacare (a Sg. Pres. Ind.) 
vobis. 

* Cf. bene beside bonus. 

' With the same use of enim as Yirgil's tibi enim, tibi, maxima 
Juno (A. viii. 84). The translation given above, which supposes 
that the sense of the inscription is that the bowl is to be used in 
sacrifices to the Di Manes and not to the Di Jovii, with the exception 
of ' Ops Tuteriae,' is by no means certain. Some decipher the last 
words as Duenoi ne med male statod, * Beno ne a me malum state.' 
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(&) Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 

Gnaiuod patre prognatus fortis uir sapiensque, 
Quoius forma uirtutei parisuma fuit, 
Consol, censor, aidilis quei fuit apud uos, 
Taurasia, Cisauna Samnio cepit, 
Subigit omne Loucauam opsidesque abdoucit. 
Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barhatus, Onaeo patre prognatus fortis vir 
sapiensquej cuius forma virtuti patissumafuit, constU, censor ^ aedUis qui fuit 
apud vos, Taurasiam, CisoMnam, Sarnnio (Abl.) cepit, subigit omnem 
Lucanam dbsidesque abducit. 

(c) Quei apice, insigne Bialis flaminis, gesistei, 
Mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia breuia, 
Honos, fama uirtusque, gloria atque ingenium ; 
Quibus sei in longa licuiset tibe utier uita, 
Facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum. 
Quare lubens te in gremium, Scipio, recipit 
Terra, Publi, prognatum Publio, Comeli. 
Qui apicem^ insigne JHcdis flaminis, gessisHj Mors perfecit tua ut essent 
omnia brevia, honos, fama virtusgue, gloria atque ingenium ; quibus si in 
longa licuisset tibi xUi vita, fcLcUe fadis superasses gloriam majorum, Quare 
libens te in gremium, Scipio, recipit terra, Publi, prognatum Publio, 
Comeli. 

{d) Magna sapientia multasque uirtutes 
Aetate quom parua posidet hoc saxsum. 
Quoiel Vita defecit non Honos honore, 
Is hie situs, quei nunquam ulctus est uirtutei. 
Annos gnatus XX is l[oc]eis mandatus. 
^ Ne quairatis honore quei minus sit mandatus. 

Magnam sapierUiam muUasque virtutes aetate cumparvapossidet hoc saxum. 
Qui Vita d^ecU non Honos honorem, is hie situs, qui nunquam victus est 
virtute, Annos natus viginti is (? iis) locis mandatus. Ne qtMeratis honorem 
cur minus sit mandatus, 

(e) (On Cn. Scipio Hispanus, praetor 139 b.c.) (Elegiacs) : — 
Virtutes generis mieis moribus accumulaui, 

Progenie mi genui, facta patris petiei, 
Maiorum optenui laudem, ut sibei me esse creatum 
Laetentur; stirpem nobilitauit honor. 
§ 3. The Decree of Aemilius Faulus (189 b.c.) : — 
L. Aimilius L. f. inpeirator decreiuit utei quei Hastensium 
seruei in turri Lascutana habitarent leiberei essent, agrum 
oppidumque, quod ea tempestate posedisent, item possidere habere- 
que iousit dum poplus senatusque Bomanus uellet. Act. in castreis 
A.D. xii. K. Febr. 

L, AemUius L. f imperator decrevit uti qui Hastensium servi in turri 
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Lascvdana habUarent liberi essent, agrum oppidumque, quod ea tempestate 
possedissent, item poasidere habereque jussit dumpopulus senatuaque Eomanus 
veUeL Act. in castris a.d. xii. K. Febr. 

§ 4. The Senatus Consultum de Baoohanalibus (i86 b.c). 

Q. Marcius L. f., S. Postumius L. f. cos. senatum consoluenmt 
N. Octob. apud aedem Duelonai. Sc. arf. M. Olaudi M. f., L. Valeri 
P. t., Q. Minuci C. f. De Bacanalibus quel foideratei esent ita 
ezdeicendum censuere. Neiquis eorum Bacanal habuise uelet. 
Seiques esent, quel sibei deioerent necesus ese Bacanal habere, eeis 
utei ad pr. urbanum Bomam uenirent ; deque eeis rebus, ubei eorum 
uerba audita esent, utei senatus noster decemeret, dum ne minus 
senatoribus C adesent quom ea res cosoleretur. Bacas uir nequis 
adiese uelet oeiuis Romanus neue nominus Latini neue socium 
quisquam, nisei pr. urbanimi adiesent isque de senatuos sententiad, 
dum ne minus senatoribus C adesent quom ea res cosoleretur, 
iousiset. Censuere. Sacerdos nequis uir eset. Magister neque 
uir neque mulier quisquam eset. Neue pecuniam quisquam eorum 
comoinem habuise uelet, neue magistratum, neue pro magistratud 
neque uirum neque mulierem quiquam fecise uelet. Neue post 
hac inter sed coniourase neue comuouise, neue conspondise, neue 
conpromesise uelet, neue quisquam fidem inter sed dedise uelet. 
Sacra in oquoltod ne quisquam fecise uelet, neue in poplicod, neue 
in preiuatod, neue exstrad urbem sacra quisquam fecise uelet, nisei 
pr. urbanum adieset, isque de senatuos sententiad, dum ne minus 
senatoribus C adesent quom ea res cosoleretur, iousiset. Censuei'e. 
Homines pious Yoinuorsei, uirei atque mulieres sacra ne quisquam 
fecise uelet, neue inter ibei uirei pious duobus, mulieribus pious 
tribus, arfiiise uelent, nisei de pr. urbani senatuosque sententiad, 
utei suprad scriptum est. Haioe utei in couentionid exdeicatis ne 
minus trinum noundinum ; senatuosque sententiam utei scientes 
esetis. Eorum sententia ita fait : sei ques esent, quel aruorsum 
ead fecisent quam suprad scriptum est, eeis rem caputalem 
faciendam censuere. Atque utei hoce in tabolam ahenam in- 
ceideretis: ita senatus aiquomcensuit; uteique eam figier ioubeatis, 
ubei facilumed gnoscier potisit ; atque utei ea Bacanalia, sei qua 
sunt, exstrad quam sei quid ibei sacri est, ita utei suprad scriptum 
est, in diebus X quibus uobeis tabelai datai erunt faciatis utei 
dismota sient. 

Q. Marcius L. /., S, Pnsiumius L, f. cons, senatum consuluerunt N. Octoh, 
apud aedem BeUonae. Sc adf. M. Claudius M. /., L. Valerius P, /., 
Q. Minucius C. /. De BacchanaUhus qui foederati essent ita edicendum 
censuere. Nequis eorum Bacchanal habuisse veUet Siqui essent, qui sibi 
dicerent necesse esse Bacchanal habere, ei uU ad pr, urbanum Romam 
venirent, deque eis rebus, vbi verba eorum audita essent, uti senatus 

N 
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iMst&r decemeretf dum ne minus senatoribus C adesserU quum ea res con- 
suleretur. Bacchas vir nequis adiisse veUet civis Romanus, neve nominis 
Latinij neve sociorum quisqtiamj nisipr. urbanum adiissent, isgue de senatus 
sententia, dum ne minus senatoribus C adessent quum ea res consulereturj 
iussisset, Censuere. Sacerdos nequis vir esset, Magister neque vir neque 
mvHier quisquam esset : neve pecuniam quisquam eorum communem hdbuisse 
veUet, neve magistratumy neve pro magisiratu neque virum neque mulierem 
quisquam fedsse vellet, Neveposthac inter se coniurasse neve convovisse, neve 
conspondisse, neve compromisisse vdlet, neve quisquam Jidem inter se dedisse 
veQet. Sacra in occidto ne quisquam fedsse veiUetf >i6ve in publico, nece in 
privatOf neve extra urbem sacra quisquam fedsse veilet, nisi pr. urbanum 
adiisset, isque de senaJtus sententia, dum ne minus senatoribus C adessent 
quum ea res consuieretar, iussisset. Censuere. Homines phut Vuniversi, vvri 
atque muUeres sacra ne quis^p^iam fedsse vdl^ neve interibi viri plus duxiinis, 
mulieribus plus tribus, adfuisse veUent, nisi de pr. urbani senatusque 
sententia, uii supra scriptum est, Haec uM in contione edicatis ne minus 
trinum nundinum, senatusque senteniiam uti sdenies essetis, Eorum 
sententia ita fuit : siqui essent qui advorsum ed (Adv.) fedssent, quam 
supra saiptum est, eis rem capitalemfadendam censuere. Atque uti hoc in 
tabuiam ahenam inddereiis : ita sena;tus atequum censuit ; uMque cam figi 
iubeatis, ubi fadllime nosd possit ; atque uU ea Bacchandiia, siqua suni, 
extra quam dquid ibi sacri est^ ita uti scriptum est, in dieibus X ; qmbus 
vdbis tabeUae datae erunt, fadatis vM dimota dnt. , 

§ 5. The Spoleto Inscription (c. 180 b.o.). 

Honce loucom nequis uiolatod neque exuehito neque exferto quod 
louci siet neque cedito nesei quo die res deina anua fiet. Eod die 
quod reidinai causa fiat sine dolo cedre licetod. Seiquis uiolasit, 
loue bouid piaclum dated. Seiquis scies uiolasit dolo malo, louei 
bouid piaclum datod et a. CCC moltai suntod, eius piacli moltai« 
que dicatore exactio estod. 

Hunc luGum nequis violato neque evehiio neque ejfferto quod lud sit neque 
caedito nid quo die res divina anntui fiet. Eo die qw>d rd didnae cauga. 
fiat dne dolo caedere liceto. Si quis violasdt, Jom bove piaclum dato. Siquis 
sciens vidassit dolo mdlo, Jovi bove piadum dato et a. CCC multae sunto, 
ejus piacUli multaeque dicatori exoidio esto. 
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abido, adicio^ &c. better than 

abjiciOf &c. 
aduiescens (Noun), not adoleacens. 
aequipero, not aequiparo, 
aerumruif not erumna, 
aestimo : aesiumo is the older 

spelling. 
a/kiif &e., not dbfui, &c. 
Alexandrea, BareuSy &c. is the 

spelling of the Republic ; 

AleoMindriaj Darius, of the 

Empire. 
dlium, better than alUum, 
amoenus, not amenus. 
ancora, better than anchora, 
anguHa. 

aniUuSj not anniUiis. 
arcesso : accerso is a vulgar form. 
artus, artare : arcius, aarctare are 

earlier spellings. 
aiMtcr, aiidoriias, not autor, atUo- 

riias (ch. ii. § 10). 
AuJtumnus, not Audumnus. 
bdiui, not beUua. 
beruificium, &c., better than heni- 

ftdum, &c 
hrcuxhium and brachium. 
budnaf not huccina, 
caecus, not coecus. 
caeUhSy not coeleha. 
caelum, not codum. 
caementum, not cemenJtmn, 
caenumy not coenum. 



N 



caerimonia and caeremoniaf not 
cer-. 

caesarieSy not cesaries. 

caespes, better than cespes, 

caestus, not ces^t^. 

Camenaf not Camoena. 

cena, not coma, though this mis- 
spelling was of early date (ch. 
ii. § 10). 

ceieri, not co^^ert. 

claudo, not dudo. 

clipeus: dupeus is the older 
spelling. 

comminus, not cominus {ch. ii. § 10). 

condiciOj better than ccmdiiio. 

conectOf coniior, coniveo, conubium, 
better than connecto, &c. 

conjunxy better than conjux, 

contio, not concio (ch. ii. § 10). 

conviciumy not convitiunu 

cottidie and coHdie, not quoHdie. 

cuJIeus, not cu2eu5. 

damnuniy not <2ampnum. 

dfiZtro, better than ddero (ch. ii. 
§ 10). 

dido, better than ditio, 

dinoaco : dignoaco is the older 
spelling. 

diasipo : diaaupo is the older spell- 
ing (ch. ii. § 15). 

diatiiiguOy not distingo. 

deganay better than digana» 

emptuay &c., not emiuay &c. 
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eptstula, better than ^aistola. 
eru8, better than hems, 
existimo (see aestimo), 
exaanguis, exscindo, &c., better 

than eocanguis, excindo. 
fadnorosus, better thsLnfacinerosus. 
faemis, and fenus, 
faenumy andfenum, not foenum. 
fecundtbs, not foecundtis. 
'feminay not foemina. 
fetus, not foetus, 
frenum, not frounum. 
fuMUiSy better th&n futUis. 
genetivusy better than genitivus. 
genetriXy better than genitrix. 
gleha and glaeha. 
Hadria, not Adria. 
haeduSy not hedus. 
harena, probably better than 

arena (ch. ii. § lo). 
harundOy probably better than 

arundo. 
haruspexy probably better than 

aruspex. 
hederay better than edera. 
heUuOy better than heluo. 
hereSy not haeresy nor eres. 
hiems^ better than hiemps. 
?u>lus and dus. 
hordeunty not -turn. 
Uico, not iUico, 
inditusy and indutus (older) ; not 

indytus (ch. i. $ 6). 
incoho and inchoo. 
indutiaey not -ciae. 
irifitiaey not -ciae. 
intdLegOy better than inteUigo. 
jucundusy better thdJijocundus. 
JuppiteTy better than Jupiter, 
lacrimay and lacruma (older) : not 

lachrimay nor ladtrymay nor 

lacryma (ch. i. § 6). 
libet : luhet is the older spelling. 
litiera. better than litera. 



litusy better than littua. 

maereoy maeslus, not moereo, 

moestuB, 
mdlevduSy &c., probably better 

than malivolus, &c. 
manifestus : manufestus is the 

older spelling (ch. ii. $ 15). 
mercennariusy not mercenarius. 
mUiay not miUia (ante-class.) 

(ch. ii. § 9). 
mixtusy not mistus. 
monumentum and monimentum. 
multa : muLcta is the old spelling. 
murenay probably better than 

muraena. 
nodus and nanctus. 
navusy better than gnavus (older). 
ra * verily,' better than nae (ch. 

ix. § 16). 
neglegoy better than negligo. 
negotium, not negocium. 
neniay not na^enia. 
nequiquam and nequicquam. 
fioviciuSy not noviUus. 
nummusy better than numus. 
nuntioy not nuncio (ch. ii. $ 10). 
oboediOy not dbedio, 
ohscenusy better than obscaenus : 

not ohacoenus, 
onustusy better than Jionustus. 
otiuniy not ocium. 
padex and pelexy not peUex. 
Padigniy not Peligni. 
paency not pene nor poene. 
paenitetf not penitety norpoenitet 
pauLum; pauUum is the older 

spelling. 
percontoTy probably better than 

percundor. 
perennisy not peremnis. 
pemicieSy not pemities (p. 60). 
piUeuSy better than piUus. 
PoUio and Polio, 
p<merium, better than pomoerium. 
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ponti/ex; pontiifex is the older 

spelling. 
praesepe, better than praesaepe, 
prdumj noi praeium, 
prettunif not predum. 
proelium, not prcuHium, 
proscaenium, probably better than 

proscenium, 
pulcher, superseded puker (ch. i. 

§6). 
quattuoTj better than quatuor. 
quoties : quoUens is the older 

spelling. 
raeda, better than reda : not rh-. 
RaeHa, not Rhaetia, 
reoMi, not recidi. 
recipero: recupero is the older 

spelling. 
religio: reUigio is the older 

spelling. 
reliquiae; reUiquiae is the older 

spelling. 
repperif r^ppuii, rethdif not reperi, 

repuli, rehdi (ch. vi. § lo). 
resHnguOf not -go. 
scteculumj not seculum. . 
saepes, saepio, better than sep-, 
saeta, better than seta. 
sariOf not sarrio. 
satira and saiura (older) : not 

satyra. 
scaena, better than scena (p. 13 n.). 
s^pulcrum, better than sepuldirum 

(ch. ii. § 10). 
sescentif better than sexcenii. 
8Sti%i8, not seciua. 
solacium, not solatium. 



sollemniSf not sollenniSf nor sol- 

lempnis. 
soUers, not solers. 
soUicito, not sdlicito. 
spatiumf not -cium, 
stUuSj not stylus. 
suMes, not soholes. 
su^yuSf better than succus, 
sulphur and sitZpur, not sulfur 

(ch. ii. § 6). 
suscenseOy better than succenseo. 
susplcio, better than svispitio. 
taeter, not teter. 
temnOf not tempno. 
tempto, better than tento. 
thesaurus ; thensaurus is the older 

spelling. 
Thrax and Thraex. 
tingo and tingw). 

toties : totiens is the older spelling. 
transmitto, &c., and tramiitOj &c. 
tuSf better than thus (ch. i. § 6). 
umeruSf better than humerus, 
umor, umidusy better than humoTy 

humidus (ch. ii. § 10). 
ungu>o and ungo. 
vaiBtudo, not valittLdo. 
VergiliuSf not VirgUius (late), 

(cf. p. 10 w.). 
Verginiu£j not Virginius (late), 
vertex; vortex is the older spelling. 
vicesimusj commoner than vige- 

simus. 
victima: victuma is the older 

spelling (ch. ii. § 15). 
vilicusj not villicus (ante-class.) 

(ch. ii. § 9). 



(For details about these spellings the student should consult 
Georges, Lexikon der Lateinischen Wor^ormevif Leipzig, 1889 ; Brambach, 
HuifsMchlein fur Lateinische Rechtschreibungy third ed., Leipzig, 1884 ; 
or the larger work by the same author, Die NeugestdUung der Latei- 
nisGhert Orthographie, Leipzig, 1868. The spelling of Quintilian's 
time should be our model.) 
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dbiSgnus. 

actus (P. P. P. k Noun). 

<nffRchis. 

aliSrsuin (for aliovorsum). 

ardeo (Cf. dridus), 

bUstum. 

calssco, and other * Inceptives ' of 

a Conj. Verbs. 
ccUSUa (Dim. of catSna), 
chirurgiis (Gk. x«powf>7^0- 
(Anctus. 

compsij cdmptus. 
eonjunx. 

cSntio (probably). 
ayroBa (Dim. of corofux). 
crdstinua (from crds). 
crSsco. 
cri^ous, 
cunctus. 

dSmpsij dSmpim. 
dixi, dktus. 
dignus (probably). 
daxi (probably), dOctus, 
iaca. 

EtrOsciM (cf. Etruria), 
9xlstimo (from ex and aesHmOy as 

excisus from ex and caest«s). 
exsdnctus. 
fsstus (cf. fSriae), 
ftxus. 
Jictus, 
Jlictus. 

flSsculus (Dim. of /Ids). 
Jrdngoy frdctus. 
frustra (from fraus). 
fundus. 
farUm, furtivus, furtum (from fur). 



geoTfficus (Gk. ycwpyucSsi). 

hBstemus. 

msx, lawless (but tB&r, alluring) . 

inlrorsum (for intrSvorsum). 

jUnxij junchis. 

jurgo (older jurigo, from jUs and 

ago). 
Justus (from, jus) 
Idrdum (older Jarulum). 
larva (older Idrua, trisyll.). 
Idtrina (older lavcUrina). 
Idtro, I bark. 
lectus. 
ISx, 
Uctor. 
IQclor. 

lactus (cf. iQgeo). 
lustrum, expiation. 
Inx. 

made (older mdveUe). 
MdrUius (from Mdnius). 
Mdrcus, MdrceUus, &c. 
Mdrs (cf. Mavors). 
mdssa (Gk. /ia(a). 
mercSnnarius (for *meradnarius). 
mVU. 

mUvus (older mUuos, trisyll.). 
mUsculus (Dim. of mUs). 
ndscor, 

n^fdstus {from fas). 
ndUe (from *iwveUe, ch. vi. § 23)1 
nSndum (cf. non). 
nMgenti (from * novengentC). 
nStme, ndnnUUi (cf. tiOn). 
ri5sco. 

nuUus (see ullus). 
nUndinae (older noundinae). 
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nuntius (from nonmtius), 

miJtrio, 

osculum, osciUum (Dim. of (Js). 

Ostium (cf. 5s). 

Pa6Zigmt«s. 

pcUuster (from pcUus), 

pascoy pdstuSf pastor, 

pistor. 



plSctnim (Gk. irXfjieTpov), 

PSUio. 

prSndo (older pre?iendo). 

princes (ctprimus). 

prisms, prisHnus, 

primgnus. 

prompsi, promptus. 

prorsus (older promrsu^. 

publicusy Publius (from pubes). 

purgo (older pUrigo, from punis 

and ago), 
quartus. 
qui^co. 

qulngue, qumius, qutndecimf &c. 
qitdrsvts (older quovorsits). 
rostrum (from rddo). 
rexi, rSctus. 
rSgn,um, 
rSx. 

roscidus (from ros), 
rostrum (from rddo). 
rUcto, 

rursus (from re-vorsus). 
rUsticus (from rus). 
sdndus. 
so&ptrum (Gk. ffK^wTpov). 



sctsco. 

scriptum, 

sSgnis. 

semSsiris, (from miSnsis). 

sSsqui- (from sSmisque). 

sSstertius (from ^Smis). 

SSstius. 

signum (probably). 

slstrum (Gk. ffcTaTpov). 

solstitium (cf. sol). 

stdgnum. 

stiUa. 

sUBsco. 

sUmpsi, sQmptus, 

sursum. 

tddus. 

tSxif tSctus. 

instis. 

uUus (Dim. of Unus). 

uUraf ultimus. 

unguoy unctus. 

ussi, ustus. 

Usque. 

usurpo (older *usuripo). 

vdUum. 

vasculum (Dim. of vds). 

vastus. 

VSndo (cf. vSnum do). 

vSmus (from vSr). 

victus, victor. 

vtOa. 

mndemia (from t^num and demo). 

Vtpsanius. 

ijiscus. 

vion. 



(For the evidence of these quantities, the student may consult 
Marx, HulfsbUchleinfur die AussprackeLateinischer Vokale m PosiUonslangen 
Silbeiiy second ed., Berlin, 1889, a book to be used with great caution ; 
Gr5ber, Vulgdrlateinische Substrata Romanischer Wdrtery a series of 
articles in the Archiv fur Lateiniscke Lexikographie, vols, i-iv; also 
Christiansen, De Apicihus ei I longis inscriptionum Xa^tnatttm, Kiel, 1889. 
The weakening of a vowel in Composition is a proof that the vowel 
was short, for long vowels were not affected by loss of accent (p. 31). 
Thus inermis attests drmaj infringo attests /rdn^, &c.) 
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A, pronunciation, 9; phonetic 

changes, 148 sq. 
-a, shortening of, 3s 
a, ab, ahs, Prep., 128. 
abego for abigOf 33. 
Ablative (see Declension). 
Ablaut (see Gradation). 
absque, 128. 
ac (see atque). 
accedo for occido, 33. 
Accentuation, 22 sqq. 
Accheruns, Plant., 16. 
Aocius, doubling of vowel, 7; ffg, 

7. 
Accusative (see Declension). 
Achivi, 31. 

Active, endings (see Verb). 
adutumy 125. 
Acute Accent, 2a. 
ady Prep., 129. 
adeo, Adv., 123. 
Adjective, 63 sqq. 
Adverbs, 118 sqq. 
adversus (-m), Prep., 119. 
ae, pronunc. of, 12. 
aedes, 42, 153. 
aeffroitiSy 151. 
aenus, 52. 
aequipero, 33. 
'oes in Gen. Sg., 46. 
aesy 52. 
aetcuy 29. 
a/. Prep., 129. 
qffatim, 119. 
ofircr, 149. 
^ gin ft, 7. 
oflmus, 157. 



agricdUiy 40. 

Agrigeniumj 34. 

AI (see Diphthongs). 

-ai of Gen., Dat. Sg., 43 sq. 

aio, 115; ain, pronunc. of, 12. 

o/a, 158. 

alaceTy 33. 

-4fcM»wna, 27. 

alias, Adv., 122. 

a2i«/2U5, 83. 

dliogui (-n), 145* 

oZtorswm, 119. 

aliquisy 82. 

-a«s (see Suffix -LI-). 

aliusy 83. 

Alphabet, i sqq. 

altefy 67, 83 ; -fits. Gen., 77 n. 

altemiSy Adv., 123. 

aZferu^, 84. 

a2^'n«ecu5, 29. 

alumnusy 106. 

am-. Prep., 129. 

ambages, 61 n., 149. 

amfei-. Prep., 129. 

ambOy 37. 

aTTtoentes, 12. 

a9nj?Aon/m (Gen. PI.}, 46. 

ariy Conj., 141. 

aiiry Prep., 129. 

Anaptyzis (see Parasitic 

Vowel). 
ancilkiy 26. 
anhdoy 34, 129. 
animaly 52. 
anquirOy 129. 
an^e, anteSy 129. 
antiennae, anfes^an, 129. 
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anticuSy antiquusy 165. 

antisteSf 129. 

Aorist (see Tense-Stems). 

aperio, 128. 

Apex, over long vow^ 7. 

apiscoTf apiuSj 115. 

Apocope, a8. 

Appius (see Claudius). 

apudf 129. 

ar for ad, Prep., arfari, arfiterunt, 

arvena, 19. 
arhoretunif arhusium, 165. 
ardeo, ardusy 29. 
artaenaj 29. 
Article, Def., 23. 
ariu8, a limb, 57. 
arvum, 162. 
•ds, e. g. nostrasy 28. 
-as, Gen. Sg., 43. 
asp- for a5sp-, e. g. asportOy 158. 
Aspirates, Gk. in Lat. orthogr.^ 

6, 15 sq. ; pronunc. of, 16. 
Assimilation, of Prep, in Gomp. 

Vb., 158. 
-aasoy 'Ossim, Vb.- forms in, 100, 102. 
asty 139. 
-osteTy e.g. peditaster (see Suffix 

-TERO-). 
aty Conj., 138. 
Athematic, Conjug., 86. 
atque {ac)y 20, 28, 137. ' 

c^i (-W), 139, 145. 

AU, pronunc. of, 12 ; phonetic 

changes, 153. 
au-y Prep., 128. 
aiicepsy 26. 
audacter (-tfei'), 121. 
audeoy 29. 
ave (see have), 
augeoy 153. 
aM?a {olla)y 159. 
aMS- (os-) in oscttZum, &c., 151. 
at«^, 138. 
auieniy 139. 
awtor for -d-, 21. 
aMfMmo, 26. 

Auxiliary Verbs, accent of, 24. 
atmZto, 159. 
avuncuXuSy aunc-y 16 n, 

B, pronunc, 16 ; phon. changes, 
156. 



baUaenay 16. 

balneumy haHn-, 30. 

harcay 30. 

beSum, O. Lat. dueUumy 155. 

bene, 175 ; -«, 35. 

BH, phon. changes of, 156. 

-hi of «5», &c., 123. 

6i6o, 156 ; -», Per£, 170. 

hicorpory 168. 

-ftt/is (see Suffix -DHLO-). 

Ws, 67. 

bonusy O, Lat. (fuonus, 155. 

bo8y 56. 

-6ra (see Suffix -DHRO-). 

bracchiuniy 16. 

Breves Breviantes, 34 sqq. 

hreviSy 64. 

Broken Beduplication, 168. 

Bruges for Phryg-y 16. 

-ferum (see Suffix -DHRO-)- 

hSy pronunc. of, qi. 

buce^m, 165. 

'hulum (see Suffix -DHLO-). 

•bundusy e. g. arra&undtis, 1 10. 

bvacusy6, 

C, the letter, 3; pronunc, 13, 17. 

C. for oerUumy 3 ». ; for (Tatus, 6. 

cadaver, 106. 

CaectZitcs, dec-, 13. 

caelebsy 51. 

caelicoLumy Gen. PL, 46. 

caiamUaSy kad'y 19. 

ca^r, 52. 

caZdortus, 29. 

caldus for -/»d-, 27, 30. 

cal^aciOy cdlf-y 27, 35. 

caJumnia, coZvor, 163. 

calx, lime, 6. 

Campans for -nus, 27. 

campestsTy 164. 

canes, Nom. Sg., 6in. 

cano, cectnt, 170. 

canorusy 164. 

capessoy 172. 

copto, ce2n, 171. 

cardus for -(2uus, 30. 

caro, flesh, 53. 

Cases (see Declension). 

caluSy 107. 

Catullus on Arrius, 16. 

causay -sstty 20. 
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Causative Vbs., 89. 

caveoj cavif 170 ; catUunij 13. 

cavus, 152. 

-cc, Particle, 79. 

CsctZttM for CSoec-, 13. 

cSdOf 103. 

-ca^to, loiB. 

ce2o, 88. 

cma, -oe-f aa, 

-cendif Perf., 170. 

eentumy 67. 

cere&rum, 164. 

cemoy erevij 172. 

cemac (Sg., Plur.), 4a. 

ceterum, Conj., 139 ; ce?crogt«i (-n), 

145. 
-cetum (eee Suffix -TO-), 
ceu, 141. 

-ch- (Gk. x), -ce*-, Plaut., 16. 
Change of XJnaooented Vowel 

(see Weakening). 
Chi (see Aspirates), 
-ci- and -^-, I7. 
circMw, -a, Pirep., 129 sq. ; ctrctter, 

130. 
Circumflex Aooent, 22. 
cis {citra), 130. 
ctYu«, 107 ; -to, Adv., 35. 
-d- for -«-, 156. 
erodes, 108. 

dam {clanculum)j cUmdestinuSj 130. 
Claudius (App.), reforms alph., 

5 ; (Emp.), reforms alph., 7. 
ciaudo, 154. 
ctotTis, 154. 
dt>ns, 51. 
CHodius, 13 n. 
Close Syll., quant, of vowel, 

App. C. 
-dum (-culum) (see Suffix -L0-). 
Cn, for Onaeus, 6. 
'CO ofaUnco, &c., 173. 
coena (see cena). 
coepiOf 115 ; -p<MS sum, 95. 
cogro, 151. 
cottw, 159. 

coUum, 159 ; gender of, 41. 
cdofUay 161. 
coittbcr, 33. 
cdumiMy 19. 
C0Z1M, 47. 
com- (cum) J Prep., 130. 



comes, 51. 

commintiSf -m-, aa, 120. 

comOf -mpsif 171 n. 

Comparison, of Adj., 64 sqq. 

Compensation, length by, 159. 

compitumy 33. 

Compounds (Noun and Adj.), 

168; (Verb) 173; Separable, 

34- 
conectOy conitor, convibiumy spelling 

of, 20, 
Conjugations (see Verb). 
Conjunctions, 136 sqq. 
conscribiUOy 173. 
Consonant, pronunc. of, 13 sqq.; 

lost in group, 157. 
contioy 54. 
contra, 130. 
conlroversiay 123. 
c&ntubemiumy 33. 
ccmiumeUa factum itur, 104 n. 
copiOy 151. 
copulay 151. 
cor, 52. 
coraTn, 131. 
corbus for corpus, 16. 
comix, 166. 
comt*s, cornel, 156. 
corona, spelling of, 16. 
co8y 107. 

cosmtionty Scipio Epit., 112. 
cottidiey 85. 
coueniionid, 54. 
crosh'ntts, 162. 
crateSf 148. 
crebesoo for -6r-, 18. 
credOf 172. 
crcsco, -gt», 172. 
-cu5t, 80. 
ct«fo, -di, 170. 
cuicuimodiy 77. 
ct</us, P08S., 72. 
-culiy Perf., 170. 
-cuto-. Dim. (see Suffix -L0-). 
cum Prep, (see com); Conj. (see 

quum) ; the spelling, 21. 
cunaey 153. 
-cundus, no. 
-cungue, 137. 
cupressus, 6. 
cur, 14 1. 
currOy cucurrif cec-t 99. 
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D, phon. changes of, 156 ; final) 
after long vow., ao. 

-d, Abl., 45. 

dwsrumay 0. Lat. for laxrumon^ 19. 

-(torn of qu.i^m, &c., 83* 

damnum^ 163. 

danwnJt^ 11 a. 

Dative (see Declension). 

dautia^ 19. 

de, Prep., 131. 

dealus^ 45. 

debeo^ 17. 

debilitOf a6. 

decern, 67. 

dectmantis, 163. 

Declension (Noun, Adj.), 37 
sqq. ; (Pron.), 69 sqq. 

decorus, 164. 

Defective Nouns, 39. 

degener^ 168. 

Degn^ees of Compar. (see Com- 
parison). 

deinceps, lao. 

deinde (dei»), ia3. 

ddeniOj 34. 

deZtro, aa. 

-dem of idem, &c., 76. 

demoy -psi, 171, 

Demonstratives, 73 sqq. 

demum, lao. 

Denominative (see Derivative). 

densy 107. 

Dentals (see D, T, TH). 

defUio, 93. 

denuo, 34. 

Deponents, 94 sqq. 

Derivative Verbs, 93. 

Desideratives, 93. 

desUus sunif with Pass. Inf., 95. 

d€U8, 155 ; Voc, 48. 

dexter, 65. 

DH, phon. changes of, 156. 

dids, Gen., 39. 

dJcOj Imper., a8; -xt', 171. 

dieSf pronunc, 10 ; gend., 40 ; 
decl., 60. 

Diespiter, decl. of, 56. 

dQexi, Perf., 171 w. 

dtmico, 33. 

dimidiusy 66. 

Diminutives, 164 sq. 

dinguaj 0. Lat. for lingua, 19. 



dinus for divinus, 26. 

Diovem, 56. 

Diphthongs, pronunc, la sq. ; 

phon. changes of, 15a. 
dis-, Prep., 131. 
disco f didici, 170. 
Dissimilation of 2, r, 18. 
dissipOf spelling of, 33. 
Distributives (see Numerals). 
diuMnus, i6a. 
divesy diSy Compar., 66, 
Division of Syll., 19. 
divus (cf. deu8)y 155. 
dixoy loi. 
'do of eondOy 116. 
do, I give, decl. of, 116; datusy 

154. 
doceoy 89. 

domnus for dommii5, 30. 
domus, decl. of, 41. 
donee, -tcum, -t^ue, 14a. 
donuniy 154. 
dos, 151. 
Double Cons., pronunc. of, 19 ; 

written, 7 ; at end of word, ao ; 

Vow., 7. 
Doublets, ao. 
drcKhumay a 7 ; drachmum (Gen, 

PI.), 46. 
Dropping (see Loss). 
Dual, traces of, 37. 
ducentuniy O. Lat., 67 n. 
dt4co, Imper., a8; -xi, 171. 
dueSum, 155. 
Dvenos Insor., App. A. 
diusy O. Lat. for biSy 155. 
duim, loi. 
dttm, 14a. 
dummodOy 144. 
dt<m«5, 15a. 
duo, 67. 

dwmusy 155 ; dMO»oft)(m), 49 n. 
-dt(s, e. g. paUiduSy 90. 

S, phon. changes of, 149 sq. ; for 
oe, la. 

-^, loss of, a8. 

-e of Adv., lao. 

e, exy Prep., 131. 

E-grade of Boot (see Grada- 
tion). 

eddem, Adv., ia3. 
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eccB, eccere, eccum, 147. 

ecg^is, 83. 

Sothlipsis, 157 sqq. 

ecus for equus, ai. 

edOj decl., 116; 9di, 170; edim, 

lOI. 

cgw, 69. 

HI, phon. changes of, 153 ; for 

-?Za (see Suffix -L0-). 

Oegoy 33. 

6/em6n^m, 33. 

-«t« (see Suffix -I-). 

Hlision, of -m, 36 ; -s, 36 n. (see 

Hiatus). 
fiSum, 147. 

-em- for I.-Eur. •m, 155. 
ew, Interj., 147. 
etn, * eum,' 80. 
enUnuSf 120. 
69110, emif empsij 171 ». 
-endttSf -undus (see Gerund), 
-en- for L-Eur. ®n, 155. 
en, Interj., 147. 
Hnolitics, 23 sqq. 
en^fo, tnc2u, 132. 
eninif 140. 

Snnius, double cons., 7. 
enos, Garm. Arv., 71. 
-ens, -enfo'a, -entium (see Suffix 

-NT-). 
-enWor, Gompar., 107. 
enunquanty 147. 
-SntM (see Suffix -Ntt-). 
eo, Adv., 123. 
CO, Vb., 86 ; t<um, 154. 
-er- for r-vowel, 26. 
-er for -ros, 47 ; for -rfe, 64. 
eram, 97. 
ergfa, eryo, 131. 
eroj 97. 

-es. Nouns in, 61. 
-Sstfnus, -ensumus, 67. 
-esso, "Vb. -forms in, 172. 
(e)«*, (e)s, Procope of, 23. 
-esfer (see Suffix -TERO-). 
ety Conj., 137. 
Eta (6k.), Lat. ae, 13 n. 
efiam, 138. 
etot, 144. 

-efum, e. g. arftorefwrn, 165. 
BIT, phon. changes, 153. 



-euSf -eum (see Suffix -I0-). 
-ex of rewiex, &c., 33, 173. 
exemo, 33. 
eximtus, 106. 
expcrs, 33. 
ext^enuntj 112. 
exsequias ire, 105. 
exfempZo, 124. 
ex^a, 132. 

F, the letter, 3 sq. ; pronunc, 

17 ; from I. -Eur. bh, dh, gh 

(see BH, DH, GH). 
facessOj 172. 
fades, 60. 
facilis, facul, 121 ; faciUimiis, 65 ; 

facUumed, S. C. Bacch., 122. 
facio, 116; faoco, loi ; fac, 28 ; feci, 

171. 
facuUas, 26. 
/ooMtter, 121, 
/acww<iMs, no. 
/amo, 148. 
fames, 61. 

/amiZia, 33 ; -as, Gen., 43. 
famid for famulus, 47 n. 
-fariam, 122. 
fatum, 108. 
/ecwndtts, no. 
/efe«, 61 n. 
femina, 163. 

Feminine (see Gender). 
femur, decl. of, 39. 
-/endo, Vb., -dt, Perf., 170. 
fere,ferme, 122. 
/erioe, 34. 
ferio, percussi, 115. 
/ero, 116; Imper., 103; Mi, 99, 

115. 
ferveo (-ro), 91 ; -bu«, 16. 
festus, 34. 
yfber, 156. 
fid68, 61. 

Fifth Decl., 59 sqq. 
Jigo, -xi, 171. 
./?^ra, 93. 

JUius, 34 ; jaiabus, 45. 
Final, Gons., 36 n.; Vow., 34 

sqq. 
findo,fidi, 170. 
Jingo, -nxi, 171. 
yfm^tmus, 65. 
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JUiy 96, 115 ; fieri, 96. 
fi<igro, 149. 
flavusj 162. 
fiiMj -xij 172. 
fodico, 173. 
fodiOj/odi, 170. 
foraSfforiSy 123. 
forceps, 26. 
/orem, 102. 

/ormosi*s, (-ss-"), 20, 167. 
formus, 26. 
/ors, 156 ; /orfe, 39. 
fortasse, 124 n. 
/orfos, O. Lat. /orcfus, 108L 
Fourth Deol., 57 sqq. 
frangOf 149 ; fregij 171. 
/rater, 156. 
Frequentatives, 88. 
frigdaria, 29. 
frugi, frugalior, 66. 
fruor, Jructus sum, 172. 
fiiam, 102. 
/wgra, 160. 
/ugio,fugi, 170. 
/Mt, 97. 
/t*Zgfeo (-fifo), 91. 
fulvus, 162. 
fumus, 156. 

i!\twdami*s, Gk. mispron. of, 17. 
/MwdtiMs, 119. 
fundo,fiidi, 170. 
fijm&ra necfwMxa, 146, 
fungor, 92. 
furvus, 162. 
.Fwsit for J^nt, 157 n. 
Future, 97 ; Fut. Perf., 100 ; 
Fut. Imperat., 103. 

G, letter, 5 ; pronunc, 13, 17 sq. ; 

phon. changes, 157 ; written 

forn, 7. 
Gaius, 6. 
gaudeo, 172. 

Gender, 40 sq. ; in Adj., 63 sq. 
gemtrix, 33. 

Genitive (see Declension). 
geno for gigno, 93. 
gens, 51 n. 
flrenits, 150. 
Gerund, 108 sqq. 
-gg-, written for ng, 7. 
GH, phon. changes of, 157. 



gigno, s6; geno, 93. 

glosa, spelling of, 20. 

Qnaeus, 6. 

gnantris, 106 n. 

gnatus (not-), 157. 

-grnits (see Suffix -NO-). 

Gradation of Vowels, 154. 

gradits, 149. 

granum, 148. 

^a«s (-»«), 15, 123. 

gravis, 166. 

Greek, Aspirates (see Asp.) ; 
Loan-words, parasitic vow., 27 ; 
for nuances of feeling, 64 ; for 
exclamations, 147 ; Mispro- 
nunc. of Lat., 17, 19 n. ; Ortho- 
graphy, influence on Lat. 7. 

gubemo, 3 n., 6. 

gurgtdio, 168 n. 

Gutturals, letters, 3 sqq. ; phon. 
changes, 156. 



H, pronunc. of, 16 ; dropped bet. 

vowels, 17 ; from I.-Eur. gh 

(see GH). 
Jiaereo, -si, 171 ; -sums, 108. 
hcUo, 149. 

haiid, 146; Aau, 20. 
hav^, pronunc. of, 35. 
haurio, ~si, 171 ; -sui-iis, 108. ' 
helviLS, 162. 
Aem, 147. 
heri, 155. 
Heteroclite, Nouns, 38 ; Verbs, 

115 ; Comparison, 65. 
hie, Pron., decl. of, 74 ; pronunc, 

20 ; hoc, pronunc, 20. 
hie, Adv., 78, 123. 
Hidden Quantity, App. C. 
hilaris, 64. 
hoc, Adv., 75, 123. 
hoccine, 20, 31. 
?Mmo {heni'), 53. 
honorus, 164. 
hordeum, 158. 
hortor, 95. 
hospes, 26. 
^os^'copos, 43. 
/ws^w, 157. 
Aitc, Adv., 123. 
humerus (see wm-). 
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I, tall form, 7 ; doubled in aito, 
&c., 7 n. ; symbols of long, 7 ; 
pronunc, 9 sq. ; phon. changes, 
150; Lat. { for atonic vow., 
30 ; for « bef. ng^ 33. 

I-stems, mixed with Oons.- 
stems, 51 (see Sa£Sx -I-). 

I- Subjunctive (Opt.), loi sq. 

tW, 133. 

-Ic of HXic, &€., 123. 

'\ciu8, -Icus (see Suffix -K0-). 

iddrco, 130. 

idem^ 76. 

u2eo, 123. 

idMria, a6. 

'idus, e. g. paflidtts, 90. 

-ie(n)s of Numeral Adv., 66. 

igUuTf 140. 

tfiww, 158. 

igmosco, 146 n. 

-igro of navMfo, &c., 173. 

-mY of a6ti<, &c, III. 

tZtce^, 124. 

UioOj 119. 

tZigmus, i6a. 

-iZw, -His (see Suffix -I-). 

i22ac, Adv., 123. 

tTfo, 75. 

tSftc and iUSXj 11. 

tCic, iHtm, Adv., 123. 

-iZto of Dim. Vbs., 173. 

iUwiy Adv., 123. 

-tin of smsimt &c., 118; of iUim, 
&c., 123. 

tm, * eum,' 80. 

imago, 9S 

imitoTy 95. 

tmmams, 117. 

tmmo, 140. 

Imperative, 102 sq. 

Imperfect, 97. 

impero, 33. 

Impersonal Pass., 94 sq. 

implicoy 88. 

imprimiSf 125. 

improbOf 146 n. 

tmimn^, 121. 

imus, infimusy 65. 

m, Prep., 132; bef. «-,/-, i'* 

w-, Neg-, 146 ; with Verb, 146 «. 

'ina (see Suffix -NO-). 

incaasum, 125. 



Inceptives, 90. 

incesso, 172. 

incestusy 33. 

tncipisso, 172. 

indutus {'lii-)y 108 ; spelling of, 6. 

incotomis, the spelling, 33. 

incurvicervicum pecua, Pacuv., 169. 

indaudiOy 132. 

inde, 123. 

Indefinite Pronouns, 80 sqq. 

indu (see e?u2o). 

indugredioTf induperator, 26. 

Infinitive, 103 sqq. 

i^fit, 116. 

infitevr^ 146 n. 

inJiUas ire, 105. 

in/ra, 132 ; tyV^tnus, tmtts, 65. 

ingensy 108. 

inZ&c, 33 (see Ofex). 

tn^Mam, 115. 

tnse^tio, -co, 115. 

inslary 39. 

Instrumental, 37. 

integer^ 32. 

inteUigOy -lexi, 171 n. 

infer, 132. 

Inteijections, 147. 

Interrogative, Particles, 141. 

intra, -tro, 132. 

intrare, 87. 

tnMn6ea», 120. 

i'nftw, Adv., Prep., 132. 

-inus (see Suffix -NO-). 

'ior (see Comparison). 

ipse, 76 ; isse, 58. 

Irregular Verbs, 115 sqq. 

is, Pron., 76. 

-issimtts (see Comparison). 

'issoy Vb., 172. 

istoc, isfic, istuc. Adv., 123. 

isfe, 74. 

-^^3Sg. Perf., III. 

ifew, 139. 

-i<er. Adv., 120. 

IteraUves, 88. 

iterum, 121. 

'itia {-itium) (see Suffix -I0-). 

J, pronunc, 13 sqq. ; I.-Eur. Yj 

phon. changes of, 155. 
jado, jeciy 171. 
jam, 76. 
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JanwxriuSj Jen-, 10 n. 
jecur^ decl. of, 39. 
jejunusj jaj', ion. 
jubeoyjussif 171. 
jucundttSf no. 
juglansj 47. 
JMgrMW, 15a. 
-tMW, Gen. PI., 54. 
^ngfo, junxi, 93. 
juniperus, 47. 
Jwpptfer, 56. 
;ungro, 0. Lat., 37. 
justuSf 165. 
juveniSy Gompar., 66. 
juxttty 132. 
-iB of comla;, &c., 166. 

K, the letter, 3, 6 ; phon. changes 

of, 156 sq. 
K. for Kaeso, 6. 

Ii, pronunc, 18, 26; phon. 

changes, 156 ; for d, 19 ; for 

r, 18 ; for tl-y 156. 
L for quinquobgintay 3 n. 
Ijabials, phon. changes of, 156. 
Ijabiovelar Gutturals, 157. 
Idbrumj 14 n., a6. 
toe, lad{e)y 5a. 
Zooesso, 17 a. 

lacrimay 19 ; spelling, 6, 16. 
Zam&cro, 173. 
lamminay lammiy 27. 
2amena, i6a. 
Iarignu8t 162. 
torua (-rwa), 15. 
LcUona, 167 n. 
ia<t<s, Adj., 148, 107 ; Part., 

r48. 
lavoj 15a ; -luo in Compds., 34. 
laurusy 47. 
Zau^ta, 19. 
lecfitinmsy 65. 

^0, 97 ; legi and -tect, 1 70. 
Iiengthening, bj Compensation, 

159; bef. nf, nSf 11. 
-Zens {'lentus) (see Suffix -NT-)- 
Zen^, ^53 n. 
Ijetters (see Alphabet). 
letum (-<A-), aa. 
Z^vts, 166. 
-li. syncopated after cons., a6. 



libertabus, 45. 

licety 144. 

ligurriOy 93. 

Zinyua, 19. 

Kno, ?m, 17a. 

HnquOy liquiy 170. 

-fl- for Id, In, Is, 159; pronunc, 

18. 
Iiooative (see Declension) ; 

Adv. use of, 37 sq. 
locusy 'ca Plur., 41 ; O. Lat. 

8tlocu8y 157. 
Iiong Vowel, orth. of, 7. 
loreoUiy 13 n. 
I1O88, of Cons, in Group, 157 

sqq. ; of final syll. in -niy 146 ; 

of final -;,a8. 
luci (daro)y 54. 

Iiuoretius, use of Compds., 169. 
luna, 158. 

M, pronunc, 14 ; phon. changes, 

155. 
-m, vow. shortened bef., 36 ; 

final syll. dropped, e. g. 

nihil{um)y 146. 
M for wiKe, 3 n. 
If. for Marcusy 7. 
M*. for ManiuSy 7. 
maciOy 34. 
mogris (niage), 117. 
magister, 151. 
Jlfata, -tt-, 7 n. 
ntaior, 66. 
waK, 35. 
»idto, Vb., 117. 
mdluSf malumy 40. 
man«, 54. 
tnaneoy -nsiy 171. 
manifestus {-nitf-), 33. 
manus, 3fanes, 117. 
Jfarctpor, loa. 
mariUmuSy 65. 
Masculine (see Gander). 
massay 6. 
mo^, 148. 
mavdOy 117. 
tnoxtmus, 66. 
fnedttor, 95. 
mediusy 155. 
meatus y!dtu5, 147. 
mehercHe, 147. 
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meliar, 65. 

mvmim, 98. 

memoflr, 106 n. 

-»nen (see Suffix -MEN-). 

mens, 51 n. ; -tnente, Adv., 119. 

-menium (see Suffix -TO). 

m«rft) for -go, 108. 

-met of egometf &c, 73. 

Metathesis, 18. 

metue, F. (O. Lat.), 57. 

meus, 7a ; mt, Voc., 73. 

nitTds, scansion of final syll., 20. 

militiae, 44. 

mtZ2e, 67 ; mi^ia, spelling of, ao. 

milous (-uos), 15. 

mina {fva), 27. 

3f»n«n/a, i6a. 

mmis^, 151. 

WM'nor, 9/»mmu3, 65. 

fnis, Gen., 69. 

^i^, mist, 171. 

iTUMfo, 144 ; '6, 35 ; torn modo 

(Ftaen.), 144 n. 
tnodiM in Word-groups, 34. 
vnoneo, 89. 

-momum, -mUnia (see Suffix >I0-). 
Months, Gander of, 40. 
monumentum ^-rUm-), 33. 
Moods, loi sqq. 
mordeoj momordi {mem-, 0. Lat.), 

99- 

morigerv3, 47. 
morior, mortuuSf 30. 
mors, 156. 
mukeo, -Isi, 158. 
mulgeo, -W, 158. 
mziZhifi, Comparison, 66. 
murmurf 168. 
mus, 15a. 

Mutation of Vowels (see Grada- 
tion). 

N, pronunc, 14; phon. changes, 
155 ; for nn, ao. 

Kaepor, loa. 

fiamf namqye, 140. 

Names, Proper, 161 ; in -0, 167. 

Nasal, pronunc (see M, N) ; 
Gutt. (see g for n) ; Vb.-stem, 
96 ; 3 Pl.,e. g. danunt, iia. 

ruUus (ffn-), 157. 

navia, 57. 



-nde of unde, &c., 123. 

-»w, Interrog., 141. 

-we, Affirm., 145. 

w^-, Neg., 146. 

nS (nae), Affirm., 145. 

ttS, Neg., 145. 

nebula, 156. 

nee, *non,' 146. 

nee (see negue). 

nedum, 145. 

rt^as, 146. 

Negatives, 146. 

neglego, 33, 147 ; -xi, 171 «. 

negotium, 147. 

Tiemo, 17. 

nmpe, 140. 

yiepHs, 63. 

negt^am. Comparison, 66;. na- 

qucUia, 66. 
negt46 (nee), ao, a8. 
neg^ueo, 146; nequinont, 112. 
nequiquam, 83, 146. 
nescio, 146. 
Neuter (see Gender) ; in -r, decl. 

o^ 39. 
neuter, 84. 
neutiquam, 146. 
nei» (neu), 145 ; neu, pronunc. 

of, la. 
-n/"-, lengthening of vow. bef., 

II. 
m, 143. 

nihil {nil), 84, 150. 
ni5, Dat., Abl., 71. 
nisi, 143. 
nitor, 96. 
nix, 51. 
noc^, 90. 
noenum (-ti), 146. 
note, 117. 
Nominative (see Declension) ; 

Adv. use of, lao. 
non, 146. 
nonne, 141. 
nonus, 67. 
nos, 71. 

noeco, nm, 17a. 
nosier, 73. 

nosfroa, &c., accent of, aa, 28. 
Noun, 37 sqq. 
novem, 67. 
novicius, 166. 
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novttff, 150. 

wxc^ Adv., 118. 

-n»-, vow. long before, 11. 

wihes^ 61 n. 

ntiZIus, 84. 

fiMm, 141. 

Numasioi (Praen. fibula), 33. 

Number, 41. 

Numerals, 66 sqq. 

vumerus^ 47. 

nummum^ Gen. PI., 49^ 

nunc, 141. 

nundinal, 153. 

-nuid, 3 PI., e.g. (2antm^, iia. 

nuidiua^ ai. 

nt(per, Adv., lai. 

nwrus^ 47. 

nw^rfe, 153. 

0, pronunc, 8 ; phon. changes, 
151 ; for e with w?, Z, 150, 18 ; 
for aw, 12 ; for ow, 153. 

O- stems (see Suffix -0-) ; blend 

with U-stems, 46. 
-0, shortening of, 35. 
oh (pbs), Prep., 13a. 
ob VQs sacroy ia8. 
obiter, 134. 
objurgoy 37. 
ohliviscoTy -lisc-f 100. 
obstetrix, 33. 

obiineoj spelling of, 13a. 
obviam, 134. 
occiUOy 173. 
occu^o, 88. 
occwpo, 33. 
ocioTf 66. 
odOy octavos, 67. 
odoms, 164. 
OE, pronunc, la ; spelling, 15a. 

(See 01.) 
offensa, 108, 
Ojfficina, 30. 

01, phon. changes of, 153 sq. 
otno8, 67. 

OinumaTna, 33. 

-o2- from el, 18 ; from "1, 156. 

oleo^ 19. 

olim, 80. 

oKm, 31. 

oZZa (ati/a), la, 159. 



o?Ze, 80. 

'tmus, beside -5, 167. 

opem, 41. 

opmo, 13a. 

op(/lawa, 3a 

Optative, loi sqq. 

optimus, 30. 

optiOy 4a 

-or, e. g. cakr (see Suffix -S-). 

Orthography, ai sq., App. R 

-05, e. g. O. Lat. coZos, 5a. 

OS, mouth, 151. 

-6SU8 (see Suffix -WENT-). 
OU, phon. changes of, 153 ; for 
««» 153- 

F, phon. changes of, 156. 

Faouvius, use of Compds., 169. 

pacfnvla, 6. 

Palatalisation of Cons. bef.y, 17. 

palumbes, 61 n. 

pango, pepigi, and pcgrt, 170 sq. 

papaver, 106 n. 

Papiriufl Crassus, his use of r 

for a, 5. 
Parasitic Vowel, 37. 
paricidas (O. Lat.), 43. 
pars, 5a ; parf«m (Adv.), 133. 
Participles, 106 sqq. 
Particles, Conjunctive, 137. 
parum, parumper, 134. 
parvus, Comparison, 65. 
pasoojpavij 173. 
passim, 133. 
Passive, 94 sqq. 
possum {miUe}, 58. 
pater, 149 ; p. famUiets, 43. 
patronus, 167. 

paulatim, 133 ; pauZisper, 134. 
I>a**per, 33, 47. 
-iw, Particle, 137. 
pectOj 17a. 
P6(2t7a5^tes, 164. 
p^or, 65. 
pelagus, 47. 
IwKo, pepuHi, 17a 
jjewes. Prep., penetro, Vb., jTem^uSy 

Adv., 133. 
-l>er, e. g. jpauZisfTer, 134. 
per, Prep., 34, 133. 
perceUo, -culsus, 108. 
j)ercusst, Perf. of ferio, 115. 
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Vfsrdx), 133. 
perennts, 33. 

Perfect, 93 ; formation of, 169 
sqq. 

per/id*^i I33« 

pergOf perrexi, 115. 

Feriphrastio Tenses, 113. 

perjurus, 133. 

pemicies and permitieSf 60. 

perperanif 12a. 

Personal Pronouns, 69 sqq. 

Person-endings, no sqq. 

perstroma, 29. 

pertisusj 34. 

pessum, 105. 

peto, -ivi, 17a. 

Phi (see Aspirates). 

pUumnoi poploi (Oarm. Sal.)) 49* 

ptnguis, 64. 

in'nso, -to, 94. 

pirus, 47. 

plango, -nxi, 171. 

p2att5ftrt/m, p^^rum, 13 n. 

piebes, 61. 

pZecfo, 17a. 

p2ent«s, i6a. 

•pteo, -pfert, 170. 

plerumquey plerus, Adj., lai. 

plicoy 3a. 

P2imt<s, 34. 

Pluperfect, 100. 

Plural, only (see Number). 

plus, piurimits, 66. 

p6-, Prep., laS. 

poema, decl. of, 47. 

poena, la. 

poi, 147. 

po2io, ia8. 

poZu&rum, ia8. 

pommum, 133. 

pone, Prep., 133. 

pono, 128 ; posui (postvi), 17a. 

-por for pu«r, loa. 

porrigo, porgo, ag ; porrexi, 115. 

pofTUTO, 157. 

portortum, 29. 

posco, poposci, 99. 

Possessive Pron., 7a sq« 

possum, 117. 

post, posHd, ftc , 133. 

posMdie, ag. 

Post-tonic Slyucope (see Syn- 



cope) ; Vowel-change (see 

Weakening). 
postumus, 163. 
potior. Adj., 66. 
poiis, 120. 

poUs (pofe) sum, 117. 
P»'a6. 133 ; prai tei tremonti, Carm. 

SaL, 112. 
praeheo, 17. 
praeda, 17. 

Praenestine, tofn mo<2o, 144 n^ 
praes, 3a. 
proesews, 133. 
praesertim, 12a. 
praestigiaef 18. 
profiter, 133. 

prehmdo, prS-, 36 ; prendo, 17. 
premo, -sst, 171. 
Prepositions, ia6 sqq. ; written 

with Noun« 24; assim. in 

Comp. Vb., 158 ; accent, 24. 
Present, 96. 
Pretonic Syncope (see Syncope) ; 

Vowel-change (see Weaken- 

ing>. 
primus, 67. 
princeps, a6, 31. 
priscus, 67. 
pristenus, 14a. 
prividois, Carm. Sal., 50. 
pro, prod- J Prep., 133. 
pro, Inteij., 147. 
probus, 133. 
Procope, (e)8t, a^ 
procul, 134. 
procus, 154. 
prqfeslus, 34. 
proinde^ proin, 123. 
promo, prompsif 171 n. 
Pronominal, Adv., 123 ; Adj., 

83 sqq.; Particles, 137, 73, 

79. 
Pronouns, 69 sqq. 
Pronunciation, 8 sqq. 
prope, 134. 

Proper Names, Italic, 161. 
Propertius, 33. 
properus, 47. 
propino, 88. 
prophr, 134. 
prorsus (-m), lao. 
Prosqmai, 44. 
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prosamy Vb., 134. 

proHnus, {4enu8), 135. 

proximus, 134 ; i»*oruinae vidniaSf 

44. 
-pse, -piBf Particles, 76. 
pueTj -re, Voc, , 37 ; -por in Compd., 

loa. 
puerHOy 30. 

ptdcer, spelling of, 6, 16. 
-puli of impuUj &c., 170 ; imZsu^, 

156. 
puUo (-«o), 170 n. 
pungo, pupugif 17a 

Q, phon. changes of, 157. 

qua. Adv., 133. 

quaeroy -sivij 172. 

quaeso, 17a. 

juoZis, 85. 

9ua2us, 149. 

guam, 14a ; -libet, 'Via, 144 ; 

-quam, 144. 
quando, 14a. 
Quantity, 11 ; list of ' Hidden,' 

App. C. 
quaniuSf 85. 
quare, 141. 
9uarft45, 67. 
quasif 141. 
quasiUuSf 159 n. 
gua/Ser, 67. 
quattuoTf 67. 
gu«, 137. 
quereUif 165. 
Quer9t4ert<8, 168 n. 
gui, Pron., 8osqq. ; Adv., 139. 
quittf 143 ; -nam, 140. 
quicumque, -dam, -libet, -visj 83. 
quidem, 140 ; fiig-, &c., 36. 
^in, T44 sq. 
quinquef 67 ; gi^tn^fectm, a6 ; 

-n{c)tu8, -ngenti, &c., 67. 
quippe, 140. 
guia, 80 sqq. ; -nam, -que, -piam, 

-quam, -quis, 83. 
quo, Adv., 133 ; Conj., 144 ; 

-circa, 130. 
quod, Conj., 143. 
gteom (see quum). 
quominus, 144. 
quondam, 123. 
gtcom'am, 14a. 



guogu6, 138. 

qu^rsus, lao. 

guof, 85 ; -idie (see 00^). 

guo^us, 85. 

quum, 14a. 

B, proniinc, 14, 18, 96 ; phon, 

changes, 156 ; r for s, 157 ; for 

d, 19 ; for Z, 18. 
-r, long vow. shortened bef., 34. 
rabies, 60. 
ratio, 166. 
mft«, 154. 
raucio, 93. 

re-, red-, Prep., 134. 
reccidi, Perf., a6. 
rectprocu«, 165. 
Becomposition, 31 sq. 
reda, Adv., 133. 
Beduotion (see Weakening. 

Shortening). 
Beduplicated, Pres., 169 ; Perf., 

169 sq. ; Noun, 168. 
Beflezive Pron., 7a. 
rego, rexi, 171. 
Belative Pron., 80 sqq. 
relicuos, O. Lat., 15. 
remex, 31. 
reor, ratus, 154. 
repandirostro-, Pacuv., 169. 
repperi, reppuli, Perf., a6. 
repulsa, 108. 
requies, 61. 

res, 60 ; in word-group, 24. 
retro, 134, 127. 
retrorsum, 120. 
rettuli, Perf, 26, 99. 
reverH, Perf. of -tor, 95. 
rex, 155. 

Bho, Lat. transcr. of, 6. 
-rU, syncop. after cons., 26. 
-ris and -er in Adj. M., F., 27. 
Bivers, Gender of, 40. 
-ro, e. g. lamhero, 173. 
roWflW, 153. 
robus, Adj., 153. 
rod«s, 153. 
rotundus, no. 
-rr- for re, 157 sq. 
ruber, 156. 
rubicundus, no. 
rwdcns, 51. 
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mdOy 93. 
rudua, 153. 

Buga (see Carviliua). 
rumpoj nept, 170. 
rtArij (-e), 54- 
rwrsus (-m), lao. 

Bustio Ijatin, for au, e for ae, 
la n. 

8, voiced written z, then r, 5 ; 

pronunc, 14 ; phon. changes, 

157 ; 8 for 8s, 19. 
-8 dropped, 36 n. 
soceSum, a6. 
Mcerdos, a6. 
saepes, 61 n. 
MiZt^us, i6a. 
saliOy scUui, 17a. 
soZ^, 134. 
aanguinolentuSf 33. 
san^ts, -fiTMcn, 39 w. 
Mficina, 163. 
so^ur, 47. 
sahM, 154. 
8oa&o, 149. 
«ca«na (see-), 13 «. 
flcamnum, 156. 
scaturio, 93. 
scilice^ ia4. 
scindo, 8cidi, 170. 
Soipio Afir., oe- for vo-y 15a ; 

pertisus, 34. 
scZi« («*!-), 157. 
sco&tS) 149. 
SCR. ART., 19. 
86, Pron., 7a. 
86 {86d)y Prep., 134. 
8ec0f 88. 

^secuTuJum, Prep., 134. 
86cuitdu8, 67. 
<6cus. Noun, laa ; Adj., lao ; Adv., 

Prep., 134. 
aed, Oonj., 139. 
8edeo, 8ediy 99. 
«e(j{u2o, 119. 
8edutraque, 84. 
s^6s, -gre^is. Gen., 33. 
semd, 67. 
fldmi-, 66. 
««(m«)modiu0, a6. 
semper, -iternus, ia4. 
Mtia^ decl. of, 58. 



Seneca, 33. 

senex, decl. of, 39. 

Sentenoe-Aooent, as. 

seorsum, lao. 

sepelio, 33. 

aeptem, -decim, &c., 67. 

sepuZcrum, spelling of, 16. 

sequiue, 134. 

seg^Mor, 94. 

eerpens, 107. 

«efpo, -pst, 171. 

sero, sevi, 17a ; sa^u^, 154. 

eeacenU, 67. 

sesgut-, 66. 

seelertius, 66 ; -turn, 49. 

seu, 8ive, 138. 

Mvert^, 47. 

5ex, 67. 

Shortening of Vow., 34 sqq. 

«, 143. 

sic, 143. 

Sicilicus, mark of double cons., 

7- 
sido,8idi, 170. 
siem, loi. 
simUis, lai. 
simplex, -i^Iue, 68. 
simul, lai. 
simuUer, lai. 
stn, 143. 
siw, 134. 

Single Cons, for Double, 7, ao. 
etngniZi, 68. 
sino, sivi, 17a. 
eigutdem, 36. 
sis for si ris, 14 n. 
sisfo, 117. 
sive, seu, 138. 
-so, Vb.-forms in, 17a. 
SO; O. Lat. Demonstr., 74. 
sobrintu, 157. 
socer, -rws, 0. Lat., 47. 
aodes, ag, 

adidus for -Ud-, 37. 
soZeo, soZifus sum, 95. 
soZi«s, 84. 
somnoZen^s, 33. 
aomnus, 156. 
sono,sonui, 88. 
sons, 107. 
sorcZes, 59. 
soror, 155. 
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sore, O. Lat. sortis, 51. 

spar go y sparsi, 171. 

species, 60. 

Specimens of Early Iiat., App. 

A. 
specio, 92 ; spic-, 3a. 
Spellings, List of, App. B. 
sperno, sprSvi, 17a. 
speSf 60. 

spondeo, spopondi, 99. 
-88- for tt, 156 ; reduced to s, 19. 
-(s)so, Vb.-forms in, 17a. 
statinif laa. 

statod (Dvenos inscr.), 117. 
status, 149. 
Stem, 38 n., 160; -suffix (see 

Suffix). 
stemo, siravi, 17a ; stratus, 148. 
s^emtw), 9a. 
stetim for sto^m, 9 n. 
-s<tngft«o, -nxt, 171. 
j}<2-y O. Lat.) stlis, stlocus, 157. 
stlattarius, 148. 
sto, decl. of, 117 ; steti, 170; sto^us, 

149. 

stramen, strattis, 148. 

Stress- Accent, 24. 

sirideo, stridi, 170. 

sMw^o, -nxi, 171. 

Strong, Boot-grade (see Grada- 
tion). 

struo, -on, 17a. 

studium, 161. 

suadeo, -si, 171. 

3uam, 148. 

sub, sus; Prep. 134 ; sub vos placo, 
ia8. 

Subjunctive, loi sq. 

Subordinate "Words, 23 sq. 

subtemen, 158. 

sM6<er, 135. 

suesco, -em, 17a. 

Suffixes (Noun, Adj.), 160 sqq. ; 
-0-, -A-, 160 ; -I0-, 160 sq, ; 
-UO-, 161 ; -NO-, i6a; -MENO-, 
163; -M0-, 163; -TEMO-, 163 ; 
-R0-, 163; -ERO-, -TERO-, 

163 sq. ; -TRO-, 164; -DHRO-, 

164 ; -L0-, 164 ; -TLO-, 165 ; 
-DHLO-, 165 ;w -TO-, 165; 
-K0-, 165; -I-, 166; -TI-, 
166; -TION-, 166; -TAT(I)., 



166; -TUT(lV^f66j -U-, 166; 

-Tu-, 166 ; -YE-, -E-, 59 sqq- ; 

-N-, 166 sq. ; MEN-, 167 ; -R- 
167 ; -TER., 167 ; -T-, 167;, 
-NT-, 167; -WENT-, 167; 
Gutt, 167; -S-, 167; -ES-, 
167 ; -YES-, 168. (Verb), 17a 
sq. ; -dh-, 17a ; -d-, 17a ; -t-, 
17a; -S-, 172; -SS-, 17a; -to 
and 'iUo, 173; -co, 173; -ro, 
173 ; 'igoj 173. 

Sufflxless Stems (Noun, Adj.), 
168. 

suUis for si mUtis, 16 n. 

sum, decl. of, 86; es, a Sg., 
scansion of, 20 ; fui, 115 ; es, 
Imper., 103 ; sim, O. Lat. siem, 
loi ; eram, 97 ; ero, 97 ; forem, 
loa ; essem, loa ; {e)8t, Procope, 

23. 

summus, 65. 

sumo, -psi, 171 w. 

suo, 155. 

supeUex, decl. of, 39. 

super, 135. 

superbus, 133. 

supercilium, 34. 

Superlative Degree, 65 sq. 

supeme, 135. 

Supines, 105. 

suppeiias ire, 105. 

Suppression of Syll., e. g. idoQo)- 
latria, a6. 

supra, 135. 

surgo, surreoci, 115. 

surrupui, 31, -rip-, -rp-, 33. 

sursum (-s), lao. 

SUS-, Prep, (see sub). 

sus, sow, 57. 

susptdo, 34. 

sustuli, 115. 

suus, 7a. 

Syllable, Division oi^ 19 ; Sup- 
pression of (see Suppression ; 
Syncope). 

sylva, the spelling, aa. 

Syncope, a^ sqq. 

T, phon. changes, 156. 

tahes, 61. 

talis, 85. 

tarn, 14a ; tarn modo, 144 n. 
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tamen, 139. 

tangoy tetigi, 170. 

tanquamj 142. 

tantuSf 85 ; -tidem, 123. 

rarcn<Mw, 34. 

techinay 27 n. 

Tecumes8a, 27. 

^y 70. 

^0, ^exi, 171. 

tela, 159. 

fe^um, 158. 

-tern of item, &c^ 123. 

^^m^re, 123. 

ieneibrae, 164. 

tenor, tenths, Noun, 168. 

Tense-Stems, 96 sqq., 169 sqq. 

tenuis, pronunc, 30. 

tentts. Prep., 135; hadenus, &c., 
119. 

-ter. Adv., 120. 

ter,67. 

terebra, 164. 

terminus, termo, 163. 

tero, <nw, 172. 

terHus, 67. 

tortus, O. Lat. for fcrsits, 108. 

tessera, 34. 

te^Mit, Perf., 170. 

Thematio Conjugation, 86. 

Theta (see Aspirates). 

-ti- and -ci- confused, 17. 

tibi (see tu), 

-Ocus (see. Suffix -K0-). 

'tim, Adv., 122. 
, «nflfo, 33. 

'tinus, Adj. (see Suffix -NO-) ; 
Adv. (see tenus), 

tis. Gen., 70. 

'tivus (see Suffix -U0-). 
• Tmesis, 128. 

toga, 160. 

toUo, sushili, 115. 

toZuitm, 122. 

tondeo, totondi, 170. 

Tone-Aooent, 24. 

topper, 124. 

-torium (see Suffix -I0-). 

tormenium, 158. 

for^fueo, torsi, 171. 

torreo, 89. 

to<, 85. 

tutus, 85. 



^^7^, 84. 

-tra, Adv., 123. 

^aws, *ra-. Prep., 135. 

Trees, gender of, 40. 

tremebundus, 33. 

tremo, 171 ; iremonti, 112. . 

frcs, <rt-, tredecim, &c., 67. 

tribunal, 35. 

^tumpA248, spelling of, 16. 

-<ro, Adv., 123. 

-trum (see Suffix -TRO-). 

'tt- for d, 21. 

<M, decl. of, 70. 

-tudo (see Suffix -TUT(I)). 

tueor (tuor), 91. 

<MZt, 115. 

turn, tunc, 79. 

tundo, iutudi, 170. 

-<«no (see Desideratives). 

-tus (-sMs), P. P. P. 108 ; of fundi- 

tus, &c., 118. 
iOs, 6. 
Tttscus, 158. 
tuts, Pron., 73. 
^us, 72. 

IT, the letter, 4, 15 ; pronunc, 
10 ; phon. changes, 152 ; ti for 
0, 10 ; for unaccented vow. 
bef. labial, 31 ; from dv, 6v, 34. 

-u of comu, &c., scansion of, 59. 

XT-stems (see Suffix -U-). 

ubi, 123. 

-t«c. Adv., 123. 

•UCU8 (see Suffix -K0-). 

-ugo (see Suffix in Gutt.J. 

UI, pronunc, 13. 

-uis, Adj., 63. 

-ul- for U, 26. 

-mis (see Suffix -LI-). 

uUu3, 84. 

ulna, 159 n. 

uls, ultra, 135. 

uZttis, 158. 

ululo, 168. 

-urn (-oruw). Gen. PI., 49. 

uments, 47. 

una. Adv., 123. 

IJnaooented Vowel, Weakening 
of fsee Weakening) ; Syncope 
of (see Syncope). 

unde, 123. 
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undecim, q6, 67. 

undique, 137. 

'Undus (see Gerund). 

unguoy -rtxif 171. 

unquam, 84, 124. 

unu8, 66. 

IJpsilon, Lat. transcr. of, 6 ; 

• pronunc. of, 15. 
upupa, 168. 
urgeo, -si, 171. 
lerwa, 158. 
uroj ussi, 171. 
'Unrio {-urio), Vbs. in, 93. 
-MS, Gen., e.g. nominus, 53; 

Neuts. in (see Suffix -ES-). 
usque, 135. 
ut, 141. 

titer, Pron., 84. 
uterus, 41. 
uiinam, 141. 
**^> 153 ; U8U8, 156. 
utrimque, 123. 
u^rum, 141. 
-Mt«s (see Suffix -UO-). 

V, the letter, 4, 15 ; pronunc, 
13, 15 ; phon. changes, 155 ; 
dropped bet. vowels, 14 n., i6n. 

V for gwin^iMe, 3 n. 

«ac, 147. 

voZc^ 27, 122. 

Valeri (Voc., (Jen.), accent of, 
22. 

vapulo, 96. 

Variation of Vowels (see Grada- 
tion). 

voOes, 51. 

•ve, Conj., 138. 

vS- for w)-, 152. 

rg-. Prefix, 146. 

vegetus, 33. 

tje/w, -act, 171. 

wZ, 138. 

Velar Guttural (see Guttural). 

v^/im (see volo), 

velum, 159. 

vencfo and veneo, 96, 105. 

oendnum, 52. 

veneo, 105. 

vento, vent, 170. 

ventus, 153 n. 

TenMS, 52, 



Verb, 86 sqq. ; Conjugations, 
86 sqq. ; Voices, 94 sqq. ; 
Tenses, 96 sqq. ; Moods, 10 1 
sqq. ; Person-endings, no 
sqq. ; Iterative, Causative, 
&c. (see Iterative ; Causative, 
&c.) ; Verb-stem suffixes, 172 
sq. ; Tense-stem suffixes, 169 
sqq. 

VergiUus, spelling of, 10 w. 

vero (-e). Adv., 122 ; Conj., 138. 

verro, -ri Perf., 170. 

-versus (-wt), Adv., 119. 

versus (-wt), Prep., 135. 

verto, -U, Perf., 170. 

Vertumnus, 163. 

verum (-0), Conj., 140. 

vesUfT, 73. 

vestis, 51. 

veius, 64 n. 

vicem, Adv., 122. 

vicesimus, vicies, &c., 67. 

viciniae, Loc, 44. 

victima {-uma), 33. 

videlicet, 124. 

video, vidi, 99 ; viden, pronunc. 
of, 36. 

VigirUi, 67. 

viUcus, spelling of, 20. 

vinco, vici, 170. 

vindemia, 26. 

vinolentus, spelling of, 33. 

vir, 47. 

virectum, 165. 

virus, 150. 

vis (Noun), decl. of, 39. 

vis (Verb) (see t/oto). 

viso, 172. 

vitam viviiur, 95. 

WW, vioci, 171. 

vivus, 161 sq. 

v6-, 0. Lat. for t)^-, 152. 

-w- unaccented changed to vu, 

31- 
Vocative (see Declension) ; of 

lO-stems, accent, 22. 
Voices, 94 sqq. 
voio, I wish, decl. of, 86 ; vdim, 

lOl. 

voliurus, 47. 
voluntas, 107 n. 
vos, decl. of, 71. 
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Vowel, GradeH (see Gradation) ; 
Quantity (see Quant., Short- 
ening, Lengthening) ; pro- 
nunc. of, 8 sqq. 

vyUur (see voiUMrus). 

W-, pronunc of, lo. 

"W, phon. chaiigea of, 155. 

"Weak, Giade of Root (see Gra- 
dation). 

'Weakening of ITnaooented 
Vowel, 30 sqq. 

"Winds, gender of, 40. 



Word-Groups, 23 sq. 

X, the letter, a. 

-X (see Suffixes in Gutt.). 

X for decemy 3 ». 

T, the letter, 6 ; Gk. (see 
Upsilon") ; I. Eur., phon. 
changes of, 155. 

Z, the letter, 5, 6. 
Zeta, Lat. transcr. of, 6; pro- 
nunc. of, 15. 
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CORKECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 



p. 7, 1. 3 ab im., f^yt and || read and |' 

P. i8, 1 37, /or c'tort^ read d^arus 

P. 47, 1. 9 ab im., for humSrus read umerus 

^' 55> !• 5 ab ini., for -dm, which read -5m, which 

I*. 73» 1- 7 ab ini., for iH-te- read ta-tS 

P. 76, 1. 7, /or r-i>(^)-s3 read is-p{iS)-e6 

P. 90, 1. ifi, for -fiAvrj^v read k'fiAyrj-v 

!*• 159) 1. 3 ab im., for auxella read attxUh, 

P. 98, ]. 18 ab im., lo Greek Second Aorist add this note: Attigas, 
atMasy and similar forms used by Plautus in Pro- 
hibitions, e. g. ne me attigas, are more certain traces 
of the StroDg Aorist in Latin. Of. p. 93 on rudoj geno. 

P. 115, 1. tt ab im., to a root vet- add (whence invttus). 
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